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The  principles  of  British  foreign  policy,  as  Professor 
Webster  wrote  in  his  book  on  '‘^The  Foreign  Policy  of 
Castlereagh,  1815-1822,”  have  rarely  been  formulated  by 
British  men  of  action.  They  have  for  the  most  part  been 
arrived  at  by  experiment  and  followed  instinctively  as  part 
of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  nation.  It  is  the 
empirical  method,  as  Professor  Webster  points  out,  which 
governs  British  foreign  policy,  for  the  Englishman  always 
aims  at  achieving  immediate  and  practical  results  in  the 
political  sphere.  This  is  not  to  say  that  British  foreign 
policy  is  not  guided  by  certain  fixed  and  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  the  English  mind  argues  from  the  particular  to 
the  general,  and  refuses,  in  the  practical  application  of  a 
political  idea,  to  be  bound  by  large  and  sweeping  maxims, 
to  which  every  detail  of  conduct  in  the  actual  management 
of  affairs  must  conform.  This  latter  is  the  French  method, 
by  which  every  plan  of  action  is  rejected  which  does  not 
fit  in,  like  the  stone  in  the  mosaic,  with  some  preconceived 
pattern.  These  two  methods  produce  a  conflict  of  aims  in 
which  the  desire  to  obtain  results  frequently  leads  the 
British  to  accept  a  compromise  which  appears  to  risk  the 
sacrifice  of  the  ultimate  and  more  important  gains  which 
they  have  in  view.  However  steadfast  may  be  the  sense  of 
political  responsibility  which  dictates  this  course  of  action, 
and  leaves  the  remoter  issues  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
the  result  has  been,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  consistent  effort  and  blur  the  outlines  of  the  great 
purpose  to  which  Great  Britain  committed  herself  when  she 
joined  the  League  of  Nations. 
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It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  since  nothing  can  be 
done  except  by  agreement  at  Geneva,  as  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  has  so  often  pointed  out,  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  nations  together  in  the  League  and  gradually 
adapting  their  foreign  policies  to  an  ultimate  purpose  out¬ 
weighs  all  the  disadvantages  of  yielding  for  the  moment  to 
the  opinion  of  the  majority.  It  will  be  the  task  of  this 
article  to  examine  how  far  the  methods  of  compromise,  as 
illustrated  in  the  course  which  British  policy  has  pursued 
in  the  adjustment  of  international  relations  in  recent  years, 
have  contributed  to  the  furtherance  of  the  ideals  for  which 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  stands,  or  whether  the  desire 
to  maintain  agreement  in  difficult  circumstances  has  not 
been  pushed  too  far.  In  other  words,  might  not  Great 
Britain  have  achieved  better  and  quicker  results,  not  for 
herself  alone  but  for  all  Europe,  by  making  a  stouter  stand 
for  her  principles? 

Now  from  this  point  of  view  Geneva  offers  one  of  the 
best  vantage  grounds  for  the  study  of  British  foreign 
policy,  because  the  League  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  clearing-houses  for  the  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  differences.  The  meetings  of  the  States  Members 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  afford  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  conversations  between  their  foreign  ministers, 
who  every  three  months  are  enabled  to  take  up  the  work 
of  adjusting  the  foreign  policies  of  their  countries.  If 
there  is  the  danger  of  a  clash  it  can  be  perceived  in  time  to 
prevent  it,  and  in  this  personal  contact  lies  the  chief  hope 
of  removing  causes  of  dissension.  Even  a  country  like 
Russia,  which  constantly  denounces  the  League,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  state  its  case 
in  the  forum  of  the  nations  at  Geneva,  for  the  speech  of 
M.  Ossinski  at  the  Economic  Conference  was  in  reality  a 
presentation  of  the  political  aims  of  the  U.S.S.R.  We 
may  thus  hope  that  in  a  short  time  Russia  will  enter  the 
League,  when  it  will  be  far  easier  to  establish  friendly 
contact  with  her.  In  the  meantime  no  country  can  isolate 
its  policy  in  regard  to  Russia,  as  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
discovered  when  he  sent  his  last  Note  to  the  Soviet  Re¬ 
publics.  For  every  move  which  he  made  at  Geneva  was 
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immediately  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  draw  the  League 
into  a  block  against  the  Soviets. 

The  Palace  of  the  Nations  presents  a  picture  of  the 
workings  of  modern  diplomacy,  including  the  reactions 
of  the  American  continent  to  Europe,  which  can  rarely 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  There  is  hardly  an  important  con¬ 
ference  at  Geneva  in  which  the  United  States  does  not 
take  part,  so  well  aware  are  they  of  the  importance  of  the 
League  as  a  world  centre  for  the  improvement  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  If  all  the  workings  of  diplomacy  are  not 
visible  on  the  surface,  for  delicate  negotiations  must  take 
place  behind  the  scenes,  the  strong  light  of  publicity  beats 
on  the  meetings  of  the  Council  before  which  the  central 
issues  in  European  diplomacy  are  discussed.  We  may 
therefore  look  to  Geneva  for  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
door  to  the  most  fascinating  of  all  the  theatres  in  which 
the  drama  of  international  politics  is  played. 

In  order  to  appreciate  correctly  the  part  which  British 
diplomacy  is  playing  in  the  League  to-day  we  must  go 
back  to  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  follow  for  a  brief  space  the 
course  of  events  which  have  led  to  the  present  situation. 
The  central  issue  in  European  politics  after  the  war  was 
to  bring  Germany  back  to  the  Concert  of  Europe  by  ob¬ 
taining  her  consent  to  the  peace  terms  and  converting  her 
into  a  willing  partner  in  the  work  of  restoring  peace  and 
prosperity.  For  this  purpose  a  just  and  moderate  peace 
was  necessary,  which  could  be  accepted  by  the  German 
people  without  a  sense  of  bitterness  and  humiliation.  This 
was  well  understood  by  President  Wilson,  who  had  drawn 
up  the  famous  Fourteen  Points  on  which,  like  so  many 
pillars  of  righteousness,  the  Peace  Treaty  should  rest. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  also  knew  well  enough  on  what  lines 
the  Treaty  should  be  drawn  if  there  were  to  be  any  hope  of 
lasting  peace  in  Europe,  as  his  private  letter  to  the  Prime 
Ministers  at  Versailles  proved.  But  he  fatally  com¬ 
promised  his  position  in  advance  by  playing  up  to  the 
gallery  at  home  in  his  khaki  election  after  the  war,  and 
faced  by  the  opposition  of  a  Jingo  Parliament  and  the  firm 
determination  of  M.  Clemenceau  to  make  the  French 
policy  prevail,  this  brilliant  but  wayward  genius  had  no 
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alternative  but  to  surrender  or  resign.  The  story  of  the 
tragic  defeat  of  Wilson  has  been  too  often  told  to  need 
repetition.  But  something  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
ideals  at  Versailles.  The  Covenant  of  the  League 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  President, 
although  it  owed  its  place  in  the  Treaty  as  much  to  the 
initiative  and  perseverance  of  the  British  Government  as 
to  President  Wilson’s  idealism.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  may  fairly  claim  that  but  for  his  resistance  to  the 
French  demand  for  a  Rhineland  frontier  the  Treaty  would 
have  been  a  far  worse  one,  and  that  it  was  his  idea  to  insert 
in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  a  safety  valve,  by  giving 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  the  power  to  revise  the  most 
glaring  injustices  of  the  Peace  Treaties.  He  can  claim 
also  that  he  at  least  laid  a  moral  obligation  on  the  vic¬ 
torious  Powers  to  reduce  their  armaments  when  Germany 
had  been  disarmed.  But  these  concessions  to  what  may 
be  called  Anglo-Saxon  diplomacy  at  Versailles  hardly  con¬ 
cealed  the  disastrous  extent  of  the  surrender  which  was 
made  to  the  French  idea  of  what  the  Peace  Treaty  should 
be.  The  principles  for  which  Great  Britain  in  reality 
stood,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  private 
memorandum,  were  deprived  of  their  moral  force  and 
driving  power.  The  leadership  in  European  diplomacy 
passed  to  France.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  do  any¬ 
thing  with  M.  Poincare  by  persuasion  or  protest,  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Curzon  found  out.  Now  shock 
tactics  are  at  all  times  abhorrent  to  the  traditions  of  British 
diplomacy,  but  it  was  not  until  Lord  Curzon  took  a  strong 
stand  against  M.  Poincare’s  policy,  by  vetoing  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  F  rench  Government  that  the  separatist  regime 
in  the  Palatinate  should  be  recognised  by  the  Inter-Allied 
Rhineland  Commission,  that  British  diplomacy  again  took 
an  effective  part  in  European  affairs. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  track  out  a  political  situation 
in  all  its  phases  and  to  hit  upon  the  deciding  elements 
which  make  for  success  in  diplomacy.  But  this  much  may 
be  said  about  the  course  which  Lord  Curzon  took,  that  it 
proved  the  inherent  strength  of  Great  Britain’s  position  as 
intermediary  between  France  and  Germany,  and  revealed 
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the  fact  that  unless  British  diplomacy  is  prepared  to  inter¬ 
vene  decisively  at  a  critical  stage  disastrous  consequences 
may  follow.  The  best  way  of  dealing  with  M.  Poincare 
was,  after  all,  to  stand  up  to  him,  and  it  was  certainly  Lord 
Curzon’s  opinion  that  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  might 
have  been  prevented  or  shortened  by  taking  a  stronger 
stand  at  an  earlier  stage. 

But  I  rhay  be  told  that  this  is  ancient  history  which  has 
little  relevance  to  the  present  situation  on  the  Continent. 
For  after  M.  Poincare  came  M.  Herriot  and  M.  Briand, 
and  with  England  and  France  in  perfect  accord  the  sun  of 
Locarno  arose  and  Germany  was  brought  into  the  League 
of  Nations.  This  was  a  triumph  not  for  pushful  methods, 
but  for  the  traditional  conciliatory  methods  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office.  Thus  was  each  difficulty  on  the  road  to 
Locarno  solved  as  it  arose.  To  have  tried  to  force  the 
pace  and  to  obtain  by  a  single  general  agreement  what 
could  be  more  easily  accomplished  by  gradual  steps  would 
have  been  an  act  of  folly,  and  since  this  course  of  working 
in  agreement  with  France  has  been  so  completely  justified, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  not  be  equally 
successful  in  the  future.  Let  us  examine  this  statement. 

Locarno  is  of  course  the  crowning  work  of  European 
diplomacy  since  the  war.  It  was  accomplished  with  just 
that  right  degree  of  compromise  which  requires  no  sacrifice 
of  principle  on  either  side.  But  such  a  fortunate  set  of 
circumstances,  in  which  two  statesmen  were  at  the  helm 
and  saw  eye  to  eye  with  each  other  in  their  common  desire 
to  promote  a  far-reaching  end,  is  not  likely  to  occur  again. 
Already  the  sun  of  M.  Briand’s  influence,  which  shone 
with  such  brilliance  at  Locarno,  is  clouded  by  the  advent 
of  M.  Poincare  to  power  again,  while  on  the  other  hand 
Herr  Stresemann  has  had  to  admit  the  German  National¬ 
ists  to  office.  The  work  of  organising  peace  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  slowly  than  was  expected,  although  Locarno 
was  admittedly  only  a  beginning.  After  the  Napoleonic 
wars  Lord  Castlereagh  succeeded  in  appeasing  France  by 
removing  the  outstanding  obstacles  which  prevented  her 
from  achieving  the  position  which  was  due  to  her  as  a 
Great  Power.  It  was  the  supreme  merit  of  his  policy  that 
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it  recognised  that  the  foreign  occupation  of  French  soil 
must  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  demand  for  indemnities 
settled,  if  the  peace  of  Europe  were  to  be  placed  on  a 
lasting  basis.  Lord  Calstlereagh  succeeded  in  both  these 
tasks,  with  the  result  that  the  willing  co-operation  of 
France  in  the  Concert  of  Europe  was  secured,  and  that  the 
idea  of  forming  secret  alliances  against  her  slipped  into 
the  background. 

If  British  diplomacy  is  to  be  crowned  with  the  same 
success  to-day  Germany  must  be  freed  from  foreign  occu¬ 
pation,  as  she  has  been  freed  from  military  control,  and  the 
sum  total  of  her  reparations  must  be  fixed  at  a  figure  which 
she  will  consent  to  pay.  The  Dawes  Plan,  great  as  the 
benefits  are  which  it  has  conferred  in  the  temporary  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  question,  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the 
issue,  that  no  great  country  will  continue  to  submit  to  the 
indefinite  demand  for  an  indemnity  if  she  thinks  it  unjust 
and  feels  herself  strong  enough  to  resist.  There  is  another 
demand  which  Germany  will  make  in  the  near  future,  and 
that  is  that  the  inequality  which  has  been  imposed  on  her 
in  the  matter  of  armaments  should  be  removed.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  great  nation  which  has  been 
invited  to  take  an  equal  place  in  the  new  Concert  of 
Europe  at  Geneva  should  permanently  consent  to  in¬ 
feriority  of  this  kind.  Moreover,  Germany  considers  that 
she  has  a  right  according  to  the  preamble  of  Part  V.  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  demand  that  other  nations 
should  reduce  their  armaments  now  that  she  is  disarmed. 
These  and  other  problems  connected  with  the  restoration 
of  Germany  to  her  rightful  position  in  Europe  were  so  well 
described  in  “  Augur’s  ”  article  on  Germany  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  that  I  need  not 
cover  the  ground  again. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  Great  Britain  has  an  immense 
responsibility  in  all  these  matters,  and  that  it  has  a  much 
better  instrument  in  the  League  for  the  success  of  its 
policy  of  appeasement  than  Lord  Castlereagh  had  in  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  England’s  position  to-day  is  not 
less  powerful  than  in  Castlereagh’s  time,  when  it  took  a 
leading  part  in  European  diplomacy.  Sir  Austen 
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Chamberlain  seemed  fully  aware  of  this  at  Locarno  when 
he  raised  British  prestige  to  the  highest  point  at  which 
it  has  stood  since  the  war.  Although  the  Treaties  of 
Locarno  owed  a  great  deal  to  M.  Briand’s  conciliatory 
temper,  they  would  never  have  been  signed  without  the 
persistence  and  courage  which  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
brought  to  the  task  of  reconciling  French  and  German 
points  of  view.  At  Locarno  he  stood  up  against  the  un¬ 
reasonable  demands  of  all  parties.  Since  then  great 
achievements  can  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  and  M.  Briand.  Germany  is  in  the 
League,  Cologne  has  been  evacuated,  and  the  Military 
Control  Mission  has  been  withdrawn.  But  the  expectations 
which  were  held  out  to  Germany  of  a  mitigation  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  regime  have  been  carried  out  with  an  air  of  grudg¬ 
ing  reluctance.  The  troops  in  the  area  occupied  by  the 
French  still  number  nearly  sixty  thousand.  The  scandal 
of  the  Rouzier  case  might  surely  have  been  used  as  an 
argument  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  for  the  further 
reduction  of  the  French  garrisons  in  the  Palatinate.  But 
since  the  rise  of  M.  Poincare  to  power  again,  and  the 
decline  in  M.  Briand’s  influence,  a  strange  lassitude  seems 
to  have  crept  over  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
familiar  argument  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  push  matters 
further  for  fear  of  disturbing  our  good  relations  with 
France  is  again  being  employed.  It  was  by  such  argu¬ 
ments  that  British  foreign  policy  was  rendered  ineffective 
at  Versailles  and  paralysed  in  its  attempt  to  prevent  the 
French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  It  is  not  as  if  the  British 
Government  did  not  believe  that  the  occupation  should  be 
brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  Ger¬ 
many  is  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  the  period  fixed  by  the 
Treaty.  It  is  argued,  however,  that  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  has,  after  all,  been  made  since  Locarno;  that  reduc¬ 
tions  have  actually  been  made  in  the  number  of  the  troops 
in  the  occupied  areas,  and  that  the  Germans  must  not  be 
unreasonable,  but  make  allowances  for  the  difficulties  of 
M.  Briand’s  position.  But  Herr  Stresemann’s  position 
has  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  He  cannot  long  resist 
the  demand  of  the  German  people  that  he  should  take  a 
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determined  stand  on  the  question  of  the  occupation.  If, 
when  that  moment  comes,  the  British  have  allowed  their 
case  to  go  by  default,  it  is  probable  that  the  French 
Government  will  refuse  to  make  any  advance.  They 
demand  two  things  :  first,  that  the  Germans  should  give 
them  stronger  guarantees  than  those  contained  in  the  Treaty 
for  the  neutrality  of  the  demilitarised  zone,  and,  secondly, 
that  they  should  be  given  time  to  take  such  military  pre¬ 
cautions  as  their  General  Staff  thinks  necessary  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  their  withdrawal  from  the  Rhineland  at  an 
earlier  date.  Once  more  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
M.  Poincare  is  in  power,  and  that  the  military  chiefs  in 
France  have  their  hands  on  the  reins  of  the  Government. 

Now  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  positive 
endeavour  to  realise  an  opinion,  to  convert  a  theory  into 
practice,  it  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  highly  expedient  to 
defer  to  the  prejudices  of  the  majority  on  whose  assent  the 
success  of  a  policy  depends.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  minority  should  be  driven  into  a  depressing  deference 
to  the  views  of  the  majority  until  they  are  relieved  from 
the  duty  of  having  any  clear  ideas  about  the  principles 
which  they  advocate.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  deny  that 
the  worst  error  in  politics  may  be  to  push  an  opinion  so  far 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  assent  of  those  on  whose 
good  will  the  successful  translation  of  that  opinion  into 
action  rests.  But  if  such  an  opinion  is  to  have  weight  a 
definite  stand  must  be  made  for  it  at  the  critical  moment, 
when  further  concession  would  merely  end  in  its  being 
shelved  altogether  by  depriving  it  of  the  moral  force  which 
constitutes  its  driving  power.  It  is  this  stage  which  has 
been  reached  in  our  relations  with  France,  and  if  any 
further  proof  were  needed  of  the  futility  of  yielding  over¬ 
much  to  M.  Poincare  it  is  afforded  by  the  disappointing 
results  of  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission,  in 
which  concession  after  concession  was  made  to  the  French 
Government  in  the  hope  of  reaching  an  agreement,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  fortified  in  its  opposition  to  every 
effective  advance  towards  disarmament.  M.  Poincare 
got  his  way,  and  disarmament  has  been  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned.  The  same  lesson  may  be  learnt  from  the  failure 
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of  the  Disarmament  Commission  as  from  the  course  of 
events  after  Versailles,  and  that  is  that  when  M.  Poincare 
is  in  power  attempts  at  compromise  are  generally  useless. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  British  Foreign  Office  should 
immediately  adopt  the  shock  tactics  w'hich  Lord  Curzon 
employed  with  such  success  on  another  occasion,  but  it 
does  suggest  that  they  should  look  ahead  and  prevent  the 
controversy  about  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland  drift¬ 
ing  into  a  position  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  express 
violent  disagreement  with  France.  The  Germans  do  not 
demand  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  occupied  areas, 
and  Dr.  Stresemann  knows  very  well  that  nothing  will 
induce  either  Great  Britain  or  France  to  move  until  Ger¬ 
many  has  finally  carried  out  her  obligations  under  the 
disarmament  clauses  of  the  Treaty  by  reducing  the 
strength  of  her  eastern  fortresses.  What  the  German 
Government  asks  for  is  that  a  further  reduction  shall  take 
place  in  the  number  of  the  troops  in  the  Palatinate,  and 
that  some  guarantee  should  be  given  that  the  evacuation 
will  take  place  in  the  near  future.  At  this  point  the  British 
Foreign  Office  might  with  advantage  assert  their  view  of 
the  question,  by  pressing  the  French  Government  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  Rhineland  garrisons  to  thirty 
thousand  men,  a  figure  which  would  undoubtedly  impress 
German  public  opinion  as  to  the  good  intentions  of  her 
former  enemies.  For  although  no  formal  pledges  may 
have  been  given  to  the  Germans  at  Locarno,  the  expecta¬ 
tion  was  undoubtedly  held  out  that  there  would  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  of  the  French  garrison.  We  might 
surely  set  a  good  example  in  this  matter  by  reducing  the 
number  of  the  British  troops  at  Wiesbaden,  and  in  asking 
the  Belgians  to  do  the  same  thing.  There  are  in  all  about 
seven  thousand  British  and  seven  thousand  Belgians  in 
the  Rhineland.  Nothing  would  be  lost,  much  would  be 
gained,  in  the  improvement  of  our  relations  with  Germany 
by  reducing  these  forces  by  one-half.  Moreover,  such  a 
course  would  rally  moderate  opinion  in  France  to  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government.  In  any 
event.  Great  Britain  must  let  it  be  known  that  she  has 
a  definite  policy  and  intends  to  stand  by  it,  a  policy,  of 
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course,  directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  Rhineland  to 
Germany  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  To  wait  on 
events,  and  have  no  definite  idea  of  what  we  intend  to  do, 
will  simply  fortify  reaction  in  France.  The  position  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Councils  of  Europe  is  so  immeasur¬ 
ably  strong  that  she  has  only  to  assert  her  will  and  make 
it  plain  that  she  is  determined  to  carry  out  a  definite  policy 
at  a  stated  lime  to  remove  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  her 
path.  But  M.  Poincare  will  never  believe  that  the  British 
are  in  earnest  until  they  definitely  declare  that  they  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  patience. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  situation  will  not  be  allowed 
to  drift  to  this  point,  for  a  sharp  disagreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  would  imperil  the  success  of  the 
policy  of  Locarno.  But  time  presses;  and  the  vision  of 
the  true  expedients  will  vanish  if  the  British  people  allow 
the  task  of  organising  peace  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands. 
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By  “  Augur  ” 

The  Germans  have  set  their  heart  at  freeing  the  Rhineland 
of  the  Allied  occupation,  which  reminds  them  of  defeat. 
Herr  Stresemann  has  lost  much  of  the  authority  he  enjoyed 
a  year  ago,  because  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  withdrawal 
of  British,  French,  and  Belgian  troops  from  German  terri¬ 
tory.  It  is  true  the  first  zone — that  of  Cologne — has  been 
liberated,  but  the  Germans  say  that,  as  the  five  years  of 
occupation  foreseen  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were  at 
an  end  anyway,  there  is  no  merit  for  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  fact. 

Herr  Stresemann  has  let  Paris  and  London  know  that 
his  position  would  be  stronger  to  resist  the  Nationalist 
onslaught  if  the  Allies  allowed  him  a  measure  of  success 
in  the  question  of  the  Rhineland  occupation.  If  evacuation 
before  the  time  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  is  impossible,  the 
Allies  should,  at  least,  reduce  the  number  of  their  troops 
which  still  remain  on  German  territory.  The  German 
Government  relies  on  Article  431  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
to  establish  its  right  to  claim  now  complete  evacuation  : 

Art.  431. — If  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  fifteen  years  Ger¬ 
many  complies  with  all  the  undertakings  resulting  from  the  present 
Treaty,  the  occupying  forces  will  be  withdrawn  immediately. 

The  view  in  Berlin  is  that  by  Germany’s  entry  into  the 
League  of  Nations  and  by  the  last  Agreement  with  the 
Ambassadors’  Conference  in  respect  of  disarmament  the 
“undertakings”  of  the  Treaty  have  been  complied  with, 
all  the  more  so  because  the  scheme  for  Reparations  pay¬ 
ments  has  also  been  fixed  and  accepted.  We  submit  that 
the  German  jurists  are  making  a  mistake  by  not  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  “  undertakings  ”  resulting 
from  the  Treaty  belong  to  two  different  categories.  Some 
refer  to  an  obligation,  which  can  be  carried  out  at  once. 
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or  by  a  single  action,  as,  for  example,  the  surrender  of  a 
ship.  Others  make  necessary  a  series  of  steps  spread  over 
a  period  of  time,  as  is  the  case  of  payments  planned  years 
ahead. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  Treaty  considers  “under¬ 
takings  ”  of  the  last  category  as  fulfilled  at  the  moment, 
when  the  schedule  of  postponed  action  e7i  echelon  for 
them  is  settled.  The  Treaty,  on  the  contrary,  supports  the 
view  that  such  an  “  undertaking  ”  is  accomplished  only, 
when  the  whole  schedule  has  been  carried  out.  This 
results,  among  others,  from  Article  430,  which  is  as 
follows : 

Art.  430. — In  case,  either  during  the  occupation  or  after  the  expiration 
of  the  fifteen  years  referred  to  above,  the  Reparation  Commission  finds  that 
Germany  refuses  to  observe  the  whole  or  part  of  her  obligations  under  the 
present  Treaty  with  regard  to  reparation,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  areas 
specified  in  Article  429  will  be  reoccupied  immediately  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  forces. 

This  we  take  to  mean  that  the  “  undertaking  ”  to  make 
Reparation  payments,  spread  over  a  series  of  years,  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  complied  with  only  when  the  last  payment 
arranged  is  finally  made.  The  juridical  position  becomes 
more  unfavourable  for  the  German  case  if  we  consider 
Article  428  and  with  it  Part  (HI)  of  Article  429  : 

Art.  428. — As  a  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  present  Treaty  by 
Germany,  the  German  territory  situated  to  the  West  of  the  Rhine  .  .  .  will 
be  occupied  by  Allied  and  Associated  troops  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  429. — .  .  .  At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  there  will  be  evacuated 
.  .  .  the  remainder  of  the  German  territory  under  occupation. 

If  at  that  date  the  guarantees  against  unprovoked  aggression  by  Germany 
are  not  considered  sufficient  by  the  Allies  and  Associated  Governments,  the 
evacuation  of  the  occupying  troops  may  be  delayed  to  the  extent  regarded 
as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  required  guarantees. 

Not  only  must  the  “  undertakings  ”  be  complied  with, 
but  there  have  to  be  sufficient  guarantees  against  unpro¬ 
voked  aggression  by  Germany  in  the  future.  The  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments  are  the  judges  of  this  suffi¬ 
ciency,  and  it  results  from  this  that  the  fifteen  years  fore¬ 
seen  as  the  extreme  limit  for  the  occupation  of  the  third 
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and  last  zone  in  the  Rhineland  are  fixed  only  temporarily ; 
the  occupation  may  be  prolonged  and  even  instituted  anew 
if  necessary.  As  the  “  guarantees  ”  are  not  specifically 
described,  we  conclude  that  they  are  more  of  a  moral  than 
of  a  physical  nature,  and  this  brings  us  to  an  all-important 
point,  which  we  shall  discuss  later — the  moral  right  of 
Germany  to  evacuation. 

We  note  that  the  Articles  quoted  speak  of  “  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments,”  and  not  only  of  the  “  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments,”  as  in  other  places. 
This  surely  means  that  the  question  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Rhineland  as  a  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the 
Treaty  is  one  for  all  the  signatories  of  the  Versailles  in¬ 
strument,  and  not  only  for  those  Powers  which  maintain 
troops  in  the  Rhineland.  So  Italy  theoretically  has  a  right 
to  be  heard  in  the  matter  as  great  as  Britain  or  France,  and 
Poland  is  as  privileged  as  Belgium. 

But  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  contradiction  exists 
between  Article  431,  which  promises  an  immediate  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  occupying  forces  in  case,  before  the 
expiration  of  fifteen  years,  Germany  complies  with  all  her 
“undertakings,”  and  the  last  sentence  of  Article  429,  which 
gives  the  Allies  the  right  of  prolonging  the  occupation 
indefinitely  if  the  “  guarantees  ”  against  unprovoked  ag¬ 
gression  are  considered  insufficient.  Wo  fail  to  see  the 
contradiction.  It  is  evident  that  the  Articles  mentioned, 
situated  close  together  in  the  same  Part  of  the  Treaty, 
could  not  be  contradictory  at  the  moment  of  signature. 
The  wording  of  Article  431  establishes  definitely  that  its 
stipulation  applies  to  the  short  period  of  the  first  fifteen 
years  only,  and  not  to  the  duration  of  the  Treaty.  Article 
429  in  its  last  sentence  is  clearly  intended  to  come  into 
force  only  after  the  expiration  of  the  original  fifteen  years. 
The  two  Articles,  therefore,  do  not  run  concurrently  at 
all.  The  last  sentence  of  Article  429  is  to  come  into  force 
—if  at  all — at  the  moment  when  Article  431  has  reached 
the  limit  of  its  lawful  existence.  If  we  look  again  at  the 
text  of  Article  431  we  see  the  word  “  all  ”  ominously  placed 
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before  “undertakings  resulting  from  the  present  Treaty.” 
The  expression  “  resulting  ”  is  important  because  it  im¬ 
plies  not  only  obligations  directly  inscribed  in  so  many 
words,  but  also  obligations  which  result  from  the  spirit  of 
the  Treaty.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  expressed  by  the 
words :  “  guarantees  against  unprovoked  aggression  ” 
contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  Article  429. 

The  alternative  German  claim,  if  complete  evacuation 
cannot  be  obtained,  is  that  the  Army  of  Occupation  should 
be  reduced  to  the  strength  of  the  pre-war  German  gar¬ 
risons,  so  as  not  to  impose  any  longer  upon  the  population 
a  burden  greater  than  in  peace  time.  The  Germans  also 
point  to  the  fact,  which  they  consider  unfair,  that  the  troops 
from  the  first  zone,  when  it  was  liberated,  were  taken  to 
the  remaining  zones,  which  are  now  occupied  in  greater 
strength  than  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  occupation.  But 
from  the  legal  point  of  view  this  claim  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  Treaty,  which  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  limits 
the  right  of  the  Allies  to  have  the  Army  of  Occupation  as 
large  as  they  may  think  fit. 

We  have  given  this  survey  of  the  juridical  aspect  of  the 
question  of  the  Rhineland  occupation  as  it  results  from  the 
Articles  of  the  Treaty,  which  until  now  remain  in  force. 
The  attempt  by  German  jurists  to  establish  an  absolute 
right  to  immediate  complete  evacuation  cannot  be  upheld. 
But  we  believe  that  there  is  much  more  weight  in  the 
German  demand  for  evacuation  as  a  moral  right.  For  it 
stands  to  reason  that  it  would  be  against  common  sense 
and  justice  to  expect  a  nation  which  is  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  to  remain  under  the  humiliating 
control  of  other  members.  The  spirit  of  the  Covenant  is 
against  such  a  state  of  affairs.  Yet  here  we  come  up 
against  a  terrible  fact :  Europe  does  not  trust  yet  the 
sincerity  of  Germany’s  conversion  to  the  faith  of  the 
Covenant.  We  know  that  this  statement  will  be  met  with 
a  shout  of  indignation  in  Berlin  :  “  How,_  after  Locarno, 
after  Germany’s  entry  into  the  League?  What  more 
can  Germany  do  to  prove  her  sincerity?”  Alas,  shouting 
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cannot  change  the  fact  that  the  distrust  exists,  and  we 
personally  are  convinced  that  there  is  good  reason  for  its 
existence.  In  the  preceding  number  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review  we  have  set  out  in  detail  the  causes  for  this  dis¬ 
trust.  (Germany  in  Europe,  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
May.) 

In  spite  of  Locarno  and  of  the  entry  of  Germany  into 
the  League  the  “  Abmachungen  ”  of  the  Reichswehr  with 
the  Red  Army  have  not  been  liquidated ;  German 
diplomacy  continues  to  work  in  close  contact  with  Moscow, 
even  when  the  latter’s  policy,  as  is  the  case  in  Latvia,  is 
directed  against  the  League  of  Nations;  in  the  Council 
of  the  League  Germany  is  not  yet,  as  far  as  Moscow  is 
concerned,  a  free  agent.  Worse  still,  the  last  speech  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Hergt  proves  that  in  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  the  spirit  of  Nationalist  aggression  is  powerful 
and  Herr  Stresemann  is  able  to  remain  at  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  only  by  constant  acrobatics.  But  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  itself  is  not  in  the  hands  of  Herr  Stresemann.  It 
is  the  Geheimrats  and  not  he,  who  are  the  masters.  How 
they  act  we  see  on  the  example  of  relations  between 
Berlin  and  Warsaw.  Herr  Stresemann  and  Dr.  Marx 
have  always  been  anxious  to  improve  these  relations,  but 
the  Geheimrats,  with  their  Agrarian- Junker  sympathies, 
were  opposed.  In  consequence  each  time  when  negotia¬ 
tions  were  about  to  succeed  they  were  suddenly  broken 
off  by  the  action  of  some  “  Ministerialdirektor  ”  or  “  Dezer- 
nent  ”  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse  of  whom  his  colleagues  and 
even  Parliamentary  Ministers  stand  in  holy  dread.  So, 
when  Stresemann  was  taking  a  rest  in  Italy,  the  Geheimrats 
against  his  wish  broke  off  the  negotiations  for  a  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  with  Poland  under  a  futile  pretext,  which  he 
disavowed.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  at  Geneva 
Herr  Stresemann  again  patched  up  the  break  and 
arranged  with,  the  Poles  for  an  amicable  continuation  of 
the  discussion  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity.  More  than  two 
months  later  we  discover  that  the  German  Minister  in 
Warsaw  has  been  led  into  a  blind  alley  by  the  instructions 
of  his  bureaucratic  superiors  and  cannot  carry  on  a  con- 
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versation  which  promised  to  bring  a  final  settlement. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Geheimrats  have  pre¬ 
vented  a  German-Polish  settlement.  In  1924,  when  the 
negotiations  had  reached  successfully  the  final  stage  before 
signature,  they  took  advantage  of  one  day’s  absence  of 
their  chief  to  send  instructions  to  the  German  delegation  to 
break  off  relations  “as  the  Polish  proposals  were  un¬ 
acceptable.”  Need  there  be  surprise  at  the  hesitation  with 
which  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  London — we  deliberately 
say :  as  well  as  in  London — a  German  demand  for  further 
modification  of  the  occupation  rigime  is  received  at 
present  ? 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  treatment  of  Germany  as  an 
equal  among  equals  is  her  obstinate  clinging  to  the 
Moscow  connection.  It  is  the  case  of  the  extraordinary 
bigamist  who  is  surprised  when  told  that  he  cannot  be 
permitted  to  have  two  lawfully  wedded  wives  at  the  same 
time.  He,  poor  man,  had  intended  even  to  present  the 
ladies  to  each  other.  Berlin  must  understand  that  the 
membership  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  is  not  compatible 
with  the  connection  with  an  organisation  which  is  the 
enemy  of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
of  civilisation,  and  of  all  the  ideals  of  the  White  Race. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  are  optimistic.  For  the  nation 
is  alive  and  sound  at  the  core.  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  a  generation  until 
the  present  Junkers  leave  the  scene  of  their  activities,  so 
harmful  to  the  real  interests  of  Germany  and  so  dangerous 
to  the  unity  of  Europe.  Even  now  a  change  is  taking 
place,  and  we  say  that  there  is  hope,  when  the  Faschisiische 
Korrespondez,  a  publication  not  unconnected  with  the 
notorious  Stahlhelm,  begins  to  preach  : 

The  situation  in  Europe  is  such  that  Germany’s  hunger  for  more  room 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  Irredentist  preaching  or  by  territorial  pressure  in 
the  old  Nationalist  style.  The  necessary  breathing  space  shall  be  acquired 
only  by  ...  a  turn  towards  a  policy  in  a  united  Europe,  established  on  a 
broad  principle. 

So  there  is  hope.  Meanwhile  the  Nationalists  in  Ger¬ 
many  may  meditate  the  advice  given  them  by  Mr.  Ramsay 
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MacDonald  in  the  April  number  of  the  EurofUiscke 
Revue.  We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  his 
words  in  German : 

Wir  bediirfen  dringend  eines  allgemeinen  Europaischen  Ubereinkommens 
in  Bezug  auf  Russland.  .  .  .  Das  Ubereinkommen  muss  dem  Grundsatz 
der  Politik  der  Labour  Regierung  entsprechen  :  Hande  weg  von  Russland 
and  Russische  Hande  weg  von  uns. 

This  excellent  statement  means  in  English : 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  general  agreement  in  Europe  in  respect 
of  Russia.  .  .  .  This  agreement  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  essential 
principle  of  the  policy  of  the  Labour  Government :  Hands  off  Russia  but 
also  the  hands  of  Russia  off  ourselves. 


PILSUDSKI  AND  THE  NEW  POLAND 
By  Dudley  Heathcote 

If  the  utter  collapse  and  disruption  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  striking 
results  of  the  Great  War,  there  were  some  other  features 
in  connection  with  its  settlement  that  were  as  significant  if 
less  sensational  in  character.  And  of  these  none  was  so 
notable  as  the  emergence  of  that  forbidden  thing  Polish 
independence,  not  as  an  avenging  figure,  the  retributive 
shadow  of  a  century’s  persecution,  but  as  a  political  and 
moral  necessity  that  none  dared  question. 

Ever  since  1793,  when  her  territories  had  been  invaded 
by  the  armies  of  reaction  and  purged  by  fire  of  all 
liberalism,  Poland  had  been  slowly  immolated  on  the  altar 
of  greed  and  spoliation,  and  her  land  cut  down  and  par¬ 
titioned  among  three  Empires,  while  England  and  France 
had  made  feeble  protest,  yet  done  little  to  avert  a  tragedy. 

Then  came  the  war  and  with  it  the  opportunity  which 
every  Polish  patriot  had  been  awaiting,  a  fratricidal  con¬ 
flict  between  the  three  powerful  nations  that  were  holding 
them  in  subjection.  And  entering  the  lists  the  secret 
associations  of  young  Poles  whom  Pilsudski  had  been 
training  for  armed  insurrection  against  their  oppressors 
now  joined  the  Central  Empires  in  their  fight  against 
Russia,  not  because  of  any  liking  for  their  rule,  but  because 
the  land  of  the  Czar  was  of  the  three  countries  that  divided 
their  allegiance  the  one  which  they  most  detested.  Russia 
once  humbled,  the  patriotic  associations  then  turned 
against  their  two  other  oppressors,  and  though  unable  to 
oppose  them  openly  in  war,  once  their  great  leader  had 
been  arrested,  succeeded  in  so  undermining  the  Austrian 
armies  in  which  they  had  been  incorporated  that  when  once 
the  tide  had  definitely  turned  against  the  Hapsburgs,  the 
Austrian  armies  began  rapidly  to  crumble  and  melt  away. 
How  Polish  armies  which  had  been  organised  in  secret 
suddenly  rose  up  miraculously  from  the  soil,  gradually 
seized  every  military  post  in  Galicia  and  Silesia,  and  then 
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proclaimed  the  Polish  Republic  in  the  town  of  Lublin  on 
November  6th,  1918,  is  so  well  known  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  it  further,  yet  the  whole  success  of 
these  simultaneous  risings  and  the  subsequent  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  old  historic  State  of  Poland  are  so  closely 
bound  up  with  the  name  of  Pilsudski,  and  so  directly  the 
result  of  his  inspired  thought  and  effort,  that  some  account 
of  his  life,  character,  and  achievements  may  not  come 
amiss. 

Like  Kosciuszko  and  Mickiewicz,  Pilsudski  was  born  in 
Lithuania,  in  that  part  of  the  country  near  Vilno  which 
Lithuanians  persist  in  claiming  as  their  own,  in  spite  of 
the  election  held  during  the  Polish  occupation  that  unmis¬ 
takably  proved  the  desire  of  the  population  to  be  merged 
into  the  new  Polish  State.  His  family  was  old  and  dis¬ 
tinguished,  one  of  those  families  of  Polish  gentry  that 
have  ever  played  a  leading  part  in  the  history  of  their 
country  and  yet  remained  untitled;  and  in  the  manor  of 
Zulov  on  November  2nd,  1867,  the  future  Polish  Marshal 
was  born.  The  time  was  a  troubled  one,  for  only  four 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  national  insurrection  of  1863, 
and  though  time  had  a  little  obliterated  the  memory  of 
the  savage  and  relentless  cruelty  which  Count  Mouravieff 
had  manifested  in  repressing  it,  a  reign  of  terror  still 
prevailed,  while  over  every  Pole  there  brooded  an  ever¬ 
lasting  atmosphere  of  suspicion.  Having  lost  the  greater 
part  of  their  wealth,  the  Pilsudski  family  then  moved  into 
Vilno,  and  here  Joseph  spent  his  child-  and  boyhood, 
learning  the  hard  lessons  of  life  and  acquiring  that  staunch¬ 
ness  of  courage  and  never-failing  faith  in  the  future  that 
were  to  be  two  of  his  dominating  characteristics.  Through¬ 
out  these  early  days  his  mother  was  his  chief  guiding 
influence,  and  under  her  impulsion  and  that  of  famous 
Polish  patriots,  whose  lives  he  had  read  and  whose 
example  had  fired  his  imagination,  his  love  for  his  country 
became  a  very  religion.  On  reaching  school  age  he  was 
compelled  to  attend  a  Russian  school,  and  there  spent 
several  years  adding  to  his  knowledge,  but  also  hardening 
his  soul  against  the  ruthless  Russian  propaganda  that  was 
seeking  to  root  out  all  that  was  most  dear  to  him,  while 
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he  went  up  to  Charkow  University  on  completing  his 
studies  to  take  up  medicine.  His  life  as  medical  student 
proved,  however,  of  short  duration,  for  soon  after  joining 
the  school  he  was  implicated  in  certain  student  disorders 
and  summarily  expelled,  his  life  as  an  active  conspirator 
probably  dating  from  this  period.  He  returned  to  Vilno, 
and,  joining  the  Polish  Revolutionary  Circle,  began  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  its  activities,  but  refused  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Alexander  III.  that  a 
Russian  revolutionary  society  was  organising  on  the  ground 
that  this  conspiracy  savoured  of  terrorism.  In  spite  of  the 
moderation  of  his  attitude  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspect 
and  exiled  to  Eastern  Siberia  for  five  years,  and  there  per¬ 
fected  his  knowledge  of  the  Russian  mentality,  his  feeling 
of  distrust  gradually  deepening  into  the  most  active  hos¬ 
tility.  His  subsequent  history  from  the  time  he  returned 
home  in  1892  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  For  thirty  years  the 
Polish  nation  had  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their  Russian 
conquerors,  and  being  unable  to  shake  off  the  inertia  which 
an  unsuccessful  rebellion  had  generated,  were  only  just 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  economic  hardships  which 
the  Russians  had  imposed  on  them  as  fitting  punishment 
of  the  1863  insurrection,  though  associations  of  workmen 
were  already  forming  with  socialist  programmes  that 
derived  their  inspiration  from  the  West.  Pilsudski 
realised  the  futility  of  formulating  any  definite  programme 
so  long  as  Poland  was  enslaved,  and  accordingly  decided 
to  form  a  party  out  of  the  socialist  and  other  elements, 
whose  primary  aim  would  be  to  secure  the  independence 
of  the  country.  He  accordingly  founded  a  new  secret 
paper  called  Robotnik  (“  The  Workman  ”),  through  which 
he  endeavoured  to  infuse  fresh  life  and  hope  into  the 
despondent  nation  and  so  win  them  over  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  Of  this  journal  he  was  editor,  printer,  and  even 
chief  distributor;  and,  visiting  the  various  patriotic 
organisations  in  turn,  he  succeeded  in  spreading  his  mes¬ 
sage  all  over  the  country,  while  he  advocated  indepen¬ 
dence  as  the  only  indispensable  aim,  and  spoke  of  the 
urgent  need  of  preparing  for  the  insurrection  that  was  to 
restore  Poland  to  its  old  position  in  Europe.  During  eight 
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years  his  activity  was  unprecedented  and  his  success  so 
marked  that  a  whole  network  of  revolutionary  organisa¬ 
tions  gradually  came  into  being  of  which  he  was  the 
guiding  and  animating  force,  the  manhood  of  the  country 
being  once  more  spurred  into  generous  emulation  of  the 
heroes  who  had  fought  and  died  to  make  Poland  free.  At 
the  beginning  of  1900,  however,  the  authorities  discovered 
the  printing  press  of  “  The  Workman  ”  in  Pilsudski’s 
flat  in  Lodz  and  immediately  arrested  him.  He  was  sent 
to  the  famous  loth  Pavilion  in  the  citadel  of  Warsaw,  and 
then  after  a  summary  examination  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
Hospital,  from  which  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape, 
thanks  to  the  help  and  connivance  of  Dr.  Mazurkiewicz, 
the  hospital  doctor.  Returning  to  Poland  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  activities  then  became  more  pronounced.  He 
went  to  Japan  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  and,  seeing  the  Japanese  Premier,  offered 
to  organise  a  Polish  insurrection  in  the  rear  of  the  Russian 
army  if  adequate  support  was  given  him  by  the  Japanese 
Government.  Then  when  he  saw  that  no  help  was  forth¬ 
coming  from  that  quarter  he  returned  to  Europe,  realising 
that  the  Polish  people  would  have  to  secure  their  inde¬ 
pendence  unaided,  while  he  determined  to  prepare  them 
for  the  coming  clash  by  making  them  participate  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  organised  affrays  with  the  police  and  soldiery. 
We  see  him  accordingly  actively  interfering  with  the 
mobilisation  orders  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Russian 
Government,  and  not  only  arranging  mass  demonstrations 
of  the  Polish  Socialist  Party  on  the  Grzybowski  Square  in 
Warsaw,  which  were  unfortunately  repressed  with  great 
bloodshed,  but  also  promoting  partial  insurrections  such  as 
that  of  1905  with  a  view  to  giving  his  men  that  experience 
of  fighting  without  which  they  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  achieve  any  lasting  success.  Slowly  but  steadily,  and 
in  spite  of  the  repressive  measures  which  the  Russian 
Government  adopted  after  the  1905  rebellion  to  curb  its 
activities,  the  fighting  organisation  which  Pilsudski  had 
promoted  of  small  guerilla  detachments  whose  principal 
duty  lay  in  attacking  and  raiding  barracks  or  breaking 
open  Government  safes  was  perfected,  until  a  valuable 
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nucleus  of  trained  men  was  formed,  whose  value  in  coming 
years  even  the  weakening  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  Russia  could  not  entirely  dissipate.  Pilsudski  then 
turned  his  attention  in  other  directions,  and,  realising  that 
only  by  the  creation  of  a  regular  national  army  could  any 
hope  be  entertained  of  ever  securing  Polish  independence, 
set  about  forming  rifle  clubs  and  officers  and  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers’  rifle  schools  in  Galicia,  the  direction  of 
his  effort  being  naturally  governed  by  Austria’s  tolerant 
attitude  and  the  fact  that  since  Sadowa  she  had  conceded 
a  measure  of  provincial  autonomy  that  permitted  every 
possible  latitude.  Very  soon  the  whole  of  the  province 
was  covered  with  a  network  of  rifle  associations  (francs- 
tireurs)  whom  the  Government  tolerated  in  view  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  war  against  Russia,  while  the  organisation  grew  and 
prospered  and  its  ramifications  spread  until  they  extended 
to  every  part  of  Galicia. 

How  Pilsudski  utilised  the  splendidly  trained  body  of 
over  10,000  men  whom  he  had  available  when  the  Great 
War  broke  out  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

Hastily  collecting  a  few  hundred  francs-tireurs  he 
crossed  over  into  Russian  territory  on  August  6th, 
1914,  and  after  a  series  of  skirmishes  captured  the 
strategic  town  of  Kielce,  thus  interfering  materially  with 
the  mobilisation  which  the  Russians  had  projected  in 
Poland ;  the  choice  that  he  made  between  the  three 
enemies  of  his  race,  as  also  his  future  action,  being  depicted 
purely  by  considerations  of  expediency.  Realising  that 
the  liberation  of  his  country  could  only  be  attained  after 
Russia  had  first  been  overcome,  he  allowed  no  considera¬ 
tion  to  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  this  purpose,  but 
even  permitted  his  legions  to  be  incorporated  within  the 
Austrian  army,  after  securing  for  them  a  certain  measure 
of  independence.  He  felt  that  no  influence  could  be 
strong  enough  to  dissipate  the  patriotic  ardour  that  he 
had  aroused  in  Polish  hearts,  and  that  his  countrymen 
would  consequently  make  any  sacrifice  that  was  demanded 
of  them,  yet  decided  not  to  strain  too  much  that  ardour 
and  constancy  by  forming  an  association  that  would  help  to 
keep  it  alive,  and  also  prepare  militarily  for  the  war  that 
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he  would  call  upon  it  to  wage  against  the  Central  Empires 
once  Russia  had  been  disposed  of.  With  this  object  in 
view  he  organised  the  famous  P.O.W.  (Polish  Military 
Organisation),  a  secret  military  association  that  was  to 
keep  alive  and  foster  the  Polish  national  spirit,  and  also 
prepare  for  the  coming  war  by  training  and  arming  those 
of  their  countrymen  who  were  ready  to  make  every  sacri¬ 
fice  for  the  common  weal.  For  eighteen  months,  conse¬ 
quently,  Polish  detachments  commanded  by  Pilsudski 
fought  on  the  side  of  Austria  and  not  only  honoured  them¬ 
selves  with  their  triumphs  but  surpassed  the  generations 
that  had  preceded  them,  bearing  themselves  in  simple 
courage  and  silent  sacrifice  with  a  gallantry  that  was  be¬ 
yond  all  heroism.  In  September,  1914,  they  crossed  the 
Vistula  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  and,  though  lack¬ 
ing  artillery,  held  up  the  Russian  advance  so  successfully 
that  General  Dankel  was  given  time  to  reorganise  his 
defeated  troops  and  Cracow  saved  from  a  Russian  occupa¬ 
tion.  On  another  instance  the  Polish  legions,  with 
Pilsudski  again  at  their  head,  pierced  right  through  the 
centre  of  another  Russian  host  that  was  marching  on  that 
town,  this  bold  manoeuvre  enabling  them  to  escape  the 
inevitable  incorporation  in  the  German  army  that  a  retreat 
in  Silesia  would  have  involved  as  alternative.  As  this 
sketch  is  limited  in  scope  I  am  unable  to  mention  all  the 
other  engagements  in  which  the  Polish  legions  displayed 
the  same  fiery  courage  and  determination,  yet  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  making  allusion  to  the  gallantry  with  which 
Pilsudski’s  battalions  stormed  the  bridgehead  of  Josefow 
on  the  Vistula,  or  to  the  dour,  invincible  persistence  which 
they  manifested  when  checking  the  famous  Broussilow 
offensive  on  June  4th,  1916  (Battle  of  Pilsudski’s  Re¬ 
doubt).  Rarely  have  as  signal  exploits  been  achieved 
with  as  small  effectives  (the  Poles  never  numbered  more 
than  8,000  men)  or  in  the  face  of  greater  odds. 

Then  when  the  Russian  armies  had  been  thrown  back 
beyond  the  Styr,  Pilsudski  began  intensifying  the  work 
with  which  the  P.O.W.  had  been  entrusted,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  the  German  recognition  of  Polish  independence, 
as  embodied  in  the  famous  Manifesto  of  July  5th,  1916, 
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was  only  a  hollow  sham  and  pretence,  a  political  measure 
which  they  believed  would  go  far  to  neutralise  the  im¬ 
mense  influence  that  he  exercised  over  his  compatriots. 
For  a  time  his  diplomatic  finesse  and  tact  averted  a 
catastrophe,  but  when  the  German  authorities  began  to 
claim  that  every  soldier  in  the  Polish  army  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  and  obedience  to  their 
high  command,  he  quickly  realised  that  the  weapon  that 
he  had  forged  in  creating  the  P.O.W.  was  the  only  one 
that  would  avail.  Calling  together  a  meeting  of  his  chief 
officers  he  told  them  that  they  had  no  course  left  save  that 
of  disbanding  their  men,  and  offered  his  resignation,  his 
example  being  followed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  Legionaries, 
while  he  gave  final  instructions  to  his  principal  officers, 
and  also  to  the  leaders  of  the  P.O.W.,  in  order  that  that 
organisation  might  be  able  to  carry  on  if  the  Germans 
put  an  end  to  his  activities,  as  he  had  been  warned  they 
might.  Events  soon  proved  how  well  advised  he  had 
been  in  preparing  for  such  an  emergency,  for  he  had 
scarcely  completed  his  arrangements  when  his  public  life 
came  to  a  sudden  end  with  his  arrest  and  imprisonment 
in  the  fortress  of  Magdeburg. 

How  the  organisation  that  he  had  perfected  defeated 
every  attempt  that  the  Germans  made  to  destroy  it,  and 
not  only  increased  in  numbers  and  efficiency  but  also 
materially  contributed  to  the  debacle  of  Austria  by  the 
dissension  that  it  sowed  in  her  army,  space  forbids  my 
relating  with  any  detail.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the 
contribution  which  they  made  to  the  Allied  cause  was  a 
notable  one,  and  that  the  fact  that  its  quality  hardly 
deteriorated  during  the  time  Pilsudski  was  in  prison 
speaks  volumes  for  the  efficiency  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  imparting  to  the  organisation.  With  the  proclaiming 
of  the  Polish  Republic  on  November  6th,  1918,  at  Lublin, 
however,  Poland’s  long  agony  terminated,  for  the 
debacle  of  Austria  was  followed  almost  immediately  by 
a  revolution  in  Germany  and  the  release  of  Pilsudski,  who 
then  returned  to  Warsaw  and  there  took  over  charge  of  the 
situation.  A  period  of  reconstruction  now  set  in,  during 
which  she  was  compelled  to  suffer  many  vicissitudes  and 
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then  emerged  triumphant,  having  successfully  overcome 
the  economic  burdens  that  had  been  her  heritage. 

What  characterises  the  post-war  period  of  Poland  and 
gives  it  its  exceptional  character  is  the  fact  that  it  not 
only  produced  profound  unrest  and  disillusionment  such 
as  was  found  in  other  countries,  but  economic  convulsions, 
money  shortages  and  high  prices,  as  well  as  inefficient 
administration  and  misgovernment  that  were  largely 
the  result  of  inexperience.  For  over  a  century  her  people 
had  been  subjected  to  the  rule  of  foreign  countries,  and 
been  not  only  systematically  deprived  of  any  share  in  self 
government  but  most  cruelly  oppressed  for  refusing  to 
be  assimilated.  Downtrodden  and  enslaved,  they  found 
themselves  suddenly  in  the  position  of  men  who,  having 
always  been  in  prison,  are  as  suddenly  thrown  out  into  the 
world.  The  wonder  is  that  they  achieved  so  much  and  in 
so  short  a  time,  as  again  that  they  so  successfully  foiled  not 
only  the  Bolshevists,  who  in  1920  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  capture  Warsaw,  but  the  far  more  insidious  neighbours 
who  would  have  encompassed  their  economic  ruin. 
Poland  made  doubtless  essay  of  many  ministries,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  her  finances,  administration  and  public  busi¬ 
ness  amply  proved  that  good  statesmen  and  administrators 
cannot  be  improvised  at  will;  but  the  patriotism  of  her 
people  was  of  so  exceptional  a  quality  that  inexperience 
was  robbed  of  most  of  its  sting,  and  administrative  effi¬ 
ciency  and  good  government  obtained  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  entrusting  one  man  with  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
How  Poland  has  benefited  from  the  coup  d’etat  that  sub¬ 
stituted  last  May  a  form  of  autocracy  that  may  be  called 
a  dictatorship  in  that  one  man  is  at  present  governing 
Poland  whose  will  is  law  by  virtue  of  the  moral  prestige 
that  he  enjoys  for  a  majority  rule  that  represents  no  one 
in  that  its  supporters  never  give  it  more  than  qualified 
allegiance  I  will  now  proceed  to  relate. 

A  year  ago  the  position  of  the  Polish  State  was  gloomy 
in  the  extreme.  The  new  zloty  currency  of  which  so  much 
had  been  expected  was  declining  in  value,  business  was 
bad  and  rapidly  growing  worse;  Ministry  was  succeeding 
Ministry  without  ever  devising  anything  satisfactory  or 
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even  formulating  any  law  that  could  be  calculated  not  to 
be  repealed  by  its  successor,  while  parties  fought  or  bar¬ 
gained  for  office,  paying  little  heed  to  the  interests  which 
they  served,  and  leaders  and  not  principles  were  the  orbits 
round  which  politicians  revolved.  Maladministration, 
party  scheming  and  shortsighted  finance  together  were 
dragging  the  nation  down,  while  the  one  strong  man  who 
could  have  saved  the  country  was  living  in  retirement, 
obstinately  refusing  to  return  to  public  life. 

That  the  condition  of  the  country  has  improved  out  of 
hand  since  Pilsudski’s  coup  even  the  most  inveterate 
opponent  of  dictatorial  methods  will  be  unable  to  deny. 
And,  taking  first  the  present  economic  and  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  Poland,  we  find  that,  while  the  reserves  of  gold 
have  increased  from  134  million  zlotys  to  152  million 
between  May  31st,  1926,  to  March  30th,  1927,  and  the 
Bank  of  Poland’s  holdings  in  foreign  currency  have 
similarly  gone  up  from  165  millions  to  210  millions  in  the 
same  period,  the  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  during 
the  last  twelve  months  now  amounts  to  about  600  million 
zlotys,  and  the  State  Budget  has  finally  been  entirely 
balanced,  there  being  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
of  about  50  million  zlotys. 

But  the  repercussion  of  these  events  has  had  equally  good 
effects  on  the  country  generally.  Party  intrigues  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  partly  because  the  lofty 
example  which  Pilsudski  has  set  in  ignoring  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  following  and  appealing  for  support  to  all  genuine 
patriots  has  led  others  to  do  likewise;  and  partly  because 
his  prestige  is  so  high  that  few  ever  dare  to  oppose  him, 
while  the  knowledge  that  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
experiment  may  depend  upon  their  individual  loyalty  has 
usually  acted  as  a  deterrent.  Deputies,  again,  who  hitherto 
had  claimed  a  monopoly  of  knowledge  in  Parliamentary 
business  and  procedure  have  realised  their  shortcomings 
and  humbly  accepted  his  rebukes,  while  administrative 
methods  have  been  modernised  and  the  confidence  dis¬ 
played  by  the  masses  in  the  State  so  quickened  that  the 
desire  to  produce  and  acquire  has  shown  itself  in  the 
creation  of  many  new  co-operatives.  Of  the  many  other 
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reforms  which  Pilsudski  is  projecting  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  new  electoral  law,  by  which  he  hopes  to  get 
rid  of  proportional  representation  and  so  reduce  the  number 
of  parties  that  give  the  Polish  Parliament  its  practical 
character,  and  also  of  the  measure  of  land  reform  that  he 
is  contemplating,  by  which  any  land  deemed  not  sufficiently 
productive  will  gradually  be  appropriated. 

The  conclusion  with  which  I  would  close  this  brief  paper 
is  that  no  Pole  has  ever  rendered  finer  or  more  disinterested 
service  to  his  country  than  Joseph  Pilsudski;  and  that, 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  forecast  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
it  is  permissible  to  express  a  belief  that  in  the  alembic  of 
time  the  sheer  greatness  of  his  achievements  will  become  a 
deathless  power  in  the  history  of  his  race,  the  veiled 
dictatorship  that  he  imposed  as  a  temporary  expedient  on 
his  people  proving  most  unmistakably  that  he  possessed 
not  only  a  rare  understanding  of  their  mentality  but  an 
equally  profound  insight  into  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
their  interests  could  best  be  served.  Like  all  great  men 
who  have  placed  country  above  self,  Joseph  Pilsudski 
wrought  his  thought  into  the  very  fibre  of  his  country’s 
life  and  made  that  life  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose. 
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By  Owen  Tweedy 

Conversation  is  a  means  to  an  end,  applied  by  some 
differently  from  others  but  by  all  with  one  object  in  view — 
the  exchange  of  opinions.  Two  Englishmen  will  come 
quickly  and  forcibly  to  the  point ;  thus  has  the  art  of  con¬ 
versation  been  developed  by  the  English  mind.  An 
Englishman  and  an  Egyptian,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
easily  talk  commonplaces  for  an  hour  before  the  latter  will 
broach  the  topic  of  their  meeting.  But  there  is  nothing 
odd  in  this;  and  every  Englishman  in  the  East  must  learn 
infinite  patience,  by  which  alone  the  East  will  reveal  itself. 
For  the  East  recoils  from  shock  tactics  into  a  passivity 
which  can  nullify  the  cleverest  western  diplomacy. 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  problem  will  one  day  be  solved  in 
conversation  but  not  until  the  atmosphere  of  malaise  now 
obtaining  in  Egypt  has  been  dissipated.  This  malaise  is 
hard  to  fathom  in  the  Egypt  of  to-day,  where,  it  is  no  over¬ 
statement  to  say,  a  real  desire  exists  both  in  British  and 
Egyptian  circles  towards  an  agreement.  Both  Govern¬ 
ments  have  committed  themselves  to  a  policy  of  e^itente, 
the  British  in  their  Declaration  to  Egypt  of  1922 ;  the 
Egyptian  in  two  successive  speeches  from  the  Throne 
during  1926.  And  yet  everything  hangs  fire.  The  visible 
relations  between  the  two  countries  do  not  reflect  any 
urgent  inclination  towards  understanding,  and,  indeed,  the 
political  observer,  newly  arrived  in  Egypt,  may  be 
pardoned  if  at  first  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  neither 
side  is  sincere.  Later,  however,  he  will  realise  that  he  has 
been  unduly  swayed  by  local  conditions ;  that  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  1922,  which  was  sincere,  is  still  the  basis  of  a 
future  agreement,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  present  stag¬ 
nation  is  the  fact  that  both  sides  are  afraid  of  their  own 
people  in  Egypt,  and  are  still,  though  to  a  much  less 
degree  than  formerly,  frightened  of  being  called  defeatist 
or  pro- British  or  pro-Egyptian,  as  the  case  may  be.  There 
is  a  reluctance  to  face  facts,  and  a  situation  has  been 
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created  which  exacerbates  nerves — and  Egypt  is  a  very 
nervy  country — and  postpones  the  final  and  inevitable 
settlement. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  outside  observer, 
especially  if  he  is  British  and  writing  in  a  British  journal, 
is  performing  a  service  to  a  cause  which  he  has  at  heart,  in 
attempting  to  give  an  impetus  to  a  sound  movement  which 
is  lapsing  into  sour  inertia.  British  opinion  may  label  his 
views  as  defeatist  and  his  theories  as  idealist,  impossible 
of  realisation.  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand,  will  inevit¬ 
ably  consider  his  utterances  either  as  inspired  and  there¬ 
fore  suspect,  or  will  invest  them  with  an  importance  which 
will  quickly  magnify  them  into  official  statements  of 
British  policy.  Such  are  the  arguments  against  un¬ 
solicited  intrusion.  But  on  the  other  side  is  the  capital 
consideration  that  Egypt  is  in  the  doldrums;  that  the 
British  and  Egyptian  Governments  are  in  the  doldrums; 
that  in  their  hands  is  a  document,  the  British  Declaration 
to  Egypt  of  1922,  which  brought  Egypt  out  of  the  storm 
of  three  years  unrest.  And  yet  they  will  not  consult  it 
now,  when  it  has  in  it  inspiration  and  impulse  towards  the 
shore  which  they  both  wish  to  reach.  Malaise,  developing 
at  times  into  mistrust,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  present 
dilemma,  a  malaise  born  of  political  manoeuvring  in  the 
arena  of  domestic  politics  to  the  elimination  of  all  effort 
towards  the  discovery  of  grounds  for  common  endeavour 
and  common  achievement  in  the  issues  that  really  matter. 

The  common  aim  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Egypt  is  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
the  two  countries.  This  object  can  only  be  attained  in  a 
positive  and  not  in  a  negative  atmosphere  by  bold  and 
statesmanlike  ventilation  of  the  divergent  points  of  policy. 
But,  at  the  moment,  neither  side  is  willing  so  much  as  to 
hint  at  what  might  be  a  basis,  if  not  of  understanding,  at 
any  rate  of  discussion,  for  fear  of  giving  away  some  point 
out  of  which  the  other  could  make  possible  political 
capital. 

The  British  Declaration  of  1922  has  been  a  fact  for  five 
years,  five  years  of  tangible  Egyptian  evolution,  of  which 
the  year  1926  marked  concrete  advance  in  a  country  which 
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had  had  no  previous  experience  of  independence  or  con¬ 
stitutional  government.  Too  much  stress  should  not  be, 
though  in  certain  quarters  it  consistently  is,  laid  on  the 
inevitable  domestic  deterioration  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  machine.  The  new  regime  of  1922  assumed  control 
of  an  administration  which,  it  is  arguable,  had  in  the  past 
been  built  on  lines  too  complicated  for  an  Oriental 
country.  The  maintenance  of  its  efficiency  has  more  and 
more  devolved  on  Egyptian  effort  as  the  British  officials, 
who  could  master  its  intricacies,  have  progressively  retired. 
The  machine  is  still  working  out,  but  naturally,  not  so 
efficiently  as  in  the  past;  and  foreign  interests  in  the 
country  are  inclined,  again  not  unnaturally,  to  criticise  and 
complain.  Egypt  must  be  aware  of  their  views,  and  it 
behoves  her  to  put  her  house  in  order  (possibly  on  new 
lines  adjusted  to  her  capacity)  unless  in  the  eyes  of  those 
foreign  interests  to  which,  more  than  she  is  willing  to  allow, 
she  owes  her  present  prosperity,  she  is  to  sink  to  the  in¬ 
significant  level  of  a  small  Balkan  State. 

Since  1882 — and  how  few  Egyptians  to-day  ever  reflect 
on  the  previous  state  of  the  country  under  the  Viceroyalties 
of  Abbas,  Said  and  Ismail  the  Magnificent — the  country 
has  prospered  and  developed.  The  fact  is  incontro¬ 
vertible,  and  the  feat  was  the  fruit  of  British  effort. 
Times  have  changed;  and  in  forty-five  years  Egyptian 
evolution  has  greatly  advanced  both  politically  and  educa¬ 
tionally.  But  the  communications,  the  irrigation  and  the 
system  of  public  security  in  the  country  still  require  guid¬ 
ance  and  assistance  from  outside.  These  are  facts  which 
Egypt  must  face  if  she  is  to  maintain  her  position  in  the 
world.  And  she  is  facing  them  and  wisely  is  seeking  the 
expert  help  which  she  needs  from  that  nation  which,  with 
all  its  faults,  has  put  her  on  her  feet.  She  has  just  re¬ 
engaged  expert  reinforcement  from  Great  Britain.  Her 
interest  now  is  to  benefit  from  this  assistance  to  the  full. 
It  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  British  official  mentality 
to  expect  to  be  trusted  and  to  accept  responsibility.  In 
this  attitude  there  is  no  hint  of  dictation.  And  it  is  for 
Egypt,  who  has  sought  this  strengthening  of  her  own  staff, 
to  realise  that  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  the  Englishman 
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in  her  midst  will  only  be  content  if  he  is  used  and  trusted 
and  can  feel  that  he  is  really  earning  his  salary  and  is  not 
a  figure  in  an  ornamental  facade,  erected  to  impress  foreign 
opinion.  So  much  for  the  domestic  and  administrative 
future  of  the  country.  Internationally,  the  last  five  years 
have  registered  a  gradual  consolidation  of  the  new  regime 
with  its  constitution  and  its  Parliament  which  have  en¬ 
dowed  the  country,  particularly  during  the  last  year,  with  a 
degree  of  stability,  the  effects  of  which  are  slowly  making 
themselves  felt  outside  Egyptian  boundaries. 

A  review  of  the  present  British  position  in  Egypt 
necessitates  reference  to  history  and  to  the  Declaration  of 
1922.  The  latter  was  not  an  original  document  nor  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  as  it  has  too  often  been  styled.  In  the 
spring  of  1919  Egypt  had  been  shaken  to  its  core  by  dis¬ 
order  and  its  subsequent  suppression.  The  agitation 
which  had  brought  about  the  upheaval  was  still  acute  when 
Lord  Milner’s  Mission  arrived  in  Egypt  the  following 
winter.  The  Mission  was  headed  by  a  great  Imperialist. 
Its  members  were  neither  defeatists  nor  “  Little  Eng¬ 
landers.”  They  studied  the  situation  at  its  worst  under 
conditions  of  embarrassing  difficulty ;  and  in  the  end  their 
report,  which  was  unanimous,  forecast  a  fundamental  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
The  public  services  should  be  Egyptianised;  elections 
were  advocated  to  inaugurate  a  Parliamentary  regime;  a 
constitution  was  foreshadowed ;  and  as  part  and  parcel  of 
a  comprehensive  alliance  and  in  the  mutual  interests  of 
both  countries  the  location  of  the  British  fighting  forces 
in  the  country  should  become  a  subject  of  mutual  discus¬ 
sion,  not  as  an  army  of  occupation,  but  as  an  allied  con¬ 
tingent,  stationed  on  Egyptian  soil  by  agreement  with  the 
Egyptians  and  as  a  protection  against  external  aggression. 

Egyptian  agitation,  admittedly  ungenerous,  nullified  the 
immediate  utility  of  the  Milner  report.  But  it  had  cleared 
the  air.  Eighteen  months  after  its  publication  Lord 
Allenby  gave  unilateral  and,  owing  to  the  persistence  of 
disorder,  necessarily  restricted  effect  to  the  spirit  which 
underlay  its  findings.  As  a  result,  when  he  left  Egypt  in 
1925,  the  country  had  its  independence,  a  constitution  and 
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a  parliament;  martial  law  had  been  abolished;  and  a 
bilateral  agreement  had  been  signed  for  the  retirement  of 
foreign  officials  against  generous  compensation.  The 
gesture  of  the  British  Government  and  of  Lord  Allenby 
in  1922  is  still  highly  unpopular  in  certain  foreign 
quarters,  and  paradoxically  has  been  rejected  by  Egypt, 
who  has  danced  to  the  tune  of  its  benefits  conferred  with¬ 
out  paying  the  piper.  But  it  was  a  consistent  advance  in 
British  post-Cromerian  policy  which  dates  from  1907  and 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  as  His  Majesty’s 
Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Egypt. 

Lord  Lloyd  has  been  in  Egypt  since  November,  1925. 
In  1926  he  had  the  satisfaction,  denied  to  his  predecessor, 
of  witnessing  the  accession  to  power  of  a  politically  well 
balanced  Coalition  Ministry  with  the  hitherto  unique 
characteristic  of  being  representative  of  the  great  majority 
of  Egyptians  and  at  the  same  time  unhostile  to  Great 
Britain.  In  a  way  this  coalition  did  not  realise  the  hopes 
which  it  first  encouraged  both  in  British  and  Egyptian 
quarters,  but  it  had  to  its  credit  a  further  and  a  logical 
advance  towards  the  liquidation  of  outstanding  points  of 
divergence.  British  policy  had  in  1923  accepted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  foreign  officials  from 
the  Egyptian  Government  by  1927,  and  it  was  within 
Egypt’s  right  not  to  retain  any  foreigners  in  her  service 
after  that  date.  But  she  made  no  such  sweeping 
change.  British  expert  advice  is  still  peculiarly  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  her  prosperity,  and  she  made  a 
selection  up  to  her  needs  among  the  former  foreign  staff 
according  to  her  own  lights  and  with  her  eyes  wide  open. 
Time  will  show  whether  the  selection  was  wise  either  in  its 
adequacy  or  in  its  detail.  But  for  better  or  for  worse  it 
was  made,  and  it  is  for  Egypt  to  justify  her  independ¬ 
ence  of  choice.  This  independence  has  been  stigmatised 
in  certain  British  circles  as  a  calculated  gesture,  made  to 
show  the  world  that  Egypt  was  not  afraid  to  thwart  an 
attempt  made  by  the  British  Government  to  dictate 
Egyptian  policy  on  domestic  matters.  These  are  views 
expressed  in  the  heat  of  the  moment;  they  are,  perhaps, 
inevitable  in  a  country  where  nerves  play  a  large  part; 
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they  have  given  fresh  encouragement  to  the  gloomiest 
instincts  of  the  average  Englishman;  they  represent  a 
wrong  belief  that  the  nationalism  of  the  recent  govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  was  only  a  disguised  form  of  the  subversive 
regime  of  1924. 

It  is  ungenerous  and  illogical  so  to  interpret  the  incident. 
Egypt  acted  within  her  rights  and  the  responsibility  is 
hers.  The  next  ten  years  will  vindicate  or  condemn  the 
restrictions  of  her  choice,  and  the  tourist  traffic,  the  cotton 
industry,  and  the  imports  and  exports  statistics  will  be 
quickly  sensitive  to  undue  deterioration  in  the  country 
should  the  administrative  machine  falter  for  the  lack  of 
proper  expert  attention.  The  malaise  which  has  arisen 
between  the  British  and  the  Egyptian  authorities  over  this 
unfortunate  and,  be  it  said,  secondary  issue,  is  reflected  in 
Egypt  by  a  sullen  and  barren  passivity  in  both  circles. 
This  atmosphere  must  be  dissipated  if  a  treaty  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  policies  of  both  countries.  Delay  in 
getting  to  grips  will  only  attenuate  nerves  and  patience 
and  retard  the  re-establishment  of  normal  relations  on  a 
propitious  basis.  Both  sides  can  contribute  towards  a 
betterment  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  Egypt  may 
be  assured  that  a  genuine  effort  on  her  part  in  this  direction 
will  evoke  a  sympathetic  response  from  the  vast  majority 
of  the  British  public.  When  normality  has  been  resumed 
both  Governments,  abandoning  piecemeal  bickering  over 
minor  issues,  will  have  a  clear  atmosphere  in  which  to  view 
the  really  important  facts  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  problem. 

What  are  the  facts?  Space  does  not  permit  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  detail  of  all  the  divergencies  in  policy  between 
the  two  Governments,  but  in  an  effort  to  describe  in  a 
general  way  the  main  points  at  issue  it  is  possible  within 
the  limits  of  an  article  to  review  progressively  the  problems 
of  the  British  Army  in  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  the  position 
of  foreigners  in  Egypt  which  underlie  the  terseness  of  the 
four  points  reserved  for  future  discussion  by  the  terms  of 
the  British  Declaration  to  Egypt  of  1922. 

Egypt  is  geographically  easily  assailable  and  militarily 
weak.  Recognition  of  these  facts  is  not  derogatory  to  her 
independence,  nor  is  it  humiliating  to  seek  to  remedy  her 
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weakness  through  an  alliance  with  the  strong.  That  alli¬ 
ance  can  only  be  with  Great  Britain,  whom  Egypt  knows, 
on  whose  friendship  she  can  count,  and  whose  competence 
to  protect  her  is  unquestioned.  At  the  same  time.  Great 
Britain  will  be  safeguarding  her  own  well-known  interests 
in  Egypt.  But  in  the  execution  of  this  twofold  function 
she  can  and,  as  far  as  possible,  ought  to  avoid  offending 
the  amouT-frofre  of  her  weaker  ally.  And  here  let  it  be 
said  at  once  that  the  presence  of  foreign  garrisons  in  its 
capital'  and  principal  seaport  is  an  offence  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  country.  In  an  alliance  the  protecting  garrison 
will  have  defined  and  not,  as  at  present,  vague  responsi¬ 
bilities.  It  will  be  supplementing  Egypt’s  weakness 
against  foreign  aggression  and  protecting  the  vital  com¬ 
munications  of  the  British  Empire.  These  are  unvarnished 
facts  which,  if  an  alliance  is  to  materialise,  can  only  be  met 
by  a  rearrangement  of  the  British  forces  in  Egypt.  The 
Canal  zone  and  Alexandria  are  the  vital  points  in  the 
defence  of  the  interests  of  both  countries,  and  if  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  reached  on  this  cardinal  issue  the  former  would 
become  a  military  and  the  latter  a  naval  allied  headquarters. 
As  a  first  stage  the  British  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from 
Cairo,  and  an  allied  force,  preponderatingly  British  and 
under  British  command,  would  be  concentrated  on  the 
Canal  with  the  British  camps  at  Ismailia  and  Port  Said 
and  the  Egyptian  at  Suez.  The  Canal  position  has  the 
obvious  military  drawback  that  it  relies  solely  for  its  water 
supply  on  the  Sweet  Water  Canal,  which  is  easily  acces¬ 
sible  to  sabotage  between  Ismailia  and  Zagazig.  But  this 
legitimate  objection  is  not  insurmountable,  and  Egypt 
should  be  willing  to  create  emergency  water  reserves 
throughout  the  zone  by  the  erection  of  adequate  sea -water 
condensers  for  the  supply  of  the  allied  troops  in  any  un¬ 
foreseen  circumstances.  Later,  as  a  second  stage,  the 
British  garrison  at  Alexandria  would  be  withdrawn  on  a 
prearranged  time-table  and  the  port  constituted  as  a  strong 
allied  naval  base  under  the  control  of  the  British  naval 
headquarters  at  Malta. 

The  spirit  underlying  these  suggestions  is  the  wish  to 
conceive  the  Alliance  as  a  reality,  a  co-operation  in  a  mutual 
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interest,  and  as  a  permanent  state,  and  not  a  makeshift. 
To  realise  this  wish  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  British  forces 
from  Cairo  and  Alexandria  must  not  be  hailed  in  Egypt  as 
an  Egyptian  triumph,  nor  in  England  as  a  specimen  of  the 
“  cut  and  run  ”  policy.  History  will  regard  it  later  as  a 
statesmanlike  compromise  over  a  difficult  problem  by  which 
Egyptian  integrity  was  guaranteed  to  Egyptian  satis¬ 
faction;  the  British  Government  obtained  de  foedere  as 
well  as  de  facto  security  for  their  paramount  Imperial 
interests;  and  all  in  a  competent,  friendly,  and 
inoffensive  manner. 

The  government  of  the  Sudan  is  an  Anglo-Egyptian  con¬ 
dominium,  established  by  treaty  after  the  successful  issue 
of  the  1896  expedition  against  the  Dervishes.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  was  undertaken  by  both  Great  Britain  and  Egypt,  not 
out  of  motives  of  conquest  and  territorial  aggrandisement, 
but  to  free  Egypt  from  the  menace  of  Mahdism  on  her 
southern  border  and  to  bring  order  and  good  government 
to  the  Sudan.  Since  1898  both  countries  have  contributed 
jointly  towards  Sudanese  regeneration,  Egypt  by  unstint¬ 
ing  financial  support  for  the  creation  of  necessary  public 
works  and  by  the  maintenance,  up  to  the  tragic  events  of 
1924,  of  an  Egyptian  garrison  in  the  country;  Great  Britain 
by  military  support,  the  creation  of  a  Civil  Service  which 
has  brought  order  out  of  chaos  and  by  her  financial  guaran¬ 
tees  of  the  public  loans  which  have  permitted  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Sudan  agriculture  and  communications.  These 
contributions  have  been  essentially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sudan  itself.  Nowadays,  particularly  in  Egypt,  they  are 
cited  as  evidence  in  support  of  dry-as-dust  historical  facts 
of  debatable  validity  on  which  to  base  claims  for  sovereign 
ownership  of  the  country.  Such  tactics  have  already  pro¬ 
duced  the  cruel  happenings  of  1924  in  Cairo  and  Khar¬ 
toum,  and  they  can,  if  persisted  in,  seriously  handicap  the 
further  progress  of  the  Sudan.  The  condominium,  for  all 
its  anomalies,  has  served  the  Sudan  well,  which,  after  all, 
was  the  object  of  its  creation.  When  the  Sudan  clauses  in 
the  treaty  of  Alliance  come  to  be  debated,  agreement  will 
only  be  reached  when  both  parties  face  the  facts  of  the  case 
and,  abandoning  irrelevant  claims  for  sole  ownership,  con- 
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centrate  on  making  provision  for  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  country,  to  which  both  have  already  contributed  so 
much.  Let  the  condominium  stand  reinforced  by  detailed 
and  binding  guarantees  to  Egypt  for  the  fullest  supply  of 
Nile  water  for  her  vital  agricultural  requirements  down¬ 
river.  Egypt’s  real  interest  in  the  Sudan  is  not  territorial, 
but  aquatic.  Her  requirements  of  water  are  well  known. 
A  succession  of  technical  commissions  have  reported  on 
the  control  of  the  Nile;  have  established  the  maximum 
storage  capacity  of  the  existing  and  of  the  new  works 
whose  erection  they  advocated;  have  determined  the  sur¬ 
plus  available  after  Egypt’s  prior  and  recognised  needs 
have  been  met;  and  have  suggested  how  this  surplus  can, 
in  equity  both  to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  be  allocated  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  For  the  Sudan  has  every  right  to  an 
adequacy  of  water  for  her  own  development,  and  when  the 
contemplated  storage  works  have  been  built  there  will  be 
enough  surplus  to  go  far  to  satisfy  the  utmost  require¬ 
ments  of  the  agricultural  programmes  of  both  countries. 
The  Sudan  has  gone  ahead  with  her  programme,  and  the 
Gezira  concessions  are  the  result.  But  Egypt  is  lagging 
behind,  and  her  failure  to  co-operate  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  joint  project  for  Nile  conservancy  is  doing  her  no 
good  either  politically  or  agriculturally.  Public  appre¬ 
hension  has  been  fostered  in  Egypt  by  wild  agitation  and 
talk  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  Sudan  can  at  will  destroy 
the  Egyptian  irrigation  system.  This  feeling  is  strong,  and 
it  can  only  be  dispersed  by  technical  argument  reinforced 
by  binding  treaty  agreement.  The  work  of  an  Alliance 
will  be  to  provide  Egypt  with  the  Guarantees  which  are 
her  right,  and  if  the  future  negotiators  on  the  Egyptian 
side  subordinate  political  considerations  to  technical  argu¬ 
ment  these  guarantees  will  emerge  in  their  true  value, 
suspicion  will  be  removed,  and  in  a  new  atmosphere  of 
confidence  Egypt  can  proceed  to  the  completion  of  her 
Nile  conservancy  works,  the  creation  of  which  becomes 
yearly  increasingly  more  urgent  owing  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  her  population. 

The  position  of  foreigners  in  Egypt,  as  in  every  Oriental 
country,  is  difficult.  In  Egypt  foreigners  have  acquired 
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a  series  of  safeguards,  the  jealously  husbanded  Capitula¬ 
tions,  which  during  the  British  occupation  have  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  two  agencies  peculiar  to  Egypt — the 
presence  in  the  European  centres  of  British  forces  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  of  British  and 
foreign  personnel  in  the  Egyptian  police  forces  in  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  and  the  Canal  zone.  Egyptians  themselves 
will  rarely  cavil  at  the  tactful  and  efficient  service  of  the 
foreign  element  in  these  forces.  The  police  of  the  three 
centres  are  respected  and  useful,  and  even  in  the  height 
of  the  various  upheavals  between  1919  and  1924,  within 
their  limits,  they  did  their  duty  towards  the  public  regard¬ 
less  of  politics.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  next  ten  years  will  be  a  period 
of  probation  for  Egypt,  and  in  her  own  interests  Egypt 
will  be  wise  meanwhile  to  court  foreign  confidence.  After 
the  anticipated  withdrawal  of  British  forces  from  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  foreign  apprehensions  for  their  daily  safety 
will  be  bound  to  be  acute  and  real.  For  memories  of 
comparatively  recent  events  are  still  vivid  in  their  minds. 
Egyptian  negotiators  will  be  sensible  and  statesmanlike 
if  in  the  course  of  discussion  of  the  terms  of  an  Alliance 
they  make  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  past  or  to  discount 
the  genuineness  of  these  foreign  apprehensions.  They  are 
real,  and  time  alone  can  dispel  them.  It  would  be  a  gesture 
worthy  of  a  great  occasion  were  Egypt  boldly  to  recognise 
these  facts  and,  in  a  sincere  effort  towards  the  solution 
of  the  greater  problems,  herself  to  initiate  the  proposal 
that  British  control  and  European  personnel  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  three  police  forces  should  be  maintained  on 
the  present  scale  for  at  least  another  ten  years. 

The  Capitulations  are  grouped  in  two  categories — the 
financial  and  the  judicial.  The  most  important  financial 
clauses  relieve  foreign  nationals  from  Egyptian  taxation 
and  fix  the  Customs  at  certain  rates  which  can  only  be 
varied  with  the  consent  of  the  nineteen  capitulatory 
Powers.  Both  these  restrictions  impoverish  Egyptian  re¬ 
venue  at  a  time  when  the  development  of  the  country  in 
hygienic,  agricultural,  and  educational  directions  calls  for 
an  expansion  of  its  financial  resources.  The  financial 
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clauses  of  the  Capitulations  ,are  ripe  for  revision. 
Foreigners  enjoying  the  sweets  of  their  callings  in  the 
land  of  their  adoption  should  be  taxed,  but  only  with  the 
treaty  proviso  that  the  incidence  of  all  new  taxation  would 
fall  impartially  on  foreigner  and  Egyptian  alike.  With 
regard  to  the  Customs,  valid  argument  can  scarcely  be 
adduced  to  oppose  the  Egyptian  demand  for  liberty  to 
fix  Egyptian  tariffs;  but  here  again  the  same  principles 
of  equity  must  be  guaranteed. 

Only  the  trained  lawyer  would  dare  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  judicial  clauses  of  the  Capitulations.  But  lay  com¬ 
ment  may  be  permitted  under  three  headings.  First, 
in  the  present  state  of  Egyptian  evolution  the  foreigner 
is  fully  entitled  to  the  retention  of  the  capitulatory  rights 
of  the  inviolability  of  his  home  except  under  the  protection 
of  his  own  consular  authorities.  Secondly,  there  appear 
to  be  anomalies  between  the  consular,  the  native,  and  the 
Mixed  Court  codes  in  respect  of  certain  offences,  notably 
the  drug  traffic.  Thirdly,  on  some  few  issues  the  codes 
of  the  Native  and  the  Mixed  Courts  could  be  profitably 
and  equitably  reconciled. 

Commerce  is  an  issue  which  can  be  discussed  in  an 
atmosphere  free  from  political  controversy,  and  there  is 
as  yet  no  trade  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Egypt.  Both  countries  would  profit  from  such  an  agree¬ 
ment,  covering  reciprocation  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
clauses  and  such  problems  as  the  air,  broadcasting,  and 
wireless,  in  which  respect  Egypt  still  lags  behind  other 
nations.  A  trade  agreement  would  be  supplementary  to 
the  main  political  Alliance.  Its  discussion  should  present 
no  insuperable  problems,  and  its  conclusion  would  create 
mutual  confidence  between  the  two  peoples.  It  would  be 
a  happy  event  if  commercial  understanding  could  be  made 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  greater  political  accord  which 
both  countries  will  inevitably  reach. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  INDIAN  STATES 
TO  BRITISH  INDIA 

By  Sir  M.  F.  O’Dwyer,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  shape  given  to  the  Indian 
reforms  of  1919  was  the  result  of  a  historic  oversight.  Cer¬ 
tain  well-meaning  theorists  in  England  had  for  years  been 
working  out  a  scheme  for  an  Empire  Parliament.  That 
scheme,  which  never  materialised  because  the  Dominions 
refused  to  look  at  it,  was  almost  complete — on  paper — 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  great  Indian  Empire 
had  been  overlooked.  The  authors  decided  to  make  good 
that  omission  by  hastily  devising  a  scheme  which  would 
give  British  India  the  semblance  of  a  democratic  consti¬ 
tution,  and  thus  fit  her  eventually  for  Dominion  status  and 
inclusion  with-  the  other  Dominions  in  the  Parliament  of 
the  Empire.  It  was  a  lofty  and  generous  conception; 
but,  like  all  schemes  based  on  abstractions  regardless  of 
history,  environment  and  the  human  nature  that  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  both,  it  has  not  worked  out  according  to  plan. 
The  Montagu-Chelmsford  reforms  of  1919  have  produced 
many  results  not  contemplated  by  their  authors.  But  no 
sensible  man  w'ould  argue  to-day  that  they  have  promoted 
the  peaceful  development  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Indeed, 
many  impartial  critics  assert  that  by  reviving  and  stimu¬ 
lating  all  the  ancient  racial  and  sectarian  antagonisms 
which  a  strong  impartial  rule  had  kept  in  check,  they  have 
seriously  retarded  that  progress  towards  political  unity 
and  responsible  government  which  it  was  their  avowed 
object  to  further. 

But  it  was  surely  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  authors  of 
these  reforms  should  have  repeated  the  mistake  of  over¬ 
looking  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  prob¬ 
lem.  They  worked  out  their  proposals  as  if  British  India 
alone  were  concerned,  and  the  Native  States,  which, 
racially,  geographically,  historically  and  economically,  are 
almost  inextricably  mixed  up  with  British  India,  could  be 
ignored.  Before  their  scheme  was  complete  they  too 
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realised  this  cardinal  error.  In  Chapter  X  of  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  they  put  forward  proposals, 
some  admirable,  many  of  them  ill-considered,  for  over¬ 
coming  the  opposition  which  the  Indian  Princes,  whose  rule 
is  personal  and  autocratic,  might  be  expected  to  offer  to  a 
democratic  experiment  in  British  India,  which  was  bound 
to  have  reactions  in  their  States.  The  most  substantial 
solatium  offered  to  the  Princes  for  their  acquiescence  was 
the  contraction  of  the  powers  of  supervision  and  interfer¬ 
ence  in  case  of  gross  misgovernment  which  the  British 
Government,  as  Paramount  Power,  had  hitherto  exercised. 
In  pursuance  of  the  new  policy  of  allowing  Indians,  whether 
the  hereditary  autocratic  rulers  in  the  States  or  the  newly 
constituted  soi-disa7it  “  representatives  of  the  people  ”  in 
British  India,  to  manage  or  mismanage  affairs,  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  political  officers  in  the  States  was  in  practice 
reduced  almost  to  a  shadow.  This  was  done  without  any 
previous  consultation  either  with  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  who,  as  agents  of  the  Viceroy,  had  exercised  control 
in  the  States  within  their  borders,  and  who  were  now 
eliminated  (the  Government  of  India  taking  direct  charge) 
or  with  the  political  officers  who  were  the  Viceroy’s  direct 
representatives  in  the  remaining  States.  Such  a  relaxation 
of  supervision,  coupled  with  direct  access  to  the  Supreme 
Government,  was  doubtless  popular  with  rulers  naturally 
jealous  of  their  rights  and  privileges  and  it  certainly  dis¬ 
armed  their  opposition  to  the  Reforms. 

A  few  of  the  most  enlightened  rulers  could  be  trusted 
not  to  abuse  their  increased  authority;  others  have  made 
use  of  it  to  tighten  their  grip  over  their  own  feudatories 
and  subjects — “  contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their 
own  ” ;  in  not  a  few  cases  the  belief  grew  that  the  Para¬ 
mount  Power  had  become  so  weakened  by  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation  in  British  India  as  to  be  compelled  to  shut  its 
eyes  to  the  grossest  maladministration  in  the  States. 
Instances  of  grievous  oppression  became  so  notorious  that 
the  long-suffering  Government  of  India  were  at  last  com¬ 
pelled  to  discharge  their  recognised  obligations.  The 
enforced  abdications  of  the  Maharajas  of  Nabha  and 
Indore  in  the  last  few  years  are  among  the  more 
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spectacular  indications  that  there  was  a  limit  to  misgovern- 
ment.  This  reassertion  of  British  authority  and  the  hostile 
attitude  of  many  Indian  politicians  towards  an  auto¬ 
cratic  rule  which,  though  indigenous  and  traditional, 
they  profess  to  regard  as  an  “  anachronism  ”  incom¬ 
patible  with  their  specious  ideal  of  a  “  democratic 
India,”  have  seriously  disturbed  the  Princes.  One  gets  an 
interesting  sidelight  on  the  situation  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  Upton  Close,  an  American  observer,  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  March  loth,  1927.  He  writes  : 

“  I  had  just  attended  one  of  the  gilded  sessions  of  these  Rajas  at  Delhi 
when  I  heard  one  of  the  most  widely-respected  Nationalist  leaders  say, 
‘  As  soon  as  the  British  have  stepped  out  we  will  attend  to  these  pampered 
swine.’  ” 

Here  we  have  class-consciousness  displayed  with  a  venom 
which  in  its  virulent  impotence  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Cook. 
But  this  Indian  disciple  of  Lenin  was  perhaps  playing  to 
the  American  gallery,  and  if  confronted  with  one  of  the 
hated  Rajas  would  probably  have  fawned  on  him  with 
Oriental  obsequiousness. 

The  recent  speeches  of  the  Maharajas  of  Benares  and 
Bikaner  in  welcoming  the  Viceroy  to  their  States  give 
expression  to  the  growing  uneasiness.  The  former,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  January  5th,  stated  the 
grounds  for  his  anxiety  very  frankly  : — 

The  ever-indulgent  British  Government,  eager  to  reward  India  for  its 
war  services,  made  a  fateful  announcement  in  1917,  anticipating  the  actual 
state  of  things  by  at  least  half  a  century  and  attempting  to  build  a  twentieth 
century  constitution  with  materials  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  not  strange 
that  it  has  not  been  successful  .  .  .  and  the  artificial  quickening  of  the  pace 
for  India  must  lead  to  undesirable  results.  It  is  a  mockery  to  call  ourselves 
a  nation.  We  cannot  do  without  British  protection  for  centuries.  A 
further  reduction  of  the  British  element  in  the  Services  and  in  the  Courts 
would  be  a  disaster.  We  must  remember  that  India  is  hopelessly  divided, 
and  no  amount  of  artificial  adhesive  can  bring  a  natural  union  until  it  is 
inspired  by  a  common  cause. 

His  Highness,  who  is  also  a  worthy  representative  of 
orthodox  Hinduism,  corroborates  what  Sir  Abdul  Rahim 
(a  former  High  Court  Judge  and  late  member  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal)  had  stated  at  Aligarh  as  President 
of  the  Moslem  League  : — 

The  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  are  not  two  religious  sects  like  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics  of  England.  .  .  .  Their  respective  attitudes 
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towards  life,  their  distinctive  culture,  civilisation  and  social  habits,  their 
traditions  and  history,  no  less  than  their  religions,  divide  them  so  completely 
that  the  fact  that  they  have  lived  in  the  same  country  for  nearly  1,000 
years  has  contributed  hardly  anything  to  their  fusion  into  a  nation.  The 
English  panacea  of  nationalism  has  brought  not  more  unity  but  worse 
division. 

The  Maharaja’s  anxiety  as  to  the  future  of  the  Native 
States  is  intelligible.  On  that  point  he  said  : — 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  presence  of  600  more  or  less  inde¬ 
pendent  Native  States,  to  which  Britain  is  solemnly  pledged  that  no  con¬ 
stitution  for  India  which  does  not  take  account  of  them  is  worth  a  moment’s 
consideration.  Their  position  in  the  future  Indian  Commonwealth  and 
their  relationship  with  the  Paramount  Power  demand  a  definite  and  un¬ 
ambiguous  declaration. 

The  Viceroy,  in  replying,  said  that  history  would  judge 
whether  the  reforms  were  premature.  He  admitted  that  the 
position  and  functions  of  the  Indian  States  must  be  faced, 
that  an  examination  of  the  facts  was  needed,  and  the 
essential  basis  for  this  would  be  mutual  agreement  and  con¬ 
fidence  between  the  States  and  British  India,  each  recog¬ 
nising  the  interdependence  of  the  two.  Lord  Irwin  assured 
the  Maharaja  that  he  would  endeavour  to  secure  such  an 
agreement  as  would  assist  the  Native  States  to  take  their 
rightful  place  in  the  future  life  of  India.  Great  Britain 
and  India  would  have  to  continue  to  work  together  for 
the  good  of  both,  and  British  collaboration  was  an  essential 
condition  for  the  evolution  of  India. 

A  month  later  the  same  issue  was  raised  by  His  High¬ 
ness  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
rulers  and  a  worthy  representative  of  the  Indian  Empire 
at  the  Peace  Conference  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
According  to  the  Pioneer  Mail  of  February  4th,  the  key¬ 
note  of  his  remarks  was  the  strict  observance  of  treaties, 
non-interference  by  British  India  with  the  Native  States 
and  vice-versa.  Lord  Irwin,  in  replying,  expressed  his 
conviction  that  in  the  India  of  the  future  the  Indian  States, 
with  their  pride  of  race,  their  high  traditions,  not  always 
appreciated  by  modern  political  philosophy,  would  have 
to  strive  with  British  India  as  joint  workers  in  the  building 
up  of  the  new  edifice.  No  loose  stones  or  internal  flaws 
could  be  permitted  to  hamper  this  great  partnership.  It 
was  on  that  understanding  that  the  British  Government’s 
observance  of  the  sanctity  of  the  treaties  with  the  Native 
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States  mainly  depended.  During  Lord  Irwin’s  visit  to 
Kashmir  in  April,  the  same  issue  was  raised  by  the 
Maharaja,  and  the  Viceroy  replied  in  similar  terms. 

From  these  discussions  the  clear  deduction  is  that,  while 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Paramount  Power  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States,  except  in  so 
far  as  such  interference  is  justified  by  the  various  treaties 
and  agreements,  the  States  cannot  expect  to  remain  in 
“  splendid  isolation,”  but  must  respond  in  some  degree  to 
the  progressive  forces,  economic,  social  and  political,  which 
are  working  around  them  in  British  India. 

Within  the  last  few  months  meetings  of  certain 
Princes  and  their  representatives  have  been  held  at 
Patiala  with  the  object  of  forming  an  Indian  States 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
State  subjects,  for  providing  machinery  for  venti¬ 
lating  “  in  a  loyal  and  temperate  spirit  ”  important 
questions  affecting  the  States,  and  for  diffusing  accurate 
and  correcting  inaccurate  information  regarding  them. 
Some  accounts  add  that  it  was  decided  to  make  a  request 
for  direct  representation  in  London,  apart  from  the  High 
Commissioner,  and  for  establishing  a  publicity  department 
here  to  support  their  interests.  However  that  may  be,  the 
States  are  clearly  suspicious  of  the  attitude  of  a  large 
section  of  British  Indian  politicians,  who  carry  such  weight 
with  the  Governments  in  Delhi  and  London.  That  attitude 
was  shown  in  1923,  when  the  All-India  Legislative 
Assembly  refused  leave  even  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  pre¬ 
vent  seditious  attacks  on  the  Princes  by  extremist  organs 
in  British  India.  The  blackmailing  of  the  States  is 
notoriously  a  means  of  livelihood  to  a  section  of  the  Indian 
Press.  The  Assembly  having  refused  even  to  consider  the 
legislative  protection  proposed.  Lord  Reading,  as  Viceroy, 
took  the  very  proper  course  of  certifying  the  Bill  as  a 
measure  essential  to  give  effect  to  our  agreements  with  the 
States.  Since  then  there  have  been  frequent  indications 
of  the  same  hostile  spirit  by  politicians  in  and  outside  the 
Assembly,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Princes  are  known 
to  have  skeletons  in  their  cupboards,  and  are  extra¬ 
ordinarily  sensitive  to  Press  criticism,  gives  an  opening  not 
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only  for  honest  exposure  of  abuses  but  also  for  blackmail. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  States  should  contemplate 
some  form  of  joint  action  in  regard  to  future  developments. 

The  machinery  for  such  action  already  exists  in  the 
Council  of  Princes,  which  was  given  by  the  Reforms 
Scheme  its  present  shape  of  an  advisory  body,  meeting 
annually  to  discuss  matters,  approved  by  the  Viceroy,  of 
common  interest  to  the  States  or  of  joint  concern  to  them 
and  to  British  India.  But  while  the  lesser  States  are  not 
directly  represented  in  this  Council,  the  greater  States 
(Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Baroda,  Indore)  hold  aloof,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  deal  individually  with  the  Paramount  Power. 

To  understand  the  position  of  the  States  vis-a-vis  the 
British  Government,  it  is  necessary  to  rid  one’s  mind  of  the 
idea  that  all  are  of  a  sealed  pattern  and  of  a  common 
model.  That  popular  error  is  as  misleading  as  the  belief, 
so  widely  held  in  this  country,  that  the  various  races,  castes 
and  creeds  of  India’s  320  millions  have  common  interests 
and  common  aspirations  for  national  unity  and  Indian  self- 
government,  as  opposed  to  the  racial  or  sectional  rule  of 
the  past  or  the  British  rule  of  to-day.  The  600 
Indian  States,  with  an  area  of  700,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  72  millions,  exhibit  a  diversity  of  race, 
tradition,  history  and  aspirations  almost  as  great  as  the 
250  millions  grouped  in  the  15  Provinces  of  British  India. 
In  area  and  population  they  range  from  great  princi¬ 
palities  like  Hyderabad  and  Jammu-Kashmir,  with  areas 
as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  populations  of  12^  and  3^ 
millions  respectively;  Mysore,  Gwalior  and  Marwar,  each 
as  large  as  Ireland,  with  6  millions,  3  millions  and  2 
millions  of  inhabitants;  Baroda,  Mewar,  Travancore  and 
Jaipur,  each  about  the  size  of  Wales,  with  populations 
ranging  from  i|  millions  to  4  millions;  Indore,  Patiala, 
Rewa,  each  with  over  a  million  inhabitants,  down  to  petty 
semi-independent  chiefships  with  authority  over  a  few 
square  miles  and  a  few  thousand  people.  These  latter  are 
often  of  greater  antiquity,  and  hold  their  heads  as  high 
as  their  powerful  neighbours.  For  the  greatest  of  the 
States  are  of  recent  growth,  and  are  as  much  the  result  of 
conquest  as  the  British  dominion  in  India. 
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Broadly  speaking,  the  only  Native  States  older  than 
British  rule  are  Mysore,  Travancore  and  Cochin  in 
Southern  India,  and  the  groups  of  Rajput  States  in 
Rajputana,  Central  India  and  the  Himalayas  which  trace 
their  origin  to  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  The  Nizam’s 
broad  dominions  in  the  Deccan,  the  great  Mahratta  States 
of  Central  India  and  Gujrat,  the  vigorous  Sikh  States 
of  the  Punjab,  and  nearly  all  the  Muhamedan  States, 
arose  in  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  ruins  of  the  great 
Moghul  Empire  as  the  result  of  revolt  or  successful  con¬ 
quest;  Kashmir  dates  back  only  to  1849,  In  nearly  all 
these  cases  the  ruling  family  is  alien  in  race,  and  often 
in  religion  to  the  great  mass  of  the  subjects.  The  present 
status  is  based  on  the  treaties  and  agreements  entered  into 
with  the  British  Government  as  it  came  into  friendly  con¬ 
tact  or  hostile  collision  with  the  States.  Hence  their 
degree  of  internal  sovereignty  varies  very  widely.  But 
this  broad  generalisation  may  be  made  :  The  States  are 
guaranteed  by  the  British  Government  security  from 
without;  the  Paramount  Power  acts  for  them  in  relation  to 
foreign  Powers  and  other  States,  and  it  intervenes  when 
the  internal  peace  of  their  territories  is  seriously 
threatened.  The  States  on  their  part  can  have  no 
relation  with  foreign  Powers  or  one  another  except  through 
the  Paramount  Power;  they  share  the  obligation  for  the 
common  defence  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  they  are 
under  a  general  responsibility  for  the  good  government  and 
the  welfare  of  their  peoples. 

This  limitation  of  internal  sovereignty  was  emphasised 
last  year  in  Lord  Reading’s  despatch  to  the  greatest  of 
the  Princes,  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  The  Nizam’s 
contention  was  that : 

Save  and  except  matters  relating  to  foreign  Powers  and  policies,  the 
Nizams  of  Hyderabad  have  been  independent  in  the  internal  affairs  of  their 
States  just  as  much  as  the  British  Government  in  British  India.  With 
this  reservation  the  two  parties  have  on  all  occasions  acted  with  complete 
freedom  and  independence  in  all  inter-governmental  questions  that  naturally 
arise  from  time  to  time  between  neighbours.  Thus  the  subject  (the  Nizam’s 
claim  to  the  Berars)  comes  to  be  a  controversy  between  two  Governments 
that  stand  on  the  same  plane  without  any  limitations  of  subordination  of 
one  to  the  other. 
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Lord  Reading’s  reply  dated  March  27th,  1926,  states: 

The  sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown  is  supreme  in  India,  and  therefore 
no  ruler  of  an  Indian  State  can  justifiably  claim  to  negotiate  with  the 
British  Government  on  an  equal  footing.  ...  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  British  Government  while  scrupulously  respecting  all  treaties  and  en- 
gagements  with  the  Indian  States,  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order 
throughout  India. 

The  Viceroy  indicated  as  illustrations  of  the  above 
principle : 

(i)  That  the  ruler  of  Hyderabad,  along  with  other  rulers,  received  in 
1862  a  Sanad  declaratory  of  the  British  Government’s  desire  for  the  per- 
petuation  of  his  House  and  Government  subject  to  continued  loyalty  to 
the  Crown ;  (2)  that  no  succession  is  valid  unless  it  is  recognised  by  the 
King-Emperor;  (3)  that  the  British  Government  is  the  only  arbiter  in  cases 
of  disputed  succession. 

He  added : 

The  internal  no  less  than  the  external  security  which  the  ruling  Princes 
enjoy  is  due  ultimately  to  the  protecting  pow'er  of  the  British  Government, 
and  where  Imperial  interests  are  concerned  or  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  a  State  is  seriously  and  grievously  affected  by  the  action  of  its 
Government,  it  is  with  the  Paramount  Power  that  the  ultimate  responsi¬ 
bility  of  taking  remedial  action,  if  necessary,  must  lie.  The  varying  degrees 
of  internal  sovereignty  which  the  rulers  enjoy  are  all  subject  to  the  due 
exercise  by  the  Paramount  Power  of  this  responsibility. 

The  writer,  who  has  served  for  many  years  in  Native 
States,  has  never  seen  the  position  more  clearly  and  con¬ 
vincingly  defined.  One  only  wishes  that  the  even  more 
direct  responsibility  of  the  British  Government  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  own  subjects  in  British  India,  which  has  been  so 
often  endangered  by  British-Indian  political  agitators,  had 
been  expressed  and  enforced  with  equal  vigour  in  recent 
years. 

For,  apart  from  occasional  instances  of  oppres¬ 
sion  or  exaggerated  claims,  the  Indian  Princes  as 
a  body  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  unfailing 
support  of  the  King-Emperor’s  Government  especially 
when  threatened  by  internal  disorders  or  external 
aggression.  Their  staunch  loyalty  during  the  war  was 
a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  most  Indian 
politicians,  whose  attitude  at  the  best  was  one  of 
“  conditional  loyalty  ”  inspired  by  the  desire  to  take  all 
possible  advantage  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  British 
Government.  But  the  Princes’  loyalty  is  a  personal 
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one  to  the  Throne  and  the  King-Emperor  rather  than 
to  the  British  Government  in  the  abstract.  When  the 
reforms  were  under  discussion  in  1918  one  of  the  most 
stalwart  Princes  said  to  the  writer,  “We  shall  always 
be  loyal  to  the  King-Emperor,  never  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  controlled  by  .  .  (mentioning  a  prominent  and 
ambitious  Indian  politician).”  That  is  the  feeling  at  the 
back  of  the  minds  of  the  Princes;  there  is  much  to  justify 
it;  it  would  be  fatal  to  disregard  it  because  it  has  not  often 
found  public  expression.  The  Princes  have  hitherto 
been  staunch  supporters  of  our  Government.  Let  us 
not  give  them  reason  to  repeat  the  bitter  cry  of  a  Sikh 
magnate  in  1920,  when  the  Government  weakly  capitulated 
to  its  enemies,  “How  long  can  a  Government  last,  from 
which  its  friends  have  nothing  to  hope,  its  foes  have 
nothing  to  fear.” 

The  wTiter  holds  no  brief  for  the  Indian  Princes. 
Indeed,  his  cordial  personal  relations  with  many  of  them 
ceased  when  his  action  in  the  Punjab  troubles  and  his 
criticism  of  the  shape  of  the  reforms  were  believed  to  be 
viewed  with  disfavour  by  the  higher  authorities.  But  to¬ 
wards  the  Government,  even  when  they  believed  it  to  be 
pursuing  a  mistaken  policy,  their  attitude  hitherto  has  been 
one  of  loyalty  almost  too  unquestioning.  How  long  will 
that  last? 

The  present  position  is  that  in  British  India  we  are 
making  a  daring  constitutional  experiment  to  establish 
British  democratic  institutions  which  here  are  the  natural 
growth  of  centuries,  but  which  are  absolutely  foreign  to 
all  the  traditions  and  the  social  organisation  of  the  various 
Indian  peoples  and  which  even  the  other  Western 
nations  who  have  tried  to  adopt  them  have  not  made 
a  success  of.  In  British  India,  outside  the  small 
oligarchy  of  Westernised  politicians  to  whom  this  experi¬ 
ment  has  given  power  and  place,  it  has  few  sup¬ 
porters.  It  has  admittedly  stimulated  communal  and 
racial  antagonisms,  is  causing  widespread  strife  and  blood¬ 
shed,  and  is  giving  British  India  not  the  Pax  Britannica 
but  a  sword.  The  authors  of  that  measure  put  it  on 
record  (para.  312,  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report)  as  regards 
the  Native  States : 
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We  need  not  conceal  our  conviction  that  the  processes  at  work  in  British 
India  cannot  leave  the  States  untouched.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  our  pro¬ 
posals  will  afford  satisfaction  to  progressive  rulers  while  respecting  the 
legitimate  desire  of  those  less  advanced  to  go  forward  at  their  own  pace. 

This  pious  aspiration  has  certainly  not  been  fulfilled, 
for  no  one  would  describe  the  Maharaja  of  Benares,  whose 
adverse  views  on  the  reforms  have  been  quoted  above,  as 
other  than  a  “  progressive  ruler.” 

If  the  British  Government  insists  on  its  final  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  the  States,  as 
emphasised  in  Lord  Reading’s  despatch  to  the  Nizam, 
surely  it  is  under  a  reciprocal  obligation  to  avoid  measures 
in  British  India  which  have  already  caused  serious 
mischief  there  and  which  admittedly  must  affect  the 
w'elfare  of  the  States.  Hitherto  the  States  by  their  own 
indigenous  methods  of  administration  have  limited  the 
spread  in  their  areas  of  the  disorders,  communal  and 
seditious,  which  have  been  so  frequent  in  British  India. 
Some  of  them,  notably  Mysore,  Travancore,  Cochin, 
Baroda,  have  made  cautious  advances  towards  a  represen¬ 
tative  system  on  lines  suited  to  Indian  traditions.  Indeed, 
Lord  Ronaldshay  who,  as  Governor  of  Bengal,  was  at  first 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  reforms, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  after  experience  of  their  work¬ 
ing  that  in  British  India  we  might  with  advantage  borrov/ 
some  features  from  the  Mysore  experiment.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  Lord  Lytton,  has  expressed  even  stronger  doubts 
of  the  policy  of  forcing  Western  political  institutions  on 
India. 

The  Princes  as  a  body  are  not  averse  to  cautious  and 
reasonable  constitutional  progress  in  their  States;  most  of 
them  would  probably  be  willing  to  be,  in  Lord  Irwin’s 
w'ords,  “joint  workers”  in  the  building  up  of  the  new 
constitutional  edifice,  if  satisfied  that  it  was  being  raised  on 
solid  indigenous  foundations.  The  growth  of  the  present 
exotic  will  be  subjected  to  Parliamentary  enquiry  in  1929, 
with  a  view  to  the  experiment  being  “  modified,  extended 
or  restricted.”  In  that  review  the  Native  States  should 
be  associated.  The  States  represent  Swaraj  as  known  to 
the  East.  From  them  we  have  something  to  learn,  to 
them  we  have  something  to  teach. 
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By  “  Macdara  ” 

Irish  destiny  is  again  in  the  balance  and  Irish  affairs  will 
loom  large  in  the  public  eye  during  the  next  six  months. 
The  issue  at  the  forthcoming  general  election  will  really 
be  to  decide  whether  Ireland  can  find  a  formula  to  recon¬ 
cile  her  warring  political  sections  and  make  them  stand 
together  for  the  most  vital  task  confronting  their  country, 
namely,  economic  reconstruction,  following  national 
coalition. 

If  she  can  she  need  have  no  fear  of  the  future,  for  she 
is  pregnant  with  undeveloped  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources.  If  she  cannot  and  her  people  continue  to 
dissipate  national  energies  in  futile  political  animosities, 
then  the  heart  of  the  Gael  may  well  be  downcast. 

At  the  present  moment  some  good  schemes  of  economic 
development  are  being  started  but  the  people  are  pulling 
against  each  other;  a  large  section  are  unrepresented  in 
the  native  parliament;  in  West  Cork  a  family  of  Irish¬ 
speaking  Gaels  recently  died  of  starvation,  there  are  many 
other  families  in  Adrigole  on  the  verge  of  the  same  fate, 
and  thirty  thousand  of  the  youth  are  annually  emigrating. 
The  fine  old  country  needs  overhauling  and  all  her  people 
are  wanted  to  take  a  hand  in  the  work. 

These  things  are  not  because  they  don’t  love  Ireland 
any  more,  or  that  Ireland  has  grown  poor,  or  that  the  native 
Government  is  not  doing  its  best.  They  are,  because 
Ireland,  like  every  other  European  country,  is  passing 
through  a  wave  of  depression  and  because  the  Irish  have 
not  yet  adapted  themselves  to  modern  economic  and  com¬ 
mercial  conditions.  And  they  are  politically  unhappy. 

For  example,  we  know  now  that  there  is  not  enough 
land  in  the  Free  State  to  give  economic  holdings  to  all 
the  congests  and  the  evicted  tenants.  But  there  are  by¬ 
products  of  agriculture  which  raised  mighty  industries  in 
Ireland  of  the  old  days,  and  there  are  modern  conditions 
of  farming  and  dairying,  and  treatment  and  feeding  of 
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beasts,  and  marketing,  which  would  make  the  existing 
farmers  more  prosperous  so  that  they  could  employ  more 
labour. 

Then  Irish  rivers  are  among  +he  wealthiest  in  the  world. 
Irish  canals  were  reported  by  an  English  commission  to 
be  a  mine  of  wealth ;  Irish  woollens  and  linens  and  poplins 
could  clothe  all  her  people ;  Irish  coal  and  minerals  could 
make  the  countryside  prosperous — if  the  people  could  and 
would  use  them  under  modern  conditions.  In  one  word, 
what  is  wanted  here  is  national  revival  and  complete 
economic  reconstruction.  The  general  election  may 
bring  both. 

Ireland  will  be  a  great  and  powerful  land  if  her  people 
will  gather  together  and  send  her  forward.  Many  groups 
of  citizens  will  face  the  elections,  all  with  their  panacea 
for  Irish  troubles.  The  result  will  closely  affect  Great 
Britain,  although  the  present  Irish  parties  must  be  sorely 
confusing  to  English  people.  We  will  briefly  consider 
them  in  groups. 

First,  the  Government  party  who  stand  on  their  present 
working  programme  as  you  British  know  it.  The  cost  of 
their  administration  is  admittedly  high  and  their  national 
schemes,  such  as  the  Shannon  electricity  undertaking,  are 
as  yet  too  young  for  the  authors  to  gain  the  necessary  meed 
of  praise  if  praise  there  be  accruing.  The  difficulties 
under  which  they  brought  their  Government  into  being 
are  forgotten  by  the  people  who  only  care  for  the  results, 
never  for  the  causes  which  produced  the  results. 

Nationally  they  have  disappointed  a  proud  Gaelic 
people  who  will  not  realise  that  the  people  who  refused 
to  allow  an  opposition  in  the  Dail  are  just  as  responsible 
for  the  national  result  as  the  Government,  who  thereby 
enjoyed  an  overwhelming  majority — a  virtual  dictatorship. 

The  lack  of  an  effective  opposition  has  made  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bureaucratic  and  dictatorial  in  tone,  so  that  neither 
individually  nor  collectively  have  they  won  their  way  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Ireland  would  undertake  the  future  with  a  better  chance 
of  success  under  a  new  body  of  men  more  in  touch  with 
national  sentiment,  unrestrained  by  commitments,  and 
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helped  by  the  present  body  of  experienced  legislators  as 
an  opposition.  One  of  the  ministers  himself  recently 
admitted  that  the  defeat  of  the  Government  might  not  be 
actually  a  “  disaster  ”  for  Ireland.  But  most  people  here 
think  that  their  return  without  a  very  strong  national 
opposition  would  certainly  be  a  disaster. 

It  is  difficult  to  lead  the  Irish  in  any  movement  without 
a  national  incentive,  and  they  show  no  inclination  to  regard 
the  present  executive  as  national  leaders. 

Now  what  body  of  Nationalists  could  be  the  alternative 
and  still  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  treaty?  For  the 
sake  of  classification  we  will  call  them  Citizen  Group 
No.  2.  They  are  those  who  hold  the  national  ideal  of  pre 
civil  war  days. 

I  say  national  ideal  advisedly  because  the  holder  of 
this  view  is  not  by  any  means  a  doctrinaire  Republican. 
He  is  not  a  revolutionary  either,  but  generally  speaking 
is  a  citizen  who  holds  closely  to  the  view  taken  by  Michael 
Collins  of  Ireland  under  the  treaty.  If  you  question  him 
he  will  tell  you  that  he  wants  to  make  her  and  keep  her 
a  national  entity  culturally,  economically,  and  politically. 
He  wants  to  defeat  the  Free  State  Government  Jaecause 
he  thinks  their  trend  is  purely  Imperial,  that  they  are 
inclined  to  fuse  Irish  interests  with  British,  and  that  they 
are  dominated  by  British  statesmen.  But  he  is  an 
upholder  of  the  treaty,  .his  criticism  is  directed  against  its 
home  implementation.  The  modern  Irish  Nationalist  is 
a  calm  person  :  he  has  no  dislike  for  his  British  neighbours 
and  no  intention  of  fighting  them  with  guns;  in  fact,  he 
has  every  desire  and  intention  of  being  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  them.  But  he  is  a  fanatic  on  one  point,  that 
he  will  not  let  Ireland  be  absorbed  either  culturally, 
economically,  or  politically  by  any  nation  under  the  sun. 

Holders  of  this  cult,  and  chief  among  them  is  the  group 
of  Clann  Eireann,  are  working  hard  and  fast,  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  to  have  the  present  Government  dis¬ 
placed.  It  is  possible  they  will  succeed,  for  they  will 
apparently  be  flanked  by  various  sectional  groups  who 
have  their  own  reasons  for  opposing  the  Government. 
For  example,  I  hear  that  strongly  as  they  differ  from  the 
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fundamental  Republican  creed  of  non-recognition  of  the 
Government,  they  may  nevertheless  have  a  working 
arrangement  to  pool  their  votes  against  the  Government 
candidates.  But  there  will  be  no  fusion  of  policies 
between  those  who  stand  by  the  Free  State  and  those 
who  do  not. 

On  one  point,  however,  I  think  nearly  every  group 
outside  the  official  Government  organisation  are  agreed, 
namely,  that  they  want  to  eliminate  the  declaration  of 
allegiance.  Its  removal  would  enable  every  class  of  Irish¬ 
man  to  participate  in  the  National  Parliament,  and  its 
retention  obviously  has  not  the  slightest  effect  in  promot¬ 
ing  loyalty  to  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
Very  much  the  contrary.  Its  removal  would  allow  a 
normal  marriage  to  be  consummated  between  various 
Nationalist  sections  and  promote  Anglo-Irish  friendship. 

The  Labour  Party  may  be  cited  as  Citizen  Group  No. 
3.  It  also  may  possibly  have  a  working  arrangement  for 
votes  against  official  Government  nominees  with  Group 
No.  2.  The  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  here  is  by  no 
means  extreme  in  its  views,  and  has  done  good  work  for 
workers  of  all  grades.  It  includes  extremely  able  men, 
and  professional  workers  are  forsaking  other  organisations 
and  joining  its  ranks  in  considerable  numbers.  Women 
citizens  always  look  to  these  two  groups  to  support  their 
interests,  and  journalists,  civil  servants,  and  such  classes 
nearly  always  depend  on  Group  No.  3. 

Group  No.  4  must  for  the  purposes  of  description 
include  all  classes  of  independents.  Southern  Imperialists, 
business  men,  town  tenants,  small  farmers,  printers, 
publicans,  blind  people’s  representatives,  independent 
labour  and  women,  etc.,  who  under  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  may  conceivably  be  returned  although  only  represent¬ 
ing  quite  small  groups  of  the  community,  are  grouped 
under  this  head  because  they  have  no  separate  organisa¬ 
tions  of  their  own  and  vote  according  to  their  individual 
will.  There  will  be  a  great  many  of  such  candidates,  and 
while  they  cannot,  of  course,  form  a  Government,  there  is 
every  indication  that  they  will  so  split  the  votes  that  they 
will  prevent  any  of  the  larger  groups  from  getting  a 
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majority  and  will  make  a  Coalition  Government  the  only 
solution.  Some  may,  of  course,  be  absorbed  by  the  other 
groups  before  the  election  takes  place. 

Citizen  Group  No.  5  represents  the  large  farmers. 
Even  among  themselves  they  are  divided.  Agriculturally 
things  are  extremely  depressed,  credit  is  low,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  raising  loans  from  the  banks  is  stressed  even  by 
the  recent  Banking  Commission.  Much,  however,  has 
recently  been  done  for  them  by  the  Government;  an 
unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  amalgamate  the  parties. 
Mr.  Gorey,  the  late  farmers’  leader,  resigned  to  join  the 
Government,  but  the  Farmers’  Party  remains  an  entity  of 
its  own.  The  small  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  work 
with  Group  No.  2  or  Group  No.  3. 

Citizen  Group  No.  6  represents  Captain  Redmond’s 
National  League.  They  accuse  the  Government  not  of 
national  but  of  economic  sins,  of  over-taxation,  and  of 
bureaucratic  control.  They  have  no  chance  of  a  majority, 
but  they  also  will  draw  some  support  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  They  are  generally  opposed  to  any  Sinn  Fein, 
views,  and  have  made  remarkable  progress. 

Citizen  Group  No.  7  are  the  official  Republicans.  Mr. 
de  Valera’s  section  will  enter  the  Bail  and  function  there 
if  the  declaration  of  allegiance  is  removed.  Miss 
MacSwiney’s  will  not  enter  on  any  terms  and  they  declare 
they  will  fight  Mr.  de  Valera  at  the  polls.  Mr.  de  Valera’s 
group  are  likely  to  obtain  considerable  support,  but  Miss 
MacSwiney’s  will  hardly  do  so. 

English  readers  will  wonder  why  the  flower  of  the  Irish 
are  still  going  abroad  to  father  foreign  races.  Well, 
partly  owing  to  the  wave  of  economic  depression  and  un¬ 
employment,  partly  to  the  somewhat  surprising  conditions 
following  revolution,  and  partly  to  the  ever-increasing  lure 
of  America. 

The  first  may  be  remediable,  but  only  if  the  people  in 
a  national  movement  will  co-operate  with  their  Govern¬ 
ment.  Three  conditions  are  necessary  and  should  be 
simultaneous :  a  determination  of  the  people  to  buy  Irish 
manufactured  goods;  secondly,  a  movement  by  Irish 
manufacturers  to  manufacture  on  modern  lines;  and 
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thirdly,  steps  by  the  Government  to  control  foreign 
manufacturers.  Tariffs  are  not  sufficient,  the  control  of 
foreign  capital  in  Ireland  is  necessary  if  Ireland  is  to 
be  prevented  from  gradually  becoming  economically  in 
pawn  to  foreigners.  When  that  happens,  and  there  are 
signs  that  it  is  beginning  to  happen,  there  will  be  the 
tragedy  of  another  political  uprising  to  try  to  salve  the 
economic  wreck. 

It  is  best  for  Ireland’s  neighbours  as  well  as  for  herself 
that  it  should  not  happen.  'T  herefore,  let  no  one  cavil  at 
national  or  legislative  movements  aimed  at  preventing 
such  absorption.  It  has  already  gone  far  in  some  of  the 
most  prosperous  Irish  trades. 

The  political  effects  which  are  following  the  Irish  revo¬ 
lution  are  truly  extraordinary.  The  Sinn  Fein  idealists 
have  been  crowded  out  of  power.  Like  all  idealists  they 
were  better  fighters  than  they  proved  to  be  politicians. 
Some  of  the  best  among  them  are  dead,  others  are  emi¬ 
grants,  others  again  occupy  junior  positions.  Very  few 
have  found  places  in  the  sun.  Strangest  fact  of  all 
they  have  been  and  are  being  replaced  by  those  who  were 
not  only  their  political  opponents  but  their  most  merciless 
critics.  Presumably  it  must  be  admitted  that  Sinn  Fein 
won  the  treaty,  but  Sinn  Feiners  individually  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  benefited  much  by  the  result.  Possibly  because 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  died  and  their 
followers  were  divided. 

The  Free  State  Senate  is  a  good  example  of  this 
anomaly.  At  the  recent  elections  Sinn  Fein  candidates 
were  defeated  and  their  opponents  returned.  At  the 
recent  Senate  by-elections  Sinn  Fein  candidates  were 
defeated  also,  and  one  Unionist  and  two  old  Irish  party 
men  were  elected.  Of  course  the  Senate  is  elected  on  a 
limited  franchise,  but  the  above  is  a  fairly  general  indi¬ 
cation  of  how  things  are  going. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  tribute  to  Irish  tolerance,  but  it  is  at 
least  easy  to  understand,  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of 
Irish  idealists  to  see  the  status  they  won  through  bitter 
suffering  passing  into  the  keeping  of  men  with  whom  they 
are  least  in  sympathy.  That  is  the  truth,  Irish  Nationalists 
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are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  governing  body  either  in  Dail 
or  Senate.  In  fact,  an  impartial  observer  would  probably 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  Sinn  Feiner  who 
had  the  grievance  now,  for  the  Ireland  he  made  is  passing 
out  of  his  keeping. 

In  the  Civil  Service,  in  every  department  here  you 
would  find  the  same.  It  is  certainly  not  the  Gaels,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  who  are  in  power.  But  the  few  that  remain 
are  virile  and  strong  hearted,  and  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  you  will  see  a  Gaelic  revival  sweep  like  wildfire 
through  the  land. 

But  to-day  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Ireland  is  in 
the  hands  of  Sinn  Feiners.  She  certainly  is  not  save  in 
isolated  instances.  Even  some  of  the  leading  army  men 
who  were  “  Collins’  own  ”  resigned  after  a  somewhat 
mysterious  tussle  with  the  Executive  Council  some  time 
ago. 

A  national  revolution  followed  by  civil  war  is  bound 
to  produce  strange  results,  and  to  make  possible  strange 
and  even  unnatural  amalgamations.  But  when  the  men 
at  the  head  of  affairs  are  not  those  who  produced  the 
existing  conditions  or  are  controlled  by  those  who  did  not, 
it  is  accountable  for  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  understand¬ 
ing  in  dealing  with  young  revolutionaries,  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  some  national  misunderstanding  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  that  has  been  the  Irish  position. 

Irish  Imperialists  will  never  really  be  “  submerged  ”  in 
the  Free  State,  their  education,  experience  and  financial 
power  will  always  keep  them  in  smooth  waters.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  old  Sinn  Fein  elements  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  temporarily  oppressed ;  they  are  less  powerful 
and  they  have  at  the  moment  no  really  effective  leaders. 
But  that  will  pass,  and  before  the  next  generation  all  the 
Irish  political  parties  will  be  recast. 

Sinn  Fein  in  foreign  ears  has  quite  a  differetit  meaning 
from  what  it  has  with  us.  With  us  the  word  Sinn  Fein  is 
generally  applied  to  one  of  the  “  old  crowd,”  in  other 
words,  to  people  of  pronounced  Nationalist  views  as 
opposed  to  Imperial.  But  not  to  people  of  any  special 
organisation  or  of  “  revolutionary  ”  tendencies. 
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The  Irish  of  to-day  want  many  and  varied  things  for 
their  country.  For  a  generation  to  come  they  will  be 
building  her  up  morally,  culturally,  politically,  and 
economically.  She  is  a  wonderful  land  of  promise. 

Officially  Miss  Mary  MacSwiney’s  party  is  now  known 
as  Sinn  Fein,  but  it  does  not  of  course  include  probably 
one  fourth  of  the  old  Sinn  Fein  sections  and  individuals 
of  Arthur  Griffith’s  day.  Those  who  survive  call  them¬ 
selves  by  many  names,  some  come  under  Clann  Eireann, 
some  under  Fianna  Fail,  some  under  official  Sinn  Fein. 
Others  have  left  politics  altogether,  and  others  yet  have 
gone  to  people  foreign  lands.  But  when  you  want  to 
describe  a  person  here  who  was  once  officially  Sinn  Fein 
you  refer  to  him  by  the  same  term  for  convenience  of 
classification. 

One  time  Unionists  are  Imperialists  now,  or  perhaps 
Imperial  Free  Staters  would  be  the  more  correct  term. 

These  two  sections  are  struggling  for  the  upper  hand, 
and  eventually  they  will  probably  weld  themselves  into 
two  national  eroups  very  much  as  the  South  African 
people  did.  When  the  struggle  comes  the  Imperialists 
may  have  the  first  innings,  but  in  a  country  like  Ireland 
the  ultimate  victory  will  always  go  to  the  Gaels.  By  that 
time  there  may  be  a  higher  standard  of  world  education, 
and  Gaels  and  Gauls  will  have  learned  that  the  cult  of 
each  was  immortal,  and  that  peaceful  progression  side  by 
side  in  different  lands  was  the  inevitable  end  of  their 
warring. 


BRITISH  POLICY  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE 
By  Robert  Machray 

There  never  was  a  time  when  British  foreign  policy  was 
more  closely  scanned  and  studied,  more  eagerly  discussed 
and  speculated  about  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere  than 
it  is  now.  The  reason  for  this  was  indicated  in  the  course 
of  the  debates  in  Parliament  early  in  March  on  the  Note 
sent  to  the  Soviet  Government,  when  Lord  Salisbury,  after 
remarking  that  he  sometimes  thought  that  the  British 
people  did  not  realise  how  great  was  the  position  of  their 
country  since  the  war,  and  how  overwhelmingly  important 
its  action  really  was,  declared  that  it  was  not  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world  de¬ 
pended  on  the  “  proper  conduct  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Great  Britain.”  He  pointed  out  that  the  situation  left  by 
the  war  and  the  Treaties  that  followed  it  was  most  delicate, 
and  very  little  would  put  it  out  of  balance.  Britain,  there¬ 
fore,  had  a  responsibility  proportionate  to  its  great  posi¬ 
tion,  and  its  policy  had  to  be,  and  was,  shaped  accordingly. 
This  thesis  was  developed  farther  by  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary,  first,  in  his  speech  on  the  Note  to  the  Soviet  in  the 
debate  in  the  Commons,  and,  secondly,  in  a  statement  made 
a  few  days  later  to  the  Press  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva.  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  said  in  the  House  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was  dictated  and  inspired  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  make  the  peace  of  the  world  secure,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  “  appeasement  of  the  feud  ”  which  had 
shaken  civilisation,  and  to  eliminate  the  elements  of  dis¬ 
turbance  and  suspicion  which  remained  from  the  war.  At 
Geneva  he  maintained  that  British  policy  had  undergone 
no  change  since  Locarno;  it  aimed  at  making  real  the 
peace  which  had  been  only  partly  secured  by  the  Treaties. 
The  British  Government  never  sought  to  promote  its  own 
interests  by  making  trouble  between  other  countries;  on 
the  contrary,  it  encouraged  everything  in  the  nature  of  a 
better  understanding  between  conflicting  Governments, 
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and  always  assured  them  that  so  long  as  they  sought  peace 
they  could  count  on  its  sympathy  and  good  will.  Great 
Britain  stood  “  somewhat  apart  from  Continental  politics,” 
with  the  result  that  a  British  Foreign  Secretary  occa¬ 
sionally  received  confidences  from  both  parties ;  in  such  a 
case  the  British  Government  invariably  tried  to  allay 
suspicion  between  the  disputants  and  to  bring  them  to¬ 
gether.  British  foreign  policy  could  be  summed  up  in 
one  word — peace.  So  Sir  Austen.  All  this  seems  so 
straightforward  that  it  must  be  asked  why  it  is,  then,  that 
this  policy,  instead  of  being  accepted  at  its  face  value,  is 
scrutinised,  canvassed  and  criticised  abroad,  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  just  as  if  it  were  something  subtle,  deep,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand,  or  even  sinister — and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  told  the  journalists  at 
Geneva,  “  There  are  no  secrets  in  British  foreign  policy.” 

Why  is  it.?  What  is  the  trouble ?  It  is,  in  plain  words, 
that  the  British  policy  of  pacification  and  reconcilement 
comes  up  all  the  time  against  certain  obdurate  factors  in 
the  general  situation,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  fit  into  any  programme  of  appeasement 
and  peace — factors  with  which  Britain  deals,  or  is  thought 
to  deal,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  each  interested  State  or 
group  of  States,  viewing  British  action  from  its  own  in¬ 
evitable  angle,  to  question  the  single-mindedness  and 
sincerity,  as  well  as  the  efficacy  of  that  policy.  Admitting, 
as  it  should  be  admitted,  that  something  has  been  achieved 
as  regards  settlement  and  stabilisation  through  the  League 
of  Nations,  of  which  Great  Britain  remains  the  chief  up¬ 
holder,  and  through  other  means,  it  is  undeniable  that 
to-day  a  very  uneasy  feeling  prevails  throughout  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  particularly  in  Central  Europe,  because  of  the 
active  and  menacing  presence  of  these  factors.  One  of 
these  is  Soviet  Russia,  another  is  Germany,  and  still 
another  is  Mussolini.  In  his  speech  of  March  3rd  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  said  that  the  East  of  Europe  had  not 
yet  secured  the  same  measure  of  appeasement  and  stability 
as  the  West.  “  Suspicions  there,”  he  declared,  “  are  still 
very  active;  fears,  mutual  fears  in  every  case,  are  very 
much  alive.”  At  that  time  the  Italo- Yugoslav  controversy 
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over  Albania  had  not  taken  on  the  critical  appearance  it 
afterwards  assumed.  The  main  theme  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  was  the  hostility  shown  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  deeds  and  especially  in  propaganda. 
He  denounced  as  utterly  fallacious  the  statement  made 
by  the  Soviet  that  the  British  Government  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  combine  the  nations  of  Europe  into  an  anti- 
Soviet  block.  This  charge  is  at  least  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  has  often  been  authoritatively  denied,  but  the 
Soviet  persists  in  making  it.  In  an  article  entitled  “  The 
Red  Reaction  to  Locarno,”  which  was  contributed  by  the 
writer  to  the  February,  1926,  number  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  it  was  indicated  that  the  isolation  of  the  Soviet, 
of  which  it  complained,  was  the  consequence  of  eight 
years’  experience  of  Bolshevik  aims  and  methods,  and  had 
not  been  engineered  in  any  way  by  Great  Britain;  if  there 
was  a  block,  it  had  been  created  by  the  Soviet  itself  by 
its  own  acts  and  policy  in  its  assault  on  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion.  If  the  Soviet  can  be  supposed  to  have  a  conscience, 
the  block  had  its  origin  and  has  its  existence  in  the  Soviet’s 
own  guilty  fears.  Since  that  article  was  written,  and  as 
was  foretold  in  it;  the  Soviet  offensive  in  China  against 
Great  Britain  has  developed  in  considerable  strength; 
during  April  it  received  a  serious  check,  but  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  to  forecast  what  will  happen  in  the  Far  East. 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  British  occupation  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  at  Shanghai  has  proved  a  masterly  political  move, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  led,  far  more  than  anything  else,  to 
stemming  the  Red  advance  in  China  by  splitting  up  and 
practically  disintegrating  the  Cantonese.  Surely  it  is  well 
worth  noting  that  if  the  sending  of  the  Shanghai  Defence 
Force  is  the  only  instance  of  the  present  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  departure  from  a  policy  of  Notes  and  talk,  this 
action  has  had  an  effect  that  has  gone  much  beyond  its 
ostensible  aim,  which  was  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  British  nationals.  It  has  changed,  at  any  rate 
for  a  time,  the  whole  position  in  China,  to  the  advantage 
of  Britain  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  Soviet. 

On  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Central  Europe, 
the  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  Soviet  Russia — 
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le  conflit  anglo-sovietique,  as  it  is  called — is  watched  with 
the  deepest  interest.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  by  an 
important  foreign  journal  that  this  conflict  dominated  all 
the  policies  of  Europe;  this  is  an  exaggeration,  but  con¬ 
tains  a  good  deal  of  truth.  Although  there  is  no  country 
of  Europe  which  does  not  understand  that  the  Soviet  is 
the  enemy  of  Western  civilisation,  and  plans  local  revolu¬ 
tions  by  way  of  preface  to  the  world  revolution,  there  is 
hardly  one  European  country  which,  because  of  its  poor 
condition  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  does  not  turn 
longing  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  Russia.  The 
Soviet  knows  this  and  dangles  bribes,  in  the  shape  of  con¬ 
cessions  of  one  kind  or  another,  before  these  longing  eyes 
if  it  thinks  it  will  gain  ground  in  that  way,  its  object  all 
the  while  not  being  economic  but  political.  Putting  aside 
the  German-Soviet  pact  and  the  Lithuanian-Soviet  treaty, 
there  is  the  case  of  Latvia,  which,  apparently  breaking 
away  from  Estonia  and  Finland,  is  trying  to  negotiate  a 
“  treaty  of  commerce  ”  on  its  own  account  with  the  Soviet 
Government,  after  having  gone  some  way,  in  an  initialed 
document,  to  meet  the  political  requirements  of  Moscow. 
By  specious  attempts  at  non-aggression  and  neutrality 
treaties,  the  Soviet  has  sought  for  more  than  a  year  to 
divide  the  Baltic  States  from  each  other  and  to  get  them 
away  from  the  League  of  Nations.  Everyone  in  Latvia 
admits  that  this  is  so,  and  everyone  in  Latvia  also  knows 
something  at  least  of  the  unremitting  efforts  made  by  the 
.Soviet  for  the  subversion  of  that  republic  through  plots 
and  intrigues  of  various  kinds.  But  the  Soviet  hints  at 
large  commercial  advantages  to  Latvia  that  are  most 
temptingly  attractive,  and  Latvia  is  out  after  them.  Mos¬ 
cow  exultingly  describes  this  as  a  blow  to,  a  victory  over, 
Great  Britain.  Latvia,  which  owed  its  independence  in 
a  measure  to  British  assistance,  does  not  like  this  manner 
of  putting  the  business,  and  it  protests  that  it  is  doing 
nothing  more  or  less  than  following  the  advice  of  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain.  In  his  speech  of  May  3rd  the 
Foreign  Secretary  said  that  in  talking  to  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  any  foreign  country  about  the  so-called  British  anti- 
Soviet  block,  he  had  stated  that  “  a  detente  between  you 
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and  your  neighbours  would  be  welcomed  by  the  British 
Government,”  and  that  “  any  improvement  in  your  rela¬ 
tions  ”  would  serve  the  peace  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
This  was  perhaps  too  general  a  statement;  in  any  case,  it 
Is  clear  that  everv'thing  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
detente  and  of  the  improved  relations  in  each  instance; 
if  these  are  solely  economic,  well  and  good;  if  they  are 
political,  it  is  Moscow,  with  its  unchanged  and  unchanging 
policy  and  programme,  that  must  score.  To  this  Latvia 
replies  with  point  by  asking.  What  about  Germany  and 
the  Soviet?  A  shrewd,  sharp  thrust,  and  a  riposte  is  not 
easy. 

Before  Locarno,  before  entering  the  League  of  Nations, 
Germany  made  a  pact  with  Soviet  Russia,  and  there  is 
no  competent  observer  in  Europe  who,  despite  all  official 
statements  to  the  contrary,  is  not  convinced  that  Germany 
has  a  very  thorough  understanding  with  Moscow,  and  that 
it  is  this  understanding  that  determines  to  a  great  degree 
the  policy  of  Berlin.  Yet  one  of  the  chief  reasons  given 
in  support  of  the  admission  of  Germany  to  the  League  of 
Nations  was  the  belief,  or,  at  least,  the  idea  that  when  it 
became  a  member  of  the  League  it  would  detach  itself 
or  be  detached  from  the  Soviet  and  align  itself  with  the 
rest  of  Europe  against  the  Bolshevik  menace.  It  was 
argued,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  keeping  out  of  Ger¬ 
many  at  Geneva  simply  meant  that  Germany  would  attach 
itself  more  and  more  to  Moscow,  and  that  a  German-Soviet 
military  alliance  would  be  the  inevitable  upshot,  with  con¬ 
sequences  which  would  be  disastrous  for  the  world,  but 
which  would  be  averted  if  Germany  entered  the  League. 
The  notion  that  the  entrance  of  Germany  into  the  League 
would  result  in  separating  it  from  the  Soviet  is  now  seen 
to  be  erroneous  in  point  of  .^fact.  Though  elected  a  per¬ 
manent  member  of  the  League,  Germany  maintains  its 
intimate  connection  with  Moscow  just  as  before,  and  evi¬ 
dently  has  neither  the  intention  nor  the  desire  to  line  up 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  against  the  Soviet.  Berlin  has  a 
foot  in  both  camps.  The  position  is  one  of  complete 
cynicism.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Germany  may  or 
will  serve  as  a  bridge — a  sort  of  viaduct  of  peace — between 
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the  West  and  the  Soviet ;  there  would  be  something  in  this 
if  there  was  any  change  in  the  Soviet,  or  if  Germany  was 
whole-heartedly  for  peace.  So  far  as  the  Soviet  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  .suffices  to  state  that  on  last  May  Day — that  is, 
nearly  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Russia — there  were  monster  demonstra¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country,  and  one  of  the  chief  rally¬ 
ing  cries  at  all  of  them  was  “  Down  with  the  League  of 
Nations  !  ”  Of  course,  another  great  cry  was  “  Down  with 
Great  Britain !  ”  And  here  it  may  well  be  asked.  What 
of  the  attitude  of  Germany  with  respect  to  the  conflit  anglo- 
sovieiiqiie?  It  would  not  be  unnatural  if  Germany  were 
to  side  with  Great  Britain.  No  one  can  deny  that  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  lessening,  the  subsidence  of  bitter 
feeling  in  Great  Britain  towards  Germany  after  the  war, 
and  the  British  policy  of  appeasement  and  reconciliation, 
that  Germany  was  “  received  back  into  the  family  of 
nations”  and  became  a  member  of  the  League.  Yet  what 
Germany  thinks  of  Great  Britain  was  revealed,  as  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  in  January  last,  when  the  Chinese  crisis 
had  a  very  ugly  appearance  for  the  British.  Every  German 
journal,  no  matter  its  party  colour,  gloated  over  their 
misfortunes  and  unmistakably  manifested  unfriendliness. 
It  almost  looked  as  if  the  whole  German  Press  had  been 
mobilised,  but  its  action  seems  to  have  been  spontaneous; 
there  was,  however,  an  illuminating  and  extraordinarily 
speedy  demobilisation,  for  those  responsible  for  German 
policy  quickly  realised  that  this  hostility  to  the  British 
showed  only  too  truly  what  was  the  German  mind  in  the 
matter,  and  had  concluded  that,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  day,  it  “  wouldn’t  do.”  Again,  the  British  Note  to 
the  Soviet  in  February  caused  grave  apprehensions  in 
Berlin,  for  it  feared  that  its  hand  might  be  forced  and  the 
nature  of  the  German-Soviet  pact  disclosed  to  the  world; 
that  “  wouldn’t  do,”  either.  But  the  Note  was  not  followed 
up,  and  Berlin’s  alarm  subsided — to  be  aroused  again, 
according  to  report,  on  the  seizure  of  the  m.ass  of  com¬ 
promising  Soviet  documents  by  Chang  Tso-lin  in  Peking. 

In  the  other  States  of  Central  Europe  the  question  be¬ 
comes  more  insistent  each  day :  “  What  is  the  precise 
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meaning  for  them  and  each  of  them,  as  well  as  for  the 
League  of  Nations,  of  Germany’s  pact  with  the  Soviet?” 
The  redistribution  of  territory  under  the  Peace  Treaties 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  has  led 
to  a  larger  interpretation  of  the  phrase  Central  Europe. 
Formerly  it  connoted  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary ;  now, 
chiefly  because  of  the  dissolution  and  dividing  up  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  it  covers  mid-Europe  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic — Poland,  with  what  was 
Galicia;  Rumania,  with  what  was  Transylvania;  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  with  what  was  Croatia;  it  also  includes  the  new 
Slate  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  present  States  of  Austria 
and  Hungary,  besides  Germany  as  it  now  is.  Now  the 
Soviet  has  definitely  pronounced  against  and  rejected  all 
the  treaties  and  decisions  under  which  this  New  Central 
Europe  has  been  constituted ;  its  interest  is  to  upset  and 
destroy  them,  and  it  loses  no  opportunity  of  fomenting 
trouble  and  unrest  in  the  States  concerned,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  of  Germany. 
The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  German-Soviet  pact  would 
appear  to  be  nothing  other  than  hostility  to  the  Peace 
Treaties  and  decisions  which  are  the  foundations  of  the 
Europe  of  to-day,  and  which  are  often  called  the  per¬ 
manent  law  of  the  Continent.  Then,  what  about  Locarno 
and  Thoiry?  Have  they  no  reality  ?  Does  Germany  have 
the  Locarno  spirit  or  not?  The  answer  depends  largely 
on  the  point  of  view.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  regards 
the  situation  from  a  highly  optimistic,  even  idealistic, 
standpoint,  and  most  people  in  this  country  hope  that  he 
is  right;  but  the  facts — the  hard,  real,  inexorable  facts — 
must  be  faced,  and  they  are  not  too  encouraging.  It  is 
sometimes  alleged  that  Germany  is  disarmed,  has  no  hope 
of  making  successful  war,  and  is  not  seeking  a  revision, 
say,  of  its  present  frontiers.  Germany  is  not  disarmed, 
but  it  is  true  that,  as  things  are,  it  has  no  prospect  of 
waging  war  successfully;  it  is  incorrect  and  misleading, 
however,  to  assert  that  Germany  does  not  think  of  regain¬ 
ing  its  former  frontiers.  Nationalists,  like  Herr  Hergt, 
Minister  of  Justice,  make  no  secret  of  their  intentions  in 
this  respect,  but  they  do  not  by  any  means  stand  alone. 
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Here  are  three  facts,  out  of  many,  of  special  significance : 
(i)  Towards  the  end  of  last  year  a  military  manual  was 
circulated  to  officers  of  the  Reichswehr,  which  stated 
among  other  things  that  “  no  German  soldier  must  ever 
forget  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  German  Army  is  to  recover 
the  lost  provinces  and  colonies.”  At  the  instance  of  the 
French  Government  the  manual  was  withdrawn,  but,  like 
John  Brown’s  body,  it  goes  marching  on,  for  its  withdrawal 
could  only  enhance  its  teaching.  (2)  Quite  recently  maps 
have  been  placed  in  all  German  schools,  etc.,  showing 
what  Germany  comprised  in  1914,  what  it  lost  by  the  war, 
and  what,  by  inference,  has  to  be  regained.  (3)  At  present 
a  film  •  named  Land  untern  Kreuz  is  being  exhibited 
throughout  Germany,  with  pictures  of  Upper  Silesia  of  a 
tendencious  character — that  is,  favouring  Germany  at  the 
expense  of  Poland  and  .Czechoslovakia.  Poland  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  use  of  this  film. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  weapon  with  which  Germany 
fights  at  present  is  propaganda.  With  its  customary 
thoroughness  Germany  takes  pains  to  make  its  propaganda 
as  effective  as  possible  and  world-wide.  There  are  some 
countries  in  which  German  propaganda  has  so  bedevilled 
public  opinion  about  the  origins  of  the  war  that  many  of 
their  people  believe  that  Germany  was  either  guiltless  or 
far  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  :  poor  Germany !  In 
these  and  other  countries,  thanks  to  German  propaganda, 
there  has  been  persistent  misrepresentation  of  the  truth 
about  the  so-called  Polish  Corridor.  Germany’s  attitude 
towards  Poland  is  most  instructive.  To  start  with,  it  is 
notable  that  Germany  has  dropped  that  phase  of  its  anti- 
Polish  propaganda  which  always  spoke  most  positively 
and  contemptuously  of  Poland  as  sure  to  have  but  the 
briefest  span  of  existence — a  few  years,  perhaps  five  or 
ten  !  That  kind  of  talk  is  passing,  if  it  has  not  quite  passed 
away  already.  Germany  is  forced  to  recognise  that  Poland 
has  made  good,  despite  the  serious  difficulties  that  beset 
its  rebirth  and  first  years.  Some  German  writers  now  insist 
accordingly  on  the  necessity  of  a  rapfrochement  between 
the  two  countries,  at  any  rate  provisionally,  for  even  with 
these  writers  the  Corridor  stands  in  the  background.  Yet, 
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apart  from  the  argument  that  Poland  needs  an  outlet  to 
the  sea,  the  truth  about  the  Corridor,  including  its  littoral 
on  the  Baltic,  is  that,  though  the  ruthless  partitions  of 
Poland  gave  this  territory  to  Germany  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  it  never  became  Germanised.  There  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  historic  fact  that  it  returned  Poles, 
and  not  Germans,  to  the  German  Parliament  before  the 

war.  Elsewhere  Germany  succeeded  in  Germanising 
parts  of  its  area  that  were  not  German,  but  failed  to  do 
so  with  Pomerania,  that  is,  the  Corridor,  which  is,  as  it 

was,  Polish.  It  may  be  unfortunate  for  East  Prussia  that 
the  Corridor  cuts  it  off  from  the  rest  of  Germany,  but  that 
is  not  the  fault  of  Poland  any  more  than  it  is  the  fault  of 
Latvia  that  it  cuts  off  Soviet  Russia  from  the  former 
Tsarist  ice-free  ports  of  the  Baltic.  Poland’s  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  regarding  the  Corridor  was  expressed  by  M. 
Zaleski,  its  able  Foreign  Minister,  when  he  declared  that, 
while  the  policy  of  his  country  was  absolutely  pacific, 
there  was  not  a  Pole  who  would  not  rather  die  than  cede 
a  single  inch  of  Pomerania  to  Germany.  Standing  between 
Germany  and  Soviet  Russia,  Poland  occupies  a  very 
important  position,  and  in  view  of  the  political  situation 
in  Central  Europe  it  is  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to 
support  and  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Poles,  who,  on 
their  part,  should  do  their  utmost  to  counter  the  incessant 
German  propaganda  by  as  strong  a  propaganda  of  their 
own,  making  it  fully  evident  that  their  boundaries  are  not 
unjust  and  that  their  territory  represents  an  infinitely  better 
distribution  of  that  portion  of  Europe  than  existed  before 
the  war. 

Another  vastly  important  element  in  Central  Europe  is 
the  Little  Entente,  which  its  enemies,  the  wish  being  father 
to  the  thought,  have  so  often  and  assiduously  represented 
as  on  the  point  of  collapse,  but  which  to-day  is  as  strong  as 
ever  it  was,  and  for  the  same  vital  reason  that  brought  it 
into  existence — the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  Treaties, 
particularly  those  which  apply  more  immediately  to  itself. 
Just  as  the  attitude  of  Poland  is  pacific,  so  also  is  that  of 
the  three  members  of  the  Little  Entente — Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Roumania;  but  the  attitude,  the  policy, 
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of  all  four  States  has  the  same  basis  in  the  preservation  of 
the  post-war  status  of  Europe  as  settled  by  the  treaties. 
Dr.  Benesh  put  it :  “  Let  us  guard  the  treaties  of  peace  as 
the  juridical  basis  of  the  new  world,”  and  he  justified  this 
by  the  statement  that  Europe  now  “presents  more  logic, 
more  solidity  of  foundation,  and  more  justice  above  all,” 
than  did  pre-war  Europe.  There  seems  to  be  some  pre¬ 
judice  in  this  country  against  the  Little  Entente  because 
of  the  treaties  between  its  members  and  France,  but  the 
present  general  situation  in  Central  Europe  suggests  that 
these  treaties  also  have  their  justification.  Nor  is  it  as 
well  known  as  it  ought  to  be  that  the  Little  Entente  has  not 
rested  content  with  merely  upholding  the  Peace  Treaties, 
but  has  linked  up  in  a  measure  all  the  States  of  Central 
Europe  by  a  series  of  economic  and  trade  conventions. 
Besides,  Czechoslovakia,  the  most  advanced  politically, 
though  the  smallest,  of  the  three  Little  Entente  States, 
has  given  a  great  example  of  political  leadership,  and  of 
national  consolidation  on  the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaties, 
by  securing  the  willing  inclusion  in  its  Government  of 
representatives  of  its  German  Minority,  which  comprises 
nearly  a  quarter  of  its  whole  population.  This  State  has 
also  done  whatever  it  could  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  Austria  and,  a  harder  job,  with  Hungary;  it  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  measures  furthered  by  the  League  of  Nations 
for  the  financial  recovery  of  these  two  States;  but  it 
remains  opposed  to  the  Anschluss  an  Deutschland  and  to 
seeing  a  Habsbourg  on  the  throne  of  Hungary.  Taken  as 
a  whole  the  Little  Entente  constitutes  a  solid  barrier 
against  the  revival  of  the  German  Miitel-Europa  and  the 
Drang  nach  Osten,  and  with  the  revival  to-day  of  other 
German  political  ideas  it  is  useless  to  say  that  those 
German  dreams  of  expansion  have  for  ever  been  dissi¬ 
pated.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  there  should  not  be 
in  Britain  everywhere  the  heartiest  good  will  and  sympathy 
for  the  Little  Entente  and  its  continuance  as  a  bulwark  of 
peace ;  perhaps  it  is  only  that  it  needs  to  be  better  known. 
Of  these  States  Yugoslavia  is  known  the  least.  It  lost  a 
great  leader  in  Pashitch,  and  so  far  his  place  has  not  been 
filled.  Its  various  political  groups  suggest  a  certain  lack 
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of  internal  consolidation,  but  this  is  being  rapidly 
remedied  by  the  opposition  shown  by  all  parties  to 
Mussolini’s  actions  in  Albania.  Tirana  has  become  an 
instrument  of  the  unification  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes.  In  some  States  of  Central  Europe  it  has  been 
asserted  that  British  policy  was  oriented  far  too  much  to 
Mussolini,  but  nothing  could  have  been  more  significant 
of  the  true  feeling  of  the  British  people  when  its  Press, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  came  out  strongly  against  him 
when  the  Italo- Yugoslav  crisis  was  at  its  height  the  other 
day.  In  this  country  much  admiration  is  felt  for  the  great 
constructive  work  II  Duce  has  accomplished  in  Italy;  but 
his  cast-iron  intolerance  is  disliked  and  his  foreign  policy 
is  suspect,  as  it  certainly  has  a  provocative  and  disturbing 
influence — and  not  in  the  Balkans  alone.  It  has  been 
affirmed  that  Britain  has  an  understanding  with  Italy. 
French  writers,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  comment  on  the 
“Italian  menace  to  France,”  find  proofs  of  this  under¬ 
standing  in  the  concessions  to  Italy  in  the  Kufra  Oasis  and 
other  places  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  in  the  cession  of 
Jubaland,  and  even  in  the  '''  certificat  civique,  solennelle- 
ment  delivre  par  M.  Winston  ChurckilU’  (so  M.  Jacques 
Bardoux).  These  writers  forget  that  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  certified,  with  at  least  equal  seriousness,  that  there 
were  no  secrets  in  British  foreign  policy.  The  vice  of 
this  policy,  at  present  at  all  events,  does  not  lie  in  that 
direction,  but  in  a  sort  of  standardised  refusal  to  face  the 
unaccommodating  and  unpleasant  facts  of  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion.  Nothing  is  worse  than  the  weakness  of  the  will  to 
believe  what  one  wishes  to  believe  despite  realities. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
DIAMONDS 

By  H.  A.  Bryden 

The  recent  discoveries  of  fresh  diamond  fields  in  South 
Africa  once  more  direct  attention  to  a  flourishing  mining 
industry,  and  will  no  doubt  attract  thousands  of  eager 
searchers  for  wealth  in  that  wonderful  country.  During 
the  last  year  there  have  been  several  “  rushes  ”  to  different 
localities.  On  the  Molopo  River,  near  Mafeking,  was  one 
which  seems  to  promise  good  results.  The  latest  but  one 
w'as  the  extraordinary  find  of  diamonds  at  Grasfontein,  in 
the  Lichtenburg  district  of  the  Western  Transvaal,  which 
it  has  been  predicted  was  the  last  big  “  rush  ”  to  peg  out 
alluvial  claims  that  will  be  permitted.  There  on 
March  4th  no  fewer  than  27,000  runners  were  assembled 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  newly  discovered 
diamond  area.  It  must  have  been  a  marvellous  scene,  A 
strong  force  of  police  maintained  order  and  hundreds  of 
cars  brought  spectators.  An  official  with  a  Union  Jack 
fastened  to  a  long  pole  started  the  race  for  wealth,  and 
at  the  fall  of  the  flag  the  army  of  runners,  which  included 
men  of  all  colours  and  races — white,  black,  and  off- 
coloured — together  even  with  a  few  women,  set  off  on  their 
frantic  career.  Trained  athletes  soon  forged  ahead,  the 
minefield  was  reached  and  the  claims  were  duly  pegged 
out.  This  great  alluvial  field  of  Grasfontein  is  stated  to  be 
the  most  important  find  of  diamonds  yet  discovered  in 
South  Africa,  that  land  of  mineral  wonders.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Auret  Prichard,  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  mining 
areas,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  field  will  be  the 
centre  of  a  big  industry  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Fresh 
finds  are  being  made  almost  daily  and  further  areas  pros¬ 
pected.  The  field  is  believed  to  extend  nearly  to 
Mafeking,  in  Bechuanaland,  in  one  direction,  and  to  Ven- 
tersdorp  in  another.  So  much  for  the  Grasfontein  field. 

But  within  the  last  month  the  Grasfontein  wonder 
has  been  eclipsed  by  the  report  of  a  marvellous  find  of 
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magnificent  diamonds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River, 
in  the  territory,  just  south  of  the  river,  known  as  Little 
Namaqualand.  This  is,  save  for  the  great  river  itself,  a 
dry  and  desert  region,  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  a 
few  wandering  Trek  Boers,  whose  homes  are  their  waggons 
and  their  existence  sustained  by  their  scanty  flocks  and 
herds.  It  is  the  home  also  of  a  few  impoverished  natives, 
Hottentots,  Korannas,  and  others,  who  drag  out  a  miser¬ 
able  existence  here  and  there  in  their  kraals,  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orange.  The  plains  of  Little  Namaqualand 
still  support  also  large  herds  of  the  fleet  and  fecund 
springbok,  remnants  of  those  mighty  hosts  which  in  days 
gone  by  produced  the  astonishing  migrations,  moving  in 
countless  thousands,  which  the  Boers  termed  Trekbokken. 

In  this  desert  region,  in  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel, 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  has  been  discovered 
a  marvellous  find  of  diamonds,  so  rich  and  so  unexpected 
that  it  has  almost  literally  taken  away  the  breath  of 
thousands  of  people  interested  in  South  African  mining. 
These  diamonds  are  described  as  flawless  and  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  quality.  Some  of  them  are  of  great  size ;  one  of  over 
81  carats  being  valued  at  £7,000.  A  parcel  of  them, 
valued  at  £150,000,  has  been  lodged  in  a  Cape  Town 
bank,  and  a  Kimberley  expert  who  has  examined  them  has 
declared  that  they  are  unlike  other  South  African  stones, 
whether  from  Kimberley  or  from  the  huge  field  of  small 
but  fine  diamonds  found  in  the  arid  and  dreary  sandhills 
of  the  coastal  regions  of  what  was  formerly  German  South 
West  Africa. 

This  wonderful  Orange  River  discovery  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  Hans  Merensky  and  Dr.  Reuning, 
whose  names  suggest  a  German  origin.  The  stones  were 
found  in  layers  of  alluvial  gravel  at  depths  varying  from 
eight  to  forty  feet.  It  is  the  belief  of  these  experts  that 
the  diamondiferous  gravel  once  formed  part  of  the  bed  of 
the  Orange  River. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  that  courageous  and  most  deter¬ 
mined  prospector,  the  late  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Cornell,  who 
explored  for  diamonds  and  other  minerals  much  of  the 
Orange  River  country,  of  German  South  West  Africa,  and 
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the  southern  part  of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  stood  only  a  few 
years  since  on  the  very  ground  where  these  astonishing 
finds  have  been  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orange.  His 
search  there,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  supplies  and  other 
reasons,  was  but  a  brief  and  hurried  one,  and  he  thus 
passed  over  wealth  which  Dr.  Johnson  would  readily  have 
described  as  “  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.”  Mr.  Cornell 
came  home  after  long  wanderings  and  hardships  such  as 
few  men  have  endured,  even  in  South  Africa,  and  wrote  a 
most  excellent  book.  The  Glamour  of  Prospecting,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  in  1920,  in  which  he  mentions, 
inter  alia,  his  searches  in  this  very  region.  Mr.  Cornell 
died  untimely  two  years  since  as  the  result  of  a  motor 
accident  in  Piccadilly,  after  risking  his  life  a  hundred 
times  in  the  desert  regions  of  Southern  Africa. 

He  describes  the  scenery  of  the  recent  finds  thus  :  “  The 
mouth  of  the  Orange  River  is  simply  a  wide  expanse  of 
mud  flats,  interspersed  with  low  islands  and  here  and  there 
long  lagoon-like  stretches  of  water.  Most  of  these  latter  are 
stagnant  and  isolated,  and  it  is  only  after  tedious  wading 
knee  deep  in  mud  and  water  that  a  channel  is  reached 
which  still  moves  almost  imperceptibly  towards  the  long 
sand-bar  closing  the  actual  mouth  from  bank  to  bank,  and 
through  (or  under)  which  the  river  in  the  dry  season  per¬ 
colates  into  the  sea.  Upon  this  bar  the  white  Atlantic 
rollers  were  breaking  at  high  tide,  sending  the  salt  water 
surging  up  the  river  several  miles.”  Wild  fowl,  including 
flamingoes  in  lines  and  companies,  wild  duck,  geese,  etc., 
were  in  abundance,  the  whole  place  sounding  “like  a 
poultry  yard.”  Cornell  found  a  little  way  up-stream  old 
prospecting  pegs,  showing  where  a  few  enterprising  spirits 
had  rushed  from  Port  Nolloth  just  after  the  great  discovery 
of  diamonds  near  Liideritzbucht  in  1908. 

He  remarks  that  the  formation  further  up  the  river  was 
“  a  long  flat  stretch  of  coarse  sand  and  grit,  much 
resembling  the  diamondiferous  sands  of  the  German  South 
West  field.”  Was  it  here,  one  wonders,  that  Drs. 
Merensky  and  Reuning  made  their  glorious  recent  find  ?  I 
believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  very  spot. 

A  very  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  Cornell’s 
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long  and  arduous  wanderings  in  search  of  diamonds  may 
be  recalled  here.  Many  years  ago  I  wrote  a  short  story 
which  appeared  first  in  Chambers' s  Journal  and  afterwards 
in  a  book  of  mine  on  Cape  Colony,  entitled  Kloof  and 
Karroo,  now  out  of  print.  This  tale  was  named  “  A  Secret 
of  the  Orange  River.”  Mining  exploration  never  in¬ 
terested  me;  I  was  far  more  concerned  with  shooting, 
natural  history,  and  wild  life.  But  the  Orange  River  and 
its  mysteries  always  had  a  fascination  for  me.  This  fine 
river  is  below  the  Great  Falls  of  Augrhabies — a  mar¬ 
vellous  and  almost  inaccessible  wilderness  of  rocks — much 
less  known,  even  at  the  present  day,  than  the  Zambesi  far 
to  the  north.  Its  course  runs  through  arid  deserts  on  either 
hand,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  it  is  hemmed 
in  by  huge  precipices  which  hitherto  have  defied  explora¬ 
tion  and  jealously  guarded  its  hoary  secrets.  Remember¬ 
ing  that  the  Vaal  River  flows  through  highly  diamondi- 
ferous  country  and  ultimately  pours  its  waters  and  their 
debris  into  the  Orange,  I  have  always  felt  certain  that  the 
bed  of  the  Orange  must  be  full  of  diamonds,  if  only  they 
could  be  got  at.  That  strong  belief  has  at  length  been 
justified  by  the  recent  finds  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  show¬ 
ing,  in  my  opinion,  that  in  ages  of  the  past  the  stones  were 
washed  down  from  far  up-country  to  their  present  resting 
place. 

My  tale,  “  A  Secret  of  the  Orange  River,”  was  based  on 
that  conclusion.  I  knew  the  Orange  River  and  portions 
of  its  scenery  intimately  well,  and  was  thus  able  to  fashion 
forth  a  romance  which  bore  the  aspect  of  truth.  Mr. 
Cornell  seems  to  have  taken  my  tale  as  hard  fact  and 
actually  made  close  search  over  large  tracts  of  the  Orange 
River  below  the  Falls  in  search  of  what  he  calls  in  his  book 
“  Brydone’s  Diamonds  ”  (my  name  is  misspelt),  which  he 
refers  to  at  pages  90,  184,  296-7,  392,  and  314.  It  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable  that,  years  before  Cornell’s  book 
appeared,  a  Boer  wrote  to  me  from  somewhere  on  the 
Orange  stating  that  he  had  read  my  tale,  thought  he  had 
discovered  the  imaginary  valley  of  diamonds,  and  asked 
further  information  as  to  the  locality.  I  was  abroad  at  the 
time  and  was  unable  to  gratify  the  Afrikander’s  curiosity. 
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It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  my  simple  tale  of  imagination 
resulted  in  starting  Cornell  and  others  on  a  search  of  much 
hardship  and  fruitless  labour.  Nevertheless  that  story 
served  to  fix  attention  on  the  Orange  River  and  its  hidden 
wealth,  with  the  ultimate  result  so  lately  seen. 

That  the  Vaal  River  has  deposited  diamonds  in  the 
waters  of  the  Orange  during  countless  ages  of  the  past  is 
an  undoubted  fact.  The  very  earliest  finding  of  a  diamond 
in  South  Africa,  just  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  enormous  diamond  industry  of  that  country  took  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  in  1867.  This  happened  at  a 
period  when  affairs  in  South  Africa  were  at  very  low  water, 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  at  once  administering  just  the 
one  necessary  tonic  needed  to  give  renewed  life  and 
impetus  to  the  Cape  Colony  and  its  neighbours,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal.  The  dis¬ 
covery  happened  in  strange  and  romantic  fashion.  A 
trader  and  hunter,  named  O’Reilly,  just  returned  from  an 
expedition  to  the  far  interior,  then  little  known,  was  out- 
spanned  with  his  waggons,  oxen  and  horses  at  the  farm¬ 
stead  of  a  Boer  named  Van  Niekerk,  near  Hope  Town, 
Orange  River.  O’Reilly  saw  the  Dutchman’s  children 
playing  with  a  number  of  pretty  pebbles  which  came  from 
the  river  bed  and  which  were  laid  out  on  a  deal  table.  One 
of  these  stones,  a  curiously  shaped,  whitish  pebble,  took 
his  fancy,  and  he  thereupon  asked  the  Boer  to  let  him  take 
it  down  country  and  see  what  experts  thought  of  it. 
Van  Niekerk  willingly  assented,  explaining  that  the  stone 
had  been  found  among  the  river  gravel  a  few  days  before 
by  the  child  of  one  of  his  native  herdsmen,  a  bushman. 
O’Reilly  took  the  stone,  which  weighed  2\\  carats  down 
country,  and  showed  it  to  Dr.  Atherstone,  of  Grahamstown, 
a  gentleman  much  interested  in  science  of  all  kinds,  who 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  true  diamond  which  had  spoilt 
all  the  jewellers’  files  in  Grahamstown  and  was  worth  ;C5oo. 
He  added,  “Where  that  comes  from  there  must  be  a  lot 
more  ”  :  a  prophecy  which  has  been  more  than  abundantly 
fulfilled.  O’Reilly  went  on  to  Cape  Town,  found  that  the 
pebble  was  indeed  a  true  diamond,  valued  by  experts  at 
£500,  at  w^hich  price  it  was  purchased  by  the  then  Governor 
of  the  Cape,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse. 
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O’Reilly  was  an  honourable  man,  and  at  once  returned 
to  Van  Niekerk  and  divided  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  with 
him.  This  wonderful  discovery  at  once  set  the  Boer  upon 
the  hunt  for  other  gems  of  the  kind.  He  searched  far  and 
wide  for  nearly  two  years  and  then  came  a  glorious  stroke 
of  luck.  He  had  heard  for  some  time  of  a  Griqua  native, 
a  herdsman,  who  carried  about  with  him,  slung  round  his 
neck,  a  wonderful  luck-stone,  sewn  up  in  a  piece  of  hide. 
After  a  long  and  troublesome  search  Van  Niekerk  came  up 
with  the  Griqua,  found  that  his  stone  was  indeed  a  diamond 
of  magnificent  size — it  actually  weighed  in  the  rough 
83I  carats — and  after  a  long  haggle  became  the  possessor 
of  it  for  the  price  of  ;^4C)0,  paid  chiefly  in  kind.  Hastening 
down  country  with  his  prize,  the  lucky  Boer  went  to  Cape 
Town  and  there  sold  his  treasure  for  £ii,2(X).  That 
glorious  diamond  when  cut  became  famous  as  the  “  Star  of 
South  Africa”;  it  was  sold  to  the  late  Earl  of  Dudley  at, 
it  is  reported,  the  price  of  £,2^,000,  and  is,  I  believe,  still 
worn  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Dudley  among  her  jewels. 

With  the  news  of  these  two  discoveries  all  South  Africa 
was  at  once  afire.  Prospectors  and  diggers,  financiers  and 
their  satellites,  especially  Jews,  for  whom  precious  stones 
have  an  extraordinary  appeal,  flocked  to  the  new  diamond 
country,  not  only  from  all  corners  of  South  Africa,  but 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  hunted  feverishly  along 
the  Orange,  but  with  little  luck;  then  proceeding  up  the 
Vaal  River  they  at  length  began  to  find  the  stones  of  which 
they  were  in  search.  The  Vaal,  flowing  as  it  has  done  for 
ages  through  immensely  rich  diamondiferous  ground, 
carried  then  and  still  carries  many  diamonds,  and  the 
River  Diggings,  as  they  are  called,  yield  to  this  day  a 
rich  but  too  often  precarious  prospect  for  those  who  like 
an  open  air  life  and  the  chance  of  finding  a  fortune  among 
the  gravels  of  the  river  bed.  I  gather  that  diamonds  to 
the  value  of  nearly  £1,000,000  were  taken  from  this  river 
in  1918,  after  fifty  years  of  searching;  while  in  1919  a 
stone  of  337  carats,  from  Delpoort’s  Hope,  which  sold  for 
£5,000,  was  brought  to  light.  These  river  stones  are 
usually  among  the  finest  gems  produced  in  South  Africa, 
and  are  superior,  as  a  rule,  to  those  found  in  the  volcanic 
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“  pipes  ”  known  as  “  Kimberley  Blue.”  The  river  finds 
in  the  Vaal  were  not  sufficiently  rapid  or  attractive  enough 
to  satisfy  the  feverish  thirst  for  wealth  of  the  diggers 
camped  in  early  days  everywhere  on  the  banks  of  that 
stream.  They  spread  abroad  over  the  surrounding 
country,  and  before  long  unearthed  what  were  then  known 
as  the  “  Dry  Diggings  ”  on  the  ground  where  the  famous 
Diamond  City  of  Kimberley  now  stands,  in  its  earliest 
days  known  as  “  New  Rush.”  Here  in  a  short  time  were 
unearthed  the  wonderful  mines  of  Kimberley,  De  Beers, 
Du  Toitspan,  Wesselton,  and  Bultfontein,  all  lying  within 
a  circle  no  more  than  four  miles  in  diameter.  There  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  course  of  years  other  great  discoveries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  rich  mines  of  Jagersfontein  and  Koffyfontein, 
in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  great  Premier  mine 
twenty-five  miles  east  of  Pretoria,  in  the  Transvaal.  In 
the  Koffyfontein  mine  was  unearthed,  in  1919,  a  wonderful 
diamond  of  388  carats;  while  in  the  Du  Toitspan  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1917,  after  years  of  working,  a  magnificent  stone 
of  442  carats,  reported  to  have  been  the  finest  and  most 
valuable  diamond  ever  brought  to  light  in  Griqualand 
West — which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  The  Wesselton 
(Transvaal)  mine  is  famous  for  the  marvellous  discovery 
of  the  Cullinan  diamond  in  1905.  This  extraordinary  gem 
weighed  3,025!  carats.  It  was  flawless  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  Purchased  by  the  Transvaal  Government  in 
1907,  it  was  then  presented  to  King  Edward  VII.  This 
marvellous  gem,  which  weighed  if  lb.,  was  divided,  the 
various  portions,  which  now  form  items  of  the  Crown  Jewels 
of  England,  weighing  516^  carats,  309iftr  carats,  and  92 
and  62  carats  respectively.  Other  famous  South  African 
stones  are  the  Stewart,  288  carats,  120  carats  cut;  the 
Porter-Rhodes,  from  the  Kimberley  mine,  150  carats;  and 
the  Victoria,  457  carats,  when  cut  180  carats.  This  fine 
diamond  was  sold  to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  for 
£400,000,  The  Tiffany,  a  magnificent  orange-yellow 
stone,  weighed,  when  cut,  125  carats;  while  a  yellowish 
octahedron  of  428^  carats,  from  the  De  Beers  mine, 
weighed,  cut,  288^  carats.  The  Excelsior  diamond,  a 
Jagersfontein  stone,  found  in  1893,  weighed  in  the  rough 
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971  carats.  It  was  afterwards  cut  into  a  number  of  gems 
ranging  from  68  to  13  carats  each. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  first  finding  of  a 
diamond  by  Van  Niekerk  and  O’Reilly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orange  River  in  1867.  Since  that  time  more  than 
31  tons  of  these  precious  stones,  of  the  value  of  upwards 
of  220  millions  sterling,  have  been  produced.  And  still 
the  world  continually  cries  for  more  !  Yet  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  diamond  buying  capacity  of  our  time,  as  the  De 
Beers  Company  have  long  foreseen  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  Government  has  at  length  come  to  recog¬ 
nise.  For  years  the  De  Beers  Company  have  restricted 
their  output  to  the  value  of  four  or  five  millions  annually. 
They  have  closed  down  the  famous  Kimberley,  De  Beers, 
and  other  mines,  and  are  now,  I  believe,  producing 
diamonds  only  from  the  Wesselton,  Bultfontein,  and  Du 
Toitspan  mines.  But  in  recent  years  they  and  the  Union 
Government,  who,  by  their  methods  of  taxation  share 
heavily  in  the  success  or  failure  of  South  African  diamond 
mining,  have  received  various  severe  shocks  and  warnings. 
Both  now  recognise  that  too  many  diamonds  are  being 
found  and  produced,  that  too  many  fresh  fields  are  being 
discovered,  and  that  stringent  protective  measures  will 
have  to  be  introduced  if  the  world  is  not  to  be  flooded  with 
stones  and  the  price  so  lowered  as  to  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  the  diamond  market.  Grasfontein  has  caused  much 
perturbation.  The  new  Orange  River  find  has  come  as  an 
even  more  solemn  warning.  These  measures  of  self-pro¬ 
tection  are  now  being  hurriedly  adopted  by  the  Union 
Government.  The  syndicate  who  are  in  possession  of  the 
new  Orange  River  diamond  field  are  for  the  present  to 
hold  their  hand  and  will  not  exploit  those  rich  gravel  beds 
where  stones  have  been  recently  found.  Meanwhile,  the 
Union  Government  have,  it  is  stated,  prohibited  further 
prospecting  in  the  whole  area  between  Port  Nolloth  and 
the  Orange  River.  That  Government  has  at  once  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  “  Precious  Stones  Bill,”  by  which  it  will  take 
powers  under  the  Act  to  proclaim  new  alluvial  fields  only 
when  justified  by  national  interests  instead  of,  as  hitherto, 
allowing  such  fields  to  be  automatically  proclaimed  when 
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the  requirements  of  the  existing  law  have  been  fulfilled. 
Upon  these  measures  arises  the  question  “  Can  the  Union 
Government,  in  a  huge  and  wild  and  sparsely  peopled 
country  like  South  Africa,  prevent  individual  prospectors 
and  diggers  from  trying  their  luck  for  diamonds  in  remote 
places,  far  from  the  haunts  of  man  and  practically 
unpoliced }  ”  I  trow  not,  if  I  know  anything  of  South 
Africa  and  its  people !  A  grave  problem,  in  truth,  lies 
before  the  Union  Government  and  the  owners  of  diamond 
mines  in  South  Africa.  Last  year  the  diamond  production 
of  the  country  had  risen  to  ^10,683,597,  of  which  the 
alluvial  fields  had  contributed  ^^3,983,681. 

These  alluvial  fields  include  the  region  of  South  West 
Africa,  captured  from  the  Germans  as  the  result  of  the  late 
General  Louis  Botha’s  famous  campaign  in  1915.  In  1908, 
amid  the  parched  and  desolate  sandhills  in  the  coastal 
region  a  little  north  of  the  Orange  River,  the  Germans 
discovered  small  white  diamonds  of  fine  quality  and  water. 
These  ran  about  six  to  the  carat,  but  occasionally  larger 
stones  were  found.  The  diamonds  lie  scattered  here  and 
there  among  the  sandhills  over  a  distance  from  north  to 
south  of  about  250  miles.  The  source  and  origin  of  these 
diamonds  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  now  believed  by  experts 
that  they  have  been  ages  ago  washed  down  the  Orange 
River  and  thence  thrown  up  again  by  the  sea  into  their 
present  resting  places  among  the  waterless  sand  dunes  of 
one  of  the  most  barren  parts  of  South  West  Africa.  In 
1913  the  Germans  produced  ;^2,c>00,c)00  worth  of  stones 
from  this  area,  but  Government  taxation  was  so  severe 
that  small  profit  attached  to  the  industry.  Under  the 
Union  Government  of  South  Africa  this  mining  area  has 
slowly  recovered  itself,  and  South  West  Africa  is  again 
producing  diamonds  at  the  rate  of  about  £2,000,000 
annually. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  say  where  diamonds  may  not  be 
found  in  Southern  Africa.  In  Angola,  the  Portuguese 
province,  just  north  of  South  West  Africa,  payable 
diamondiferous  ground  was  discovered  in  1917  in  the 
Lunda  district,  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  province. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  in  charge  of  the 
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operations,  in  1924,  it  was  stated  that  the  finds  amounted 
to  date  to  487,326  carats,  with  reserves  estimated  at  more 
than  a  million  carats.  Diamonds  have  also  been  found  in 
Southern  Rhodesia,  at  Somabula  and  elsewhere ;  at  Roux- 
ville  in  the  Orange  Free  State;  near  Kuruman,  Taungs 
and  Mafeking,  in  British  Bechuanaland,  and  elsewhere. 

No  country  in  the  world,  in  fact,  has  been  so  bountifully 
provided  with  these  wonderful  stones  as  Southern  Africa, 
and  the  problem  before  the  Union  Government,  and  the 
De  Beers  and  other  companies  as  to  how  to  manage  the 
outputs  annually  without  flooding  the  market  and  lowering 
the  price  of  stones  is  a  sufficiently  difficult  one.  In  other 
localities  north  of  the  Zambesi  discoveries  of  diamonds 
are  being  made.  In  Belgian  Congo  a  rich  alluvial  tract, 
was  discovered  in  1907  on  the  Tshikapa  River.  This 
district  has  now  been  made  accessible,  and  the  output  of 
diamonds  for  1922  ran  to  500,000  carats,  of  the  value  of 
£2,000,000.  How  is  the  world’s  output  to  be  restricted 
amid  such  discoveries?  It  seems  possible  that  in  a  few 
years’  time  African  diamonds  will  be  within  the  reach  of 
everyone,  from  the  duchess  to  the  housemaid  ! 

Diamonds  have,  of  course,  been  known  for  ages  in  Asia, 
and  the  famous  mines  of  Golconda  have  yielded  stones 
which  have  furnished  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
romances  and  remarkable  crimes  in  history.  As,  for 
example,  the  famous  Sanci,  the  Pitt  or  Regent,  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  and  other  great  gems.  But  the  output  of  Asiatic 
stones  is  now  very  small.  The  Brazilian  fields,  discovered 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  a  time 
supplied  many  fine  diamonds.  The  output  from  these 
fields  is  now  no  more  than  about  9,000  carats  of  cutable 
stones  annually.  South  Africa  produces  at  the  present 
time  no  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  output. 
Diamonds,  in  truth,  are  now  almost  inordinately  plentiful 
in  that  wonderful  country,  the  only  difficulty — and  it  is 
a  grave  one — is  how  to  keep  down  the  output. 


“THE  SHAKESPEARE  OF  THE  DANCE” 
Jean  Georges  Noverre,  1727-1810 

By  a.  Forbes  Sieveking 

Mademoiselle  Adeline  Gen^e  (Mrs.  Frank  Isitt)  ad¬ 
dressing  quite  recently  the  British  Confederation  of  Arts, 
shortly  after  her  final  and  but  momentary  appearance  at 
the  Empire  Theatre  on  the  last  evening  of  its  existence, 
spoke  of  the  still  living  influence  of  Noverre  on  the  art 
of  the  ballet. 

The  present  year  sees  the  bi-centenary  of  Noverre,  the 
creator  of  the  ballet  d' action.,  and  also  the  demolition  of 
the  Empire  Theatre  in  Leicester  Square,  the  last  home  of 
the  ballet  in  England,  and  the  stage  of  Adeline  Genee’s 
triumph  in  many  an  Empire  production.  Hither  she  came 
in  1897,  snd  hither  in  their  thousands  flocked  her  faith¬ 
ful  admirers  year  after  year,  to  applaud  The  Press,  Round 
the  Town,  Les  Papillons,  Old  China,  The  Debutante,  and 
many  another  ballet  d' action,  whose  central  figure  was  that 
of  the  entrancing  and  incomparable  Genee,  that  true  child 
of  the  ballet,  and  worthy  successor  to  the  Taglionis  and 
Ceritos  of  the  past.  Her  ballet-dancing  was  true  to  their 
tradition,  and  we  have  probably  seen  the  last  of  it.  The 
Russiari  ballet  has  come  and  the  Russian  ballet  is  pass¬ 
ing,  for  all  things  change  and  pass;  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  it  was  an  English  stage  that  saw  the  final 
flowering  of  the  art  of  Jean  Georges  Noverre,  for  it  was 
the  English  stage,  the  stage  of  David  Garrick,  that  gave 
Noverre  his  inspiration. 

“His  father,  who  had  served  under  Charles  XII,  in¬ 
tended  him  for  the  army,  but  he  became  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  dancer  Dupre,  and  made  his  debut  not,  as 
usually  stated,^  before  the  Court  at  Fontainebleau  in  1743. 
but  at  the  Opera  Comique,  where  he  composed  several 

(i)  Mr.  F.  A.  Hedgcock  has  pointed  this  out  in  the  chapter  on  Noverre 
in  his  valuable  volume,  David  Garrick  and  His  French  Friends  (1911). 
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ballets,  which  aroused  such  jealousy  that  he  accepted 
Garrick’s  invitation  to  London  in  1755,  where  he  spent 
two  years,  his  ballets  showing  more  extended  knowledge 
and  elevated  imagination  from  that  date.”  (Diet,  of 
Mus.). 

But  to  judge  of  the  impression  made  on  Noverre  by  his 
study  of  Garrick,  one  must  read  his  celebrated  letters  to 
Voltaire,  when  that  great  man  expressed  his  curiosity  on 
the  subject  of  Garrick.  *^Vous  voulez,  Monsieur,  que  je 
vous  trace  le  portrait  de  Garrick,  de  cet  homme  extra¬ 
ordinaire  qui  fut  tout  a  la  fois  le  Protee,  VEsofe  et  le 
Roscius  de  son  siecleP 

The  letters  to  Voltaire  are  of  great  length  and  of  very 
great  interest.  The  panegyric  is  enthusiastic  and  sus¬ 
tained  throughout,  but  what  is  to  our  present  purpose, 
apart  from  the  tribute  to  Garrick  from  a  man  who  knew 
the  whole  metier  as  did  Noverre,  is  the  effect  upon  Noverre 
of  this  revelation  of  Garrick’s  genius.  “  Garrick,”  he 
says,  “  is  astonishing.  He  plays  tragedy  and  comedy, 
fine  comedy  or  farce,  with  equal  superiority.  His  diction 
is  most  beautiful,  his  accents  the  accents  of  nature.  In 
tragedy,  to  draw  floods  of  tears  on  all  sides,  to  shake  his 
public,  to  drive  it  to  terror,  to  fright  it  by  the  very  truth 
of  the  harrowing  scenes  he  presents  to  it,  to  pierce  it  with 
the  liveliest  grief,  to  electrify  it  by  the  passions  and  senti¬ 
ments  that  fire  his  soul — such  is  Garrick’s  talent,  such  the 
effect  of  truth  of  expression,  of  animated  declamation, 
drawing  its  strength  from  Nature,  borrowing  but  little 
from  art.  After  representing  the  greatest  character  he  will 
appear  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  in  some  small  piece,  and 
playing  perhaps  Le  Valet  Imbecille — d’un  Chimiste 
{i.e.,  Abel  Drugger  in  The  Alchemist),  he  dries  their  weep¬ 
ing  eyes,  brings  them  back  to  mirth,  and  shouts  of  laughter 
succeed  to  sombre  sadness.  Such,  sir,  was  the  enchant¬ 
ing  magic  of  Garrick.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  he  had 
as  many  voices  as  he  had  different  faces,  and  could  as¬ 
sume,  without  caricature  or  triviality,  the  crowd  of  char¬ 
acters  he  undertook  to  represent.  The  man’s  strong 
and  feeling  soul  showed  in  every  feature  of  his  face,  and 
charged  them  with  the  sentiments  and  passions  he  had  to 
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depict.  The  extraordinary  talents  of  Garrick  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  of  the  existence  of  Proteus,  Pilades,  Batylus, 
and  Roscius.  He  may  be  looked  on  as  the  universal 
legatee  of  those  rare  beings  formerly  the  admiration  of 
Athens  and  Rome.  His  gestures  are  eloquent,  for  they 
are  not  studied  in  a  traitorous  mirror,  but  are  motived 
by  passion,  are  drawn  by  feeling  and  coloured  by  truth, 
and  their  mainspring  is  in  the  actor’s  soul. 

“  I  must  add  that  he  has  discovered  by  his  sensibility  the 
sublime  of  silence.  His  expression  is  no  more  studied 
than  his  gesture.  He  has  happy  transitions — a  startling 
silence,  which  announces  the  coming  outburst  of  passion, 
an  apparently  simple  address  whence  he  launches  into  his 
great  flights  of  eloquence,  to  that  sublime  possessed  in 
so  high  a  degree  by  Mademoiselle  Dumesnil.  Such  is 
Garrick.  This  actor,  a  veritable  magician,  has  reconciled 
me  to  the  monologue  and  to  the  aside.  I  had  always  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  the  height  of  absurdity.  ...  In  these 
situations,  very  difficult  to  render,  Garrick  was  oblivious  of 
all  the  universe.  He  spoke  to  himself  alone.  His  eyes 
were  open,  but  he  saw  no  one.  His  steps  wandered,  his 
soul  was  in  his  face.  His  motion,  so  full  of  expression, 
spoke  when  he  was  silent,  and  in  such  performance  he  was 
sublime ;  it  was  the  same  in  his  asides,  bending  ear  atten¬ 
tively  to  what  his  fellow-players  said,  and  drawing  his 
profit  therefrom,  he  never  took  his  spectators  into  his  con¬ 
fidence.  He  knew  the  aside  to  be  the  exhibition  of  prompt 
reflection,  born  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  character  in 
the  action  of  the  play,  in  the  conversation  which  passes, 
the  upshot  of  which  should  be  to  his  advantage.  .  .  . 

“  .  .  .  Garrick’s  memory  was  imperturbable.  He  had 
no  use  for  the  prompter.  ...  A  comedian  without 
memory,  a  dancer  with  no  ear,  a  singer  who  lacks  the  just 
intonation,  can  have  no  pretence  to  perfection,  for  nature 
has  refused  them  that  which  all  the  resources  of  art  cannot 
remedy  or  supply.  .  .  .  Garrick  .  .  .  not  only  knew  his 
parts,  but  he  knew  those  of  his  interlocutors,  of  all  who 
appeared  in  the  scene  with  him.  .  .  . 

“  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  it  were  possible  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  posterity  .  .  .  the  fugitive  beauties  of  declamation. 
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the  passing  charm  of  a  beautiful  voice,  the  grace  and  con¬ 
tour  of  the  dance ;  these  precious  gifts  are  ephemeral :  they 
live  but  an  instant  and  are  like  the  brilliant  phenomena 
which  mark  the  setting  of  the  sun,  which  spread  their  rich 
colouring  and  splendour,  but  are  soon  effaced  and  en¬ 
veloped  in  darkening  clouds.  So  death  leads  to  the  tomb 
and  to  eternal  night  all  these  rare  beings,  the  glory  of  the 
arts  and  their  finest  ornaments,  and  their  names  and  their 
talents  are  buried  with  them.” 

Garrick  compared  Noverre  with  Shakespeare,  and 
might,  in  view  of  the  Lettres  stir  la  Danse,  have  styled 
him  with  greater  propriety  the  Aristotle  or  the  Lucian  of 
his  art;  for  Aristotle  in  the  first  book  of  his  Poetics  lays 
it  down  that  dancing  imitates  character,  emotion  and 
action ;  and  Lucian  places  dancing  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  makes  all  the  sciences  contributory  to  it. 

“  The  dancer,”  he  says,  “  must  have  a  fine  genius,  a 
critical  judgment  of  poetry,  a  ready  and  comprehensive 
memory,  and  must  know  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future ;  know  all  mythology  from  the  origin  of  the  universe 
down  to  Cleopatra,  and  be  able  to  reproduce  their  legends 
in  spirit  and  detail.  He  must  be  understood  though  he 
be  dumb — heard  though  he  says  nothing.  Dancing  is  not 
inferior  to  tragedy  itself  in  expressive  capacity,  it  is 
descriptive  of  every  shade  of  character  and  emotion.” 
Much  of  this  is  echoed  by  Baron  in  his  Lettres  a  Sophie 
sur  la  Danse  (Paris,  182 j),  when  he  speaks  much  of 
Noverre,  and  quotes  him  as  saying  of  himself  that  his 
“  vraie  gloire  Pest  cV avoir  cree  le  ballet  (Taction,  le  ballet- 
pantomime  T  And  he  tells  us  that  Noverre  was  the  first 
to  banish  from  the  opera  ballet  the  monstrous  head-dresses 
and  extravagant  costumes  which  made  it  difficult  not 
merely  to  dance  but  even  to  move,  and  conflicted  with  any 
verisimilitude  of  setting.  A  service  to  the  stage  as  im¬ 
portant  as  that  rendered  to  historical  painting  by  Benjamin 
West. 

Cecil  J.  Sharp  and  A.  P.  Oppe  in  their  admirable  “  His¬ 
torical  Survey  of  Dancing  in  Europe  ”  ‘  remind  us  that  the 
chief  dancers  of  the  period  preceding  Noverre  in  Paris 

(i)  The  Dance  (Halton  and  Truscott  Smith,  1924,  pp.  42  and  43). 
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were  Beauchamps,  P4cour,  Lestrang,  Dupr4,  Blondy, 
Ballon,  Dumoulin  and  Marcel :  and  of  the  women  dancers 
the  most  distinguished  were  Lafontaine,  Puyot,  Prevost 
(Carmargo’s  first  teacher)  and  Salle.  Noverre  in  his 
Lettres  sur  la  Danse  paid  tribute  “to  the  elegance  of 
Mdlle.  Prevost’s  dancing  of  the  passepied\  to  the  volup¬ 
tuous  grace  with  which  Mdlle.  Salle  and  M.  Dumoulin 
invested  the  musette  \  to  Mdlle.  Camargo  for  the  way  in 
which  she  excelled  in  the  tambourin\  and  to  Dupre  for 
the  distinction  he  imparted  to  the  chaconne  and  passe- 
caille. 

“For  a  greater  reformer  (than  Camargo  and  Salle) 
dancers  had  to  wait  another  thirty  years  until  the  advent 
of  Jean  Georges  Noverre,  who  was  to  make  a  valiant 
attempt  to  sweep  away  the  ridiculous  dresses,  the  masks, 
the  mechanical  rules  of  step-combinations,  the  stereotyped 
mythological  and  allegorical  plots,  the  hard-and-fast 
sequence  of  dance-entries,  and  other  disabilities  inherited 
from  the  Ballet  de  Cour.  ...  In  1775  at  Stuttgart  he  com¬ 
posed  and  produced  (with  Gaetan  Vestris  and  Dauberval) 
Medee  et  Jason,  which  he  called  without  qualification  a 
ballet.  By  this  he  meant  a  dance-pantomime,  in  which 
narrative  and  dramatic  action  were  portrayed  solely  by 
dancing  and  miming,  without  the  aid  of  singing  or  verbal 
explanation. 

“  The  chief  dancers  contemporary  with  Noverre  were 
Dauberval,  his  pupil  and  coadjutor,  Pierre  Gardel,  and 
Gaetan  Vestris,  who  succeeded  Noverre  and  Gardel  at 
Stuttgart.  Vestris  and  Gardel  introduced  the  ronde  dc 
jambe  into  the  ballet,  and  perfected  the  grande  pirouette, 
with  the  free  leg  held  out  horizontally  to  the  side.” 

Of  the  women  dancers,  the  best  known  were  Larny,  the 
first  to  execute  the  entrechat  a  six\  Heniel  and  Madeline 
Guinard,  who  danced  in  London  from  1784-86. 

Noverre,  too,  was  fortunate  in  his  musical  coadjutors — 
Gluck,  who  collaborated  with  him  in  the  Ballet  of  the 
Savages  in  Iphigenie  en  Tauris\  Mozart,  who  wrote  the 
music  for  his  ballets,  Les  petits  Riens\  Haydn,  at  ihe 
King’s  Theatre  (London,  1791);  Piccini,  and  finally 
Cherubini.  Diderot,  who  neglected  no  department  of  the 
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theatrical  art,  makes  Rameau  ^  quote  Noverre  in  his  famous 
dialogue,  La  Neveu  de  Rameau,  as  a  master  of  the  art  of 
posturing  before  the  world.  “  Allez  demander  a  NoverreT 
says  Rameau.  “  Le  monde  en  off  re  {des  positions)  bien 
plus  que  son  art  n' en  peut  imiterP  And  in  his  Entretien 
avec  Dorval  Diderot  makes  his  interlocutor  say :  “  The 
dance  still  awaits  a  man  of  genius :  it  is  bad  everywhere 
because  it  is  scarcely  suspected  to  be  a  kind  {genre)  of 
imitation.  The  dance  is  to  pantomime  what  poetry  is  to 
prose,  or  what  natural  speech  is  to  song.  It  is  a  measured 
pantomime.  I  wish  someone  would  tell  me  what  all  these 
dances  mean  :  such  as  the  minuet,  the  passepied,  the  rigau- 
don,  the  allemande,  and  sarabande,  in  which  a  beaten  track 
is  followed.  This  man  ‘  spreads  himself  ’  {se  deploie)  with 
an  infinite  grace  .  .  .  but  what  does  he  imitate?  That  is 
not  knowing  how  to  sing  :  it  is  practising  scales  {solfier). 

“  A  dance  is  a  poem.  This  poem  ought  to  have  its  own 
separate  representation.  It  is  an  imitation  in  movement, 
which  implies  the  concurrence  of  the  poet,  painter, 
musician,  and  pantomime.  It  has  its  subject :  this  subject 
can  be  distributed  into  acts  and  scenes.  The  scene  has  its 
free  or  obligatory  recitative  and  its  ariette.” 

But  Noverre’s  interest  for  us  lies  in  his  visit  to  England 
and  in  his  friendship  with  David  Garrick.  Garrick  had 
heard  of  his  abilities,  and  began  the  negotiations.  Noverre 
opened  his  mouth  very  wide,  as  we  say  to-day,  and  Fitz¬ 
gerald  in  his  Life  of  Garrick  says  that  Noverre’s  letters 
are  “  happy  specimens  of  the  professional  rapaciousness 
common  to  both  singers  and  dancers  ” ;  but  one  sees  in 
them  rather  the  still  commoner  belief  in  the  bottomless 
English  purse  prevalent  even  in  our  own  times.  M.  Noverre 
must  have  350  guineas,  and  a  benefit,  and  no  deductions. 
He  could  not  “  come  for  a  penny  less.”  And  then  there 
were  his  pupils,  and  then  there  were  other  offers.  And 
then  there  was  a  sister  “  une  jolie  danseuseP  A  hundred 
guineas  was  her  price.  And,  of  course,  he  was  to  supply 
all  the  “  properties  ” — at  Mr.  Garrick’s  charges.  And  he 
was  to  engage  two  dancers,  and  they  cost  forty  guineas 

(i)  Author  of  the  Mattre  d  Danser,  the  introduction  to  which  eulogises 
many  of  the  contemporary  dancers. 
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apiece,  for,  as  he  put  it,  “  woman  is  a  very  dear  article, 
though  common  enough.” 

Then  lastly,  and  not.  least,  “  I  cannot  live  in  London 
without  my  wife  .  .  .  what  salary  will  you  give  her  ?  ”  And 
yet  one  more  and  trivial  item.  While  on  a  visit  to  Garrick’s 
agent,  M.  Silvani,  “  I  lost  two  rings  worth  sixty  louis, 
which  my  wife  (that  invaluable  partner)  fixed  badly  on  my 
chain.”  Whether  this  compensation  was  paid  I  do  not 
know,  but  in  every  other  particular  Garrick  magnificently 
sustained  the  reputation  of  the  Englishman  abroad,  and 
Noverre,  and  his  wife,  and  his  figurantes  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred,  according  to  one  authority,  arrived  at  Drury 
Lane  in  raptures  with  that  “  divine  creature  ”  the  English 
manager. 

But  in  1755,  a  year  when 

Georgius  Secundus  was  still  alive  .  .  . 

And  Braddock’s  army  was  done  so  brown, 

Left  without  a  scalp  to  his  crown, 

political  relations  with  France  were  very  strained,  and 
public  feeling  was  inflamed.  When,  therefore,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  Noverre  and  his  grand  spectacle.  The  Chinese  Fes¬ 
tival,  were  ready,  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  war.  There 
was  prejudice  against  everything  French,  and  Garrick’s 
enemies,  as  Fitzgerald  says,  were  not  slow  to  raise  the  cry 
that  there  was  a  gang  of  frog-eating  Frenchmen  brought 
over  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  honest  English¬ 
men.  “  Some  days  before  the  piece  was  brought  out  the 
managers  became  conscious  of  the  danger,  but  it  was  then 
too  late.  The  expense  had  been  incurred.”  Garrick  in¬ 
spired  an  appeal  in  the  papers.  “  Mr.  Noverre  and  his 
sisters  were  Swiss,  and,  what  was  more,  of  a  Protestant 
Family.”  Of  the  ballet  corps  forty  were  English  (as  a 
matter  of  fact  Noverre  did  not  bring  more  than  some 
fourteen  or  sixteen  in  his  troupe).  “  But  argument  with 
a  mob  is  hopeless.  The  night  arrived.  .  .  .  The  opening 
piece  passed  without  interruption,  but  when  the  curtain 
rose  upon  The  Chinese  Festival  the  storm  broke.  .  .  . 
The  curtain  had  to  be  let  down.  .  .  .  An  interval  of  some 
days  was  allowed  to  elapse  .  .  .  but  each  night  things 
grew  worse.  It  was  noticed  that  there  was  an  aristocratic, 
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or  French,  party  in  the  boxes,  noblemen  who  got  all  their 
gorgeous  bleu  de  Roy  suits  from  the  Paris  tailors,  and  were 
vehement  in  applauding  the  French  dancers.  .  .  .  The 
tumult  went  on  for  several  nights  more.  At  last,  on  the 
sixth  night,  the  lords  and  gentlemen  leapt  on  to  the  stage 
with  drawn  swords — ladies  caught  the  enthusiasm.  .  .  . 
This  only  infuriated  the  mob,  who  now  began  to  vent  their 
fury  on  the  theatre.  Benches  were  torn  up,  decorations 
dragged  down,  lustres  demolished,  M.  Boquet’s  costly 
machines  all  destroyed.  It  was  proposed  to  fire  the  house, 
but  this  was  happily  prevented.  From  the  stage  the 
management  had  to  pronounce  that  they  yielded,  and 
would  play  the  piece  no  more.  In  return  for  this  conces¬ 
sion  the  mob  repaired  to  Southampton  Street  and  demol¬ 
ished  Garrick’s  windows.  Indeed,  he  was  apprehensive 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  obtained  a  guard  of  soldiers. 

.  .  .  Thus  he  learned  how  frail  was  the  tenure  of  a  player’s 
popularity.”  (See  Genest  IV.  443.) 

There  seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing  that  the  riots 
were  organised,  and  Foote,  in  one  of  his  farces,  spoke  of 
“  the  patriot  gingerbread-baker  in  the  Borough,  who  could 
not  endure  three  dancers  from  Switzerland  because  he 
hated  the  French.”  (We  have  had  plentiful  modern  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  kind.) 

“  There  were  comic  incidents  growing  out  of  this 
unhappy  affair.  A  French  hack-writer  had  found  his  way 
to  London  with  a  letter  to  the  great  Mr.  Garrick,  of  which, 
through  an  accident,  no  notice  had  been  taken.  He  rushed 
into  print — with  a  letter  on  the  Chinese  ballet  question 
signed  with  the  great  name  of  Voltaire.  It  sold  well,  and 
the  sapient  Monthly  Review  seemed  to  think  it  was  by 
Voltaire.  ‘  After  that.’  said  its  author,  ‘  see  how  these 
English  gens  de  pudding  et  de  biere  fall  into  the  trap.’  ” 

Though  Garrick  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  unlucky 
French  dancer — his  loss  reached  four  thousand  pounds — 
he  good-naturedly  never  lost  sight  of  him  afterwards,  and 
employed  him  as  his  agent  in  many  of  his  Paris  commis¬ 
sions.  “  Several  years  later  Madame  Noverre  wrote  to 
Garrick :  ‘  Monsieur,  I  had  always  an  opinion  of  your 
politeness  and  your  galanierie.  I  know  well  that  you  are 
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the  Anacreon  of  England  and  the  Roscius  of  your 
country.’  ”  But  she  did  not  like  his  fellow-manager,  Lacy, 
et  four  cause,  for  when  Noverre,  at  a  later  date,  would 
have  reopened  negotiations  for  business  the  prudent  Lacy 
opposed  and  bore  down  Garrick’s  easy  compliance. 
Madame  Noverre  did  not  find  him  aimable. 

Noverre,  failing  to  be  appointed  Ballet-Master  to  the 
Academie,  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  large  Theatre 
of  Lyons  (where  no  doubt  the  old-established  Guignol 
Lyonnais,  recently  introduced  to  us  at  the  Institute 
Fran^ais  of  London  by  M.  Godart,  did  not  omit  him  from 
its  pasquinades).  Here  he  produced  three  ballets  in 
1758-9  and  published  his  Lettres  sur  la  Danse  (1760). 

Voltaire’s  letter  to  Noverre  from  Ferney,  October  nth, 
1763,  thanking  him  for  his  book,  is  highly  complimentary : 

“  Your  style  is  as  eloquent  as  your  ballets  show  imagination.  .  .  .  You 
do  too  much  honour  to  the  Henriade  in  wishing  to  take  the  ‘  Temple  of 
Love  ’  for  one  of  your  subjects ;  you  will  make  a  living  picture  of  what,  in 
my  work,  is  only  a  feeble  sketch.  I  believe  your  merit  will  be  properly 
appreciated  in  England,  because  they  love  Nature  there;  but  where  will 
you  find  actors  capable  of  executing  your  ideas?  You  are  a  Prometheus; 
you  must  form  men,  and  breathe  life  into  them.” 

Upon  reading  the  scheme  of  his  Danaides,  in  which  the 
spectres,  Parcoe  and  Death,  terrified  the  spectators, 
Voltaire  wrote  again  to  Noverre  : 

”  You  transform  me  into  a  young  man  :  you  inspire  me  with  a  violent 
desire  to  see  the  fetes  of  which  you  are  the  principal  ornament.  ...  All 
you  do  is  full  of  poetry  :  painters  and  poets  will  dispute  to  whom  you  shall 
belong.” 

The  Abbe  de  Voisenon  called  his  Letters  sur  la  Danse 
“  a  true  poetic,”  showing  that  every  ballet  should  be  a 
poem.  “Your  ‘Chinese  Ballet’  and  ‘Fontaine  de  Jouv- 
ence  ’  ^  cause  me  to  see  others  as  tours  de  force  and  not  as 
tours  d' esfritT 

At  Stuttgart  he  found  a  patron  in  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  for  whom  he  composed  twenty  divertissements  and 
ballet-pantomimes.  Maria  Theresa  summoned  him  to 
Vienna  as  director  of  Court  Fetes  and  dancing-master  to 

(i)  Of  which  the  present  writer  possesses  the  original  MS.  scheme  in 
Noverre ’s  handwriting,  sent  to  David  Garrick,  w’ith  the  latter’s  endorsement. 
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the  Imperial  family.  Here  he  composed  twelve  ballets 
with  printed  scenarios.  At  the  marriage  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  he  took  part  in  the  wedding  fetes  at  Milan,  and 
there  produced  several  new  ballets. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1775  Noverre  obtained  through 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  the  post  of  Maitre  des  Ballets 
en  chef  at  the  Academie.  He  composed  for  the  Opera 
Les  Caprices  de  Galathee  (1776),  Annette  et  Lubln 
(1778),  Les  Petits  Riens,  for  which  Mozart  wrote  twelve 
pieces,  and  Medee  (1780),  and  arranged  the  divertisse¬ 
ments  of  operas  by  Gluck  and  Piccini. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  fled  to  London, 
and  produced  two  of  his  best  ballets,  Les  Noces  de  Thetis 
and  Iphigenie  en  Aulide.  During  the  Revolution  he  lost 
all  his  savings,  but  bore  his  poverty  with  dignity  and  resig¬ 
nation.  He  died  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  in  October  or 
November,  1810. 

An  edition  of  his  Lettres  sur  la  Danse^  sur  les  Ballets  et 
les  Arts  (five  volumes)  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  contains  analyses  of  numerous  ballets.  The  best- 
known  edition  is  the  Paris  one  of  1807,  Lettres  sur  les  Arts 
imitateurs  en  general,  et  sur  la  Danse  en  particulier ,  two 
volumes,  with  portrait  engraved  by  Roger  after  Guerin 
and  the  following  lines  by  Imbert : 

Du  jeu  se  son  genie  il  anitna  la  danse : 

Aux  beaux  jours  de  la  Grkce  il  sut  la  rappeler. 

Et  recouvrant  par  lui  leur  antique  Eloquence, 

Les  gestes  et  les  pas  apprirent  a  parler. 

which  gives  a  good  summary  of  what  Noverre  effected;  or 
to  quote  the  words  of  M.  Gustave  Chouquet :  “  He 
invented  the  ballet  d' action,  reformed  the  costume  of  the 
dancers,  compelled  composers  to  conform  their  music  to 
the  situations  in  the  drama  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
characters,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  pantomime  appeal 
to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  eye.” 


A  PLEA  FOR  COMPULSORY 
CO-PARTNERSHIP  IN  INDUSTRY 


By  J.  H.  Miall 

“  Compulsion  ”  is  an  obnoxious  word  to  the  Britisher.  He 
is  rightly  jealous  of  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  Yet,  in  a  complicated  civilisation,  such  as  our 
own,  when  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  community,  compul¬ 
sion  has  been  willingly  adopted.  What  reasonable 
Britisher  objects  to  compulsion  applied  to  sanitation, 
education,  taxation,  or  lighting? 

The  same  principle  has  been  extended  by  the  “  Insur¬ 
ance,”  “Factory,”  and  “Employers’  Liability ”  Acts.  It  \ 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  most  urgent  task  devolving 
upon  the  National  Executive  at  the  present  time  is  the 
placing  of  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  on  a  firm  and 
equitable  basis. 

Are  the  sufferings  recently  endured  by  our  population 
to  be  merely  a  punishment  for  past  ineptitude  and  apathy 
— or  are  they  the  necessary  pains  of  a  nation,  in  travail 
with  a  big  and  beneficent  idea,  to  bear  fruit  in  an  epoch 
of  industrial  peace,  the  harbinger  of  a  higher  civilisation  ? 

Disraeli  held  that  to  divert  a  dangerous  public  tendency 
into  a  safe  and  beneficial  channel  is  one  of  the  highest 
tasks  of  statesmanship. 

The  demand  for  “  equality  ”  in  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  natural  law  is  not  in  itself  an  ignoble  one.  It  can  be 
degraded  into  the  crudest  Socialism,  or  diverted  into  a 
definite  social  advancement — which  is  a  very  different 
thing. 

Wage  Slavery. 

Many  years  ago  Great  Britain  led  the  campaign  against 
slavery — yet  we  still  retain  in  general  use  a  form  of  wage- 
slavery,  which  forms  an  insuperable  barrier  between  class 
and  class,  divorcing  the  fundamental  interests  of  employer 
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and  employee.  It  creates  an  artificial  antagonism  easily 
;€xploited  by  men  of  ill-will. 

A  man  working  in  a  profit-bearing  industry  for  a  stated 
wage,  unrelated  to  the  success  of  the  industry  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  whether  he  be  manager,  clerk,  or  manual 
labourer,  is  but  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  industry,  and 
if  his  economic  position  be  such  that  he  dare  not  leave  his 
employment  he  can  justly  be  termed  a  “  wage-slave.”  The 
continuance  of  this  inhuman  relationship  is  becoming  a 
menace  to  the  State — it  can  be  remedied. 

What  is  needed  is  that  profit-sharing  be  adopted  as  a 
national  principle,  and  that  all  wage  agreements  in  profit¬ 
making  industries  include  a  provision  that  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  profits  of  a  firm  must  be  distributed  amongst 
its  employees,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

This  principle  should  be  embodied  in  a  “  Remuneration 
for  Services  Act”  and  form  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
Many  enlightened  employers  have  voluntarily  initiated 
such  agreements,  and  the  result  has  been  all  that  could 
be  anticipated ;  but  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the 
slow  growth  of  voluntary  initiative.  “Whilst  the  grass 
grows  the  steed  starves,”  and  some  of  our  industries  are 
showing  signs  of  steadily  increasing  inanition. 

There  can  be,  of  course,  no  cut-and-dried  method  which 
can  be  generally  adopted.  Every  firm  would  have  to 
evolve  a  plan  to  suit  its  own  individuality  and  schemes 
submitted  for  sanction  to  a  Government  authority. 

The  benefits  to  a  nation  adopting  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
versal  profit-sharing  as  an  addition  to  current  wages  would 
be  enormous. 

(1)  Profit-sharing  would  bridge  the  present  gulf  between 
the  interests  of  capital  and  labour,  reducing  to  a  minimum 
labour  unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  which  so  frequently 
culminates  in  disastrous  strikes. 

(2)  It  would  promote  greater  efficiency  by  increasing  the 
initiative  of  the  workers  and  so  benefit  employers, 
industrial  investors  and  workers  alike. 

(3)  It  would  greatly  increase  production,  reduce  prices 
and  recover  foreign  trade. 
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Immoral  in  Tendency. 

The  purely  wage  method  of  requiting  service  is  immoral 
in  tendency — in  brief  : — 

(1)  It  creates  an  inhuman  division  of  interests  between 
employer  and  employee. 

(2)  Keeps  alive  a  severance  of  classes. 

(3)  Necessitates  costly  supervision  and  promotes  waste. 

(4)  Reduces  possible  production. 

Even  the  co-operative  system  of  trading  does  not  reduce 
these  disadvantages.  It  aims  at  making  the  commodity 
cheaper  to  members,  but  as  neither  management  nor  labour 
have  any  direct  interest  in  profits  there  is  no  incentive  to 
initiative  or  economy,  and  there  is  as  much  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  employees  in  co-operative  industries  as 
elsewhere. 


Voluntary  Tests. 

Various  methods  of  profit-sharing  have  been  practised 
in  civilised  countries.  In  some  cases  they  have  stood  the 
strain  of  a  considerable  number  of  years  and  are  still 
increasing  in  favour. 

In  France  a  great  and  successful  experiment  in  profit- 
sharing  was  made  by  M.  Leclaire.  The  firm  was  after¬ 
wards  known  as  The  Maison  Leclaire,  house  decorators 
and  painters,  of  Paris.  From  1842  to  1886  the  workmen 
employed  at  this  house  received  from  14  to  21  per  cent, 
in  addition  to  current  wages  as  their  share  of  profits,  and 
the  management  certified  that  “  the  firm  made  an  increased 
return  not  only  sufficient  to  pay  the  workmen’s  dividends, 
but  to  enlarge  the  income  of  the  proprietors.” 

The  report  continues  : — “  The  spirit  inculcated  leads 
the  men  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  their  fellows,  an 
incompetent  man  being  at  once  noticed  and  discharged.” 
The  cost  of  supervision  is  thereby  made  extremely  light 
and  there  is  no  “  striking  ”  or  “  threats  to  strike,”  the  basic 
wages  being  the  rate  of  other  establishments  in  the  same 
trade,  the  profit-sharing  bonus  being  an  addition  thereto.” 
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Profit-sharing  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall 
and  the  east  coast  fisheries  are  industries  which  adopted 
profit-sharing  from  time  immemorial,  the  result  being  an 
entire  absence  of  industrial  disputes. 

I  am  indebted  to  three  typical  British  firms  who  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article  have  favoured  me  with  information 
as  to  the  working  out  of  the  profit-sharing  methods  they 
have  adopted  in  their  respective  businesses  with  outstand¬ 
ing  success. 

Messrs.  J.  T.  and  J.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
firms  in  the  woollen  cloth  trade  in  the  North  of  England. 
The  number  of  employees  is  about  i,6oo.  From  raw 
wool  to  finished  cloth  the  company  carries  on  every  pro¬ 
cess  upon  its  own  premises.  A  profit-sharing  scheme  was 
inaugurated  in  1892,  and  since  1895  its  advantages  have 
been  extended  to  all  employees  remaining  with  the 
company  a  full  year. 

The  scheme  provides  that  after  making  due  allowance 
for  depreciation,  and  after  paying  5  per  cent,  on  capital, 
all  further  profit  is  divided  between  capital  and  labour. 
Thus  whatever  additional  percentage  is  credited  to  capital 
is  likewise  credited  to  labour  and  divided  amongst  the 
employees  according  to  their  respective  year’s  wages,  a 
double  bonus  being  given  to  those  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  have  been  with  the  company  at  least 
five  years,  and  who  hold  shares  equal  in  amount  to  half 
a  year’s  wages.  The  bonus  is  given  wholly  in  shares,  or 
partly  in  shares  and  partly  in  cash. 

The  bonus  shares  do  not  carry  votes  and  can  only  be 
held  by  employees  of  the  company,  but  they  entitle  the 
owner  to  the  same  rate  of  dividend  enjoyed  by  any  other 
shareholder,  and  in  case  of  “  winding  up  ”  the  company 
he  would  participate  at  the  same  rate  in  the  assets. 

Including  two  years  in  which  there  was  neither  profit 
nor  dividend,  the  dividends  have  averaged  about  9  per 
cent  to  labour.  As  the  result  of  the  scheme  the  workers 
have  received  considerably  over  ;{J6oo,ooo.  It  must  be 
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mentioned  that  other  conditions  and  cash  wages  are  as 
good  as  in  the  best  other  firms  in  the  same  trade. 

Although  the  bonus  shares  do  not  carry  votes,  sugges¬ 
tions  from  the  staff  are  invited  and  welcomed.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  recently  renewed  a  formal  invitation  to  the 
employees  to  make  suggestions  as  to  “  improvements  in 
machinery,  methods,  processes,  or  any  which  would  pro¬ 
mote  either  the  safety  of  the  workers  or  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  business.” 

Deserving  suggestions  thus  made  are  financially  re¬ 
warded.  On  leaving  the  company’s  employment  the  em¬ 
ployees’  shares  must  be  sold  within  six  months. 

The  scheme  was  voluntarily  founded  by  Mr.  Theodore 
C.  Taylor  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees,  and  has  always 
been  carried  on  with  the  happiest  results,  there  having 
always  been  a  happy  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the 
workers  and  directors. 

Another  firm  to  adopt  a  voluntary  scheme  of  profit 
participation  is  that  of  Messrs.  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd.  This 
firm  was  originally  established  at  Port  Sunlight,  with  an 
area  of  something  like  550  acres,  including  soap  and 
glycerine  factories,  but  of  recent  years  it  has  greatly  ex-  j 
tended  its  activities  to  many  other  products.  The  mini-  j 
mum  rate  of  wages  paid  on  all  sections  of  this  firm’s 
activities  is  the  current  “  trade  union  ”  rate,  to  which  is  I 
added  from  4s.  to  lu.  per  week  to  skilled  and  loyal 
workers  in  certain  important  sections. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  mention  the  many  sub¬ 
sidiary  advantages  received  by  the  work-people  who  reside 
in  the  village  built  for  the  workers  at  Port  Sunlight;  they 
include  provision  for  old  age  pensions,  recreation  and 
reading  rooms.  What  is  more  to  my  point  is  that  in 
addition  to  “  trade  union  ”  and  additional  wages,  in  addi¬ 
tion  also  to  the  other  advantages  named,  there  exists  what 
is  termed  a  “  Co-Partnership  Trust.” 

This  “  Trust  ”  was  founded  in  1909  by  the  then  holders 
of  the  ordinary  shares  “  to  enable  the  employees  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  business.”  Every  employee,  male 
or  female,  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  having  com¬ 
pleted  at  least  one  year’s  service,  may  apply  to  be  admitted 
as  co-partner. 
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On  January  ist,  1926,  the  nominal  value  of  profit-shar¬ 
ing  certificates  issued  and  outstanding  was  £2,604,870, 
and  the  number  of  co-partners,  including  those  in  asso¬ 
ciated  companies,  was  1,647. 

A  joint  committee  composed  of  staff  and  managers  is 
in  existence  to  which  an  applicant  for  co-partnership 
shares  may  refer  his  case,  thus  no  deserving  employee 
shall  be  omitted  from  the  scheme  by  the  prejudice  of  any 
individual  official.  The  result,  in  brief,  is  that : 

(1)  All  employees  eligible  have  without  exception  made 
application  for  admission  into  the  co-partnership  scheme. 

(2)  Refusals  to  admit  employees  to  the  scheme  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare,  the  exceptions  being  the  cases  of  a  few 
employees  being  held  over  owing  to  the  non-permanent 
nature  of  their  present  positions. 

The  trust  deed,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  been  permitted 
to  inspect,  fully  provides  for  the  rights  of  co-partners,  for 
arbitration  and  for  the  conservation  of  their  interests  in 
certain  eventualities. 

A  very  interesting  profit-sharing  scheme  has  also  been 
adopted  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Bryant  and 
May,  Ltd.  This  industry  is  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  those  already  mentioned.  This  firm  has 
evolved  a  scheme  of  co-partnership  which  is  giving  increas¬ 
ing  satisfaction  to  their  workers. 

The  scheme  was  introduced  in  1919  and  has  features  in 
common  with  that  of  Mes.srs.  J.  T.  and  J.  Taylor. 

This  also  provides  that  after  capital  and  labour  have 
received  a  good  reward  in  the  shape  of  interest  and  wages 
respectively,  and  after  due  allowances  for  depreciation  and 
reserve,  the  amount  of  further  profit  decided  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  is  equally  divided  between  the  shareholders  of  the 
company  and  its  employees. 

The  employees’  share  of  bonus  is  paid  in  cash,  but 
opportunity  is  given  for  them  to  become  co-partners  by 
issuing  the  amount  of  such  bonus,  or  such  part  of  it,  as  they 
may  desire  to  subscribe  in  acquiring  partnership  shares, 
and  they  may  from  time  to  time  apply  for  further  partner¬ 
ship  shares  to  the  value  of  the  dividends  on  those  already 
held  by  them. 

At  the  death  of  the  employee,  or  at  the  termination  of 
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his  service,  the  trustees  of  the  partnership  scheme  pur-  * 
chase  the  shares  at  par  unless  other  special  arrangements  | 
are  made  for  the  benefit  of  a  dependent. 

In  the  case  of  this  firm,  although  each  year’s  bonus  I 
may  be  received  in  cash,  an  increasing  number  of  em-  I 
ployees,  amounting  at  the  time  of  the  last  distribution  j 
(1926)  to  41  per  cent.,  utilised  their  bonus  in  acquiring  1 
partnership  shares.  ! 

Alleged  Difficulties. 

The  varied  nature  of  the  industries  in  the  instances 
given  in  which  profit-sharing  has  been  introduced  with 
undoubtedly  successful  results  confirms  the  view  that  the  ! 
same  principle  could  be  applied  in  the  case  of  every  busi¬ 
ness  working  for  profit — indeed,  between  every  such 
employer  and  employee. 

The  altered  status  between  employer  and  employee  so 
obtained,  with  its  accompanying  co-operation  and  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  is  a  practical  remedy  for  the  industrial 
troubles  from  which  otherwise  we  shall  continue  to  suffer. 

The  only  alternatives  are  nationalisation,  with  its  inherent 
dangers,  or  a  policy  of  “  suppression  ”  out  of  harmony  j 

with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  What  objections  are  urged  to  a  j 

national  system  of  profit-sharing  ?  | 

It  is  said  that  the  trade  unions  are  not  sympathetic  to 
such  a  reform.  This  is  mainly  caused  by  the  niggardly 
way  in  which  some  profit-sharing  schemes  have  been  intro-  | 
duced  and  worked.  I 

They  must  be  made  really  “  worth  while,”  otherwise  j 
their  whole  object  is  defeated.  | 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  trade  unions  comprise 
immense  organisations  containing  highly  paid  officials 
which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  settling  industrial  disputes. 

If  disputes  became  a  rarity,  however  advantageous  to  the 
community  generally,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  officials 
will  be  intrigued  by  the  prospect  of  a  reform  which  would 
ipso  facto  render  their  services  less  imperative. 

Then  there  is  the  objection  of  the  employer,  hide-bound 
by  old  customs.  He  has  personally  managed  to  keep  his 
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employees  in  hand,  and  is  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are.  His  favourite  argument  is  “  Why  should  I  share  my 
profits  when  the  men  will  not  share  my  losses }  " 

But  under  a  profit-sharing  scheme  he  will  sharedosses, 
for  he  stands  to  lose  the  reward  for  his  extra  initiative  and 
for  the  extra  care,  economy  and  intelligence  exercised  in 
his  employer’s  business. 

True,  he  must  have  a  minimum  wage,  which  must  come 
from  capital  as  a  first  overhead  charge  in  the  absence  of 
profit,  in  the  same  way  as  the  actual  living  of  the  employer 
is  safeguarded  out  of  capital. 

In  return  for  the  employer  making  himself  responsible 
for  wages  he  retains  management,  a  perfectly  equitable 
arrangement  which  has  never  been  questioned  by  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  any  profit-sharing  business. 

I  have  heard  an  employer  say :  “  A  good  man  will 
always  do  his  best  and  a  shirker  will  always  shirk”;  but 
this  is  a  psychological  fallacy.  There  is  no  man  does  so 
well  but  that,  if  it  be  made  to  his  interest,  he  can  do  better ; 
and  there  is  no  man  who  w'ill  not  shirk  less  if  he  really 
realises  that  he  pays  for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  It  is 
also  to  his  interest  to  keep  his  fellow  workers  up  to  the 
mark,  so  saving  overhead  charges  for  supervision. 

It  is  a  complaint  of  the  miners  that  the  increase  in  highly 
paid  officials  prevents  their  own  work  from  being  remunera¬ 
tive,  and  so  leads  to  wage  cuts.  I  believe  this  is  profoundly 
true. 

An  objection  has  been  urged  that  if  you  give  the  work¬ 
men  the  status  of  “  co-partners  ”  they  will  demand  access 
to  account  books,  with  other  interference  in  management. 
The  best  reply  to  this  is  that  it  has  not  occurred  in  the 
case  of  any  existing  profit-sharing  firm. 

A  wise  employer  will  always  welcome  suggestions  from 
his  staff  on  matters  with  whichr  they  are  conversant,  but 
workmen  are  not  so  stupid  but  that  they  know  certain  facts 
must  be  kept  from  trade  rivals,^  and  that  there  must  be  a 
responsible  head  to  every  business.  Balance-sheets 
showing  the  true  state  of  a  firm’s  trading  should  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  everyone — why  not  ? 

In  a  few  cases  profit-sharing  schemes  have  been  tried 
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and  have  been  abandoned,  but  always  for  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons : — 

1.  They  have  not  offered  sufficient  incentive  to  the 
workmen;  or 

2.  The  basic  wages  were  less  than  those  of  other  firms; 
or 

3.  Defective  organisation. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  failure  of  any  generously  con¬ 
ceived  and  well-organised  scheme. 

The  Cause  of  Bitterness. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  men  will  agitate  for  higher  wages 
without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  condition  of  the  trade 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  even  then  bitterness  is  only 
imported  into  a  dispute  when  the  employees  know  or 
suspect  that  the  employers  themselves  are  making  a  good 
profit.  In  the  case  of  the  recent  coal  strike  this  suspicion 
vitiated  all  attempts  at  settlement — although  in  the  main 
unfounded. 

The  difficulty  which  all  employers  have  in  volunteering 
an  advance  in  wages  when  they  can  afford  it  is  the  well- 
grounded  fear  that  they  may  be  held  to  it  when  some  time 
in  the  future  they  cannot  afford  it.  This  difficulty,  too, 
can  only  be  removed  by  profit-sharing. 

Trusts  and  Combines. 

The  tendency  of  the  day  is  the  elimination  of  small 
businesses  and  their  incorporation  into  trusts,  combines 
and  multiple  shops. 

This  tendency  may  or  may  not  be  for  the  good  of  the 
community;  it  undoubtedly  exists  and  is  increasing.  It 
converts  small  independent  proprietors  into  mere  wage- 
receivers.  If  profit-sharing  becomes  universal  these  men 
will  retain  their  more  human  standing  and  their  initiative 
will  not  be  lost  to  the  nation. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  minimise  the 
far-sighted  action  of  individual  firms  who  have  voluntarily 
adopted  profit-sharing,  actuated  not  only  from  strictly 
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business  principles  but  some  of  them,  I  know,  by  the 
highest  Christian  motives. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  even  in  the 
district  settlements  within  the  mining  industry  an  attempt, 
poor  and  inadequate  though  it  be,  has  been  made  to  secure 
that  wages  shall  partly  depend  upon  production  in  some 
grades,  and  quite  recently  it  has  been  announced  that  at 
the  Cannock  Chase  Colliery  a  fully  fledged  profit-sharing 
scheme  has  been  inaugurated. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  not  wait  for  voluntary 
effort  to  bring  about  the  necessary  change? 

Because  if  it  ever  eventuated  it  would  take  many  years 
for  those  who  hold  narrow  and  unenlightened  views  to 
come  into  line;  and  so  long  as  one  industry  by  clinging 
to  a  discredited  wage-paying  system  contains  the  seeds  of 
disaffection  there  is  danger  to  the  whole,  for  one  lesson 
of  the  past  is  the  interdependence  of  industries. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  F actory  Acts  there  were  many 
enlightened  employers  who  adopted  humanitarian  methods 
without  waiting  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  does  anyone 
think  we  should  have  sent  sweated  labour  and  insanita¬ 
tion  “  to  limbo  ”  without  legislation  ? 

I  suggest  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  new  and  glorious 
advance  in  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed  that 
will  open  up  a  fresh  vista  to  industry,  quench  unrest,  and 
enable  this  country  to  lead  once  more  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 
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By  H.  W.  Shepheard-Walwyn,  M.A.,  F.N.BA., 
F.Z.S.,  ETC. 

11. — The  Music  of  Summer 

Crescendo  movements  would  seem  chiefly  to  characterise 
the  melodies  which  the  music  of  Summer  will  discourse 
for  the  ears  of  such  as  have  been  educated  in  the  school 
of  Pan.  And  only  what  one  might  expect,  surely,  that 
the  triumphant  march  of  maturing  Nature  should  produce 
a  music  of  maturer  type,  the  richer  and  more  satisfying 
measure  of  a  composer  well  into  his  stride,  so  to  speak, 
rather  than  that  of  the  untried  novice  still  more  or  less 
feeling  his  way — only  natural  that  more  vigorous  har¬ 
monies  should  be  evolved  from  this  more  vigorous 
theme?  Is  it  so  difficult  to  read  the  significance  in  that 
striking  comparison  between  the  brittle,  easily  snapped 
stems  which  support  the  joy-bells  of  Spring — Snowdrop 
and  Daffodil,  Bluebell  and  Cowslip,  and  all  the  rest  of 
that  fascinating  crowd — and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
noticeably  tough  and  sturdy  spires  from  which  the  Fox¬ 
glove  or  Bell-flower  of  Summer  are  wont  to  ring  their 
chimes?  Nature  has  now  attained  her  prime,  and,  like  a 
strong  man  glorying  in  his  strength,  metaphorically  sticks 
out  her  chest  and  rejoices  to  show  the  world  what  she  can 
do. 

Has  it  ever  struck  you  as  rather  curious  that  this  season 
of  the  year  should  produce  such  a  relatively  meagre  col¬ 
lection  of  those  that  have  bells  to  ring — to  put  it 
scientifically,  that  the  bell  formation  in  the  construction 
of  the  corolla  amongst  summer  wild  flowers  is  so  very 
much  in  the  minority  beside  the  multitudes  of  other  forms 
that  you  may  meet  with  during  a  country  ramble?  Not  if 
you  have  ever  sat  at  the  feet  of  Pan  !  Not  if  you  have  ever 
learned  to  interpret  truly  the  message  of  his  immortal 
Pipes !  For  you  who  have,  the  explanation  is  really  very 
simple. 
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Nature  has  no  occasion  now  to  ring  forth  the  glad  tid¬ 
ings  of  her  mystic  renewal  of  life.  Once  again  she  has 
shown  the  world  that  it  can  be  done,  and,  having  by  now 
got  well  into  her  stride,  she  feels  her  position  compara¬ 
tively  secure — so  far  as  one  can  call  anything  secure  that 
has  to  depend  upon  that  sadly  unconvincing  exhibition 
which  Summer  usually  presents  in  this  country!  To 
adopt  a  homely  simile,  you  ring  the  front-door  bell  to 
announce  your  arrival,  but  there  is  no  further  use  for  it 
when  you  sit  in  the  drawing-room  precariously  balancing 
a  cup  upon  your  knees.  Nature  has  rung  the  bell  to 
announce  her  arrival,  and  now  she  sits  balancing  cups  in 
myriads  all  over  the  place — cups  of  ruby,  silver, 
amethyst  or  gold,  cups  of  porcelain,  ivory  or  alabaster, 
where  Buttercups  be-spangle  the  soft  green  meadows, 
where  Blood-cups  and  Campions  sprinkle  the  wild  wood- 
*  land  spaces,  where  Kingcups  and  Creeping  Jenny  fringe 
the  sleepy  streamlet  banks,  where  Lilies  of  Parnassus 
climb  the  mountain  slopes  and  Scotch  roses  crown  the 
summit,  while  clumps  of  that  beloved  Speedwell  ape  the 
blue  of  heaven  in  every  corner  where  it  can  filch  a 
foothold. 

There  is  no  further  use  for  bells.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  Harebell  must  be  accounted  something  of  a  solecism. 
She  is  as  much  like  a  fish  out  of  water  among  the  other 
species  that  frequent  our  open  heaths  and  downs  in 
Summer  as  is  the  Foxglove  or  Bell-flower  among  the 
countless  other  varieties  which  inhabit  our  woodland 
glades — and  all  three  of  them  are  as  much  in  the  minority, 
comparatively  speaking,  beside  the  Buttercups  and 
Oxeyes,  Scabious  and  Marjoram,  Milkworts  and  Rock- 
rose,  Clovers  and  Trefoil,  Yarrow  and  Knapweeds,  and  all 
the  innumerable  array  of  children  of  Flora  who  could  not 
raise  a  solitary  bell  to  ring  between  them,  as  is  the  Celan¬ 
dine  or  Dandelion  of  Spring  in  the  minority  among  the 
Snowdrops,  Daffodils,  Bluebells,  Cowslips,  and  other 
varieties  of  bell-ringers  which  have  been  commissioned  by 
Nature  to  proclaim  her  annual  message  to  the  w'orld. 

Few  though  they  be  in  comparison,  they  have  their 
message,  nevertheless,  these  adorable  bells  of  Summer. 
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Come  and  wander  awhile  through  fragrant  shadows  and 
sunlit  spaces  to  a  certain  sheltered  gradient  where  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Foxgloves  are  scaling  the  slope  like  a  battalion 
of  Guards  in  loose  formation;  pray  for  the  mantle  of  Pan 
to  light  upon  your  shoulders,  that  ears  may  be  opened  and 
senses  quickened  to  intercept  the  entrancing  changes  which 
are  ever  ringing,  ringing,  from  those  bells  of  speckled  crim¬ 
son  or  dappled  cream.  In  a  clearing  beyond  we  come  upon 
groups  of  purple  Campanulas,  prim  and  erect,  their  stiff- 
strung  bells  too  firmly  set,  you  would  think,  for  anything 
lighter  than  a  blast  of  Boreas  to  ring  them.  And  so,  past 
a  colony  of  Woodruff,  whose  tufts  of  tiny  white  stars,  each 
frilled  with  an  Elizabethan  ruff  of  delicate  green,  per¬ 
petually  flood  the  air  with  that  inimitable  aroma  of  new- 
mown  hay,  the  narrow  track  slopes  gently  downward  to 
the  setting  sun,  with  here  and  there  a  wild  Geranium 
lifting  its  perky  faces  to  search  for  straggling  shafts  of 
light  which  occasionally  contrive  to  challenge  successfully 
the  overhanging  gloom.  Sprays  of  long  fern-like  mosses 
weave  fantastic  patterns  in  your  very  path,  while  ever  and 
anon  a  quaint  little  blood-red  Fungus  provides  a  grateful 
note  of  colour  among  the  clambering  trails  of  Ivy  which 
smother  the  banks  on  either  side.  The  sort  of  place 
where  you  might  well  expect  to  catch  some  echo  of  the 
Pipes  of  Pan,  where  elfin  lovers  walk  with  hands  entwined, 
and  tiny  Columbines  play  hide-and-seek  among  the  wild 
Forget-me-nots. 

And  yet,  for  some  strange  reason,  there  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  queer  spell  upon  this  mysterious  glade — it  is  here, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  Ogre  of  Discord  contrives  to  creep  in 
most  often  to  outrage  the  harmony  of  this  Elysian  spot. 
It  may  be  that  you  will  suddenly  stumble  upon  an  untidy 
circle  of  feathers  in  the  middle  of  the  path — with  its 
pathetic  tale  that  can  be  read  between  the  lines  of  some 
gay  songster  struck  down  in  the  heyday  of  his  prime;  or 
it  may  be  the  lifeless  husk  of  a  velvety  Shrew-mouse;  per¬ 
haps  the  huddled-up  form  of  a  stark  naked  nestling— 
maybe  a  half-demolished  egg  of  delicate  blue  or  mottled 
grey - 
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Ah — that  at  least  has  a  tale  to  tell !  Only  too  often,  at 

any  rate.  A  tale  that  surely -  But  let  that  tale  unfold 

itself  now,  as  it  did  to  me  one  bright  Summer  morning. 

There  is  a  forked  Cherry-tree  at  the  end  of  this  same 
glade  which  had  apparently  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
a  pair  of  gay  young  Chaffinches  who  were  out  for  the 
business  of  nest-building.  It  really  might  have  been  their 
first  venture  in  the  realms  of  matrimony,  they  seemed  so 
absurdly,  almost  fantastically,  happy  about  it.  Day  after 
day  I  used  to  watch  them  from  the  branch  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  tree,  where  it  was  my  custom  to  betake  myself  and  my 
work  of  a  morning  in  search  of  that  security  from  inter¬ 
ruption  which  a  writer  so  badly  needs  but  does  not  by  any 
means  always  obtain. 

How  indefatigably  they  laboured  to  collect  the  material 
for  their  dainty  home,  how  neatly  were  moulded  the  walls 
of  moss  and  grey  lichen,  how  cosily  lined  inside  with  wool 
and  horsehair — by  the  way,  how  do  they  manage  nowa¬ 
days,  when  horses  are  nearly  extinct?  Will  ladies  about 
to  be  shingled  spare  a  thought  for  our  over-worked  Chaf¬ 
finches?  I  don’t  mean  to  imply — but,  there,  you  know 
what  I  mean  !  And  think  of  the  joy  of  finding  a  nest  in 
the  garden  and  being  able  to  exclaim,  “  Look !  That’s 
mine  !  ”  or  “  Hullo — here’s  some  of  Barbara’s  !  ” 
However — 

This  particular  pair  had  taken  evident  pleasure  in 
working  in  some  variegated  feathers  from  the  poultry- 
runs,  and  with  the  most  charming  effect.  And  so  arrived 
at  length  the  memorable  day  when  the  proud  little  mother 
was  able  to  call  down  her  crimson-breasted  partner  to  gloat 
over  the  real  live  egg  which  she  had  actually  done  all  by 
herself !  Another  four  of  these  delicately  speckled 
objects  completed  the  pretty  fancy,  and  the  sober  brown 
housewife  settled  down  forthwith  to  the  monotonous 
business  of  converting  fancy  into  fact. 

For  several  days  all  went  well.  Then  came  a  morning 
when  unmistakeable  indications  reached  me  that  all  was 
not  well  with  the  Chaffinch  establishment.  For  one  thing, 
the  cock  bird  was  skipping  about  from  twig  to  twig  as 
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though  suddenly  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  shrieking 
like  one  demented,  while  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  gazed  up  at 
him  from  the  nest  in  mingled  alarm  and  indignation. 

“You’ll  addle  the  eggs,  my  dear,  if  you  make  that 
noise !  ” 

“  Quick-quick  !  Quick-quick  !  Come  away  !  Quick- 
quick  !  ” 

What  on  earth  could  have  happened  to  upset  the  apple¬ 
cart  of  domestic  harmony?  It  was  not  long  before 
dhioiiement  came  with  dramatic  suddenness.  First,  like  a 
streak  of  reddish-brown  lightning,  something  flashed 
through  the  branches  overhead,  and  then  the  sound  of 
impish  chuckling  mingled  with  a  fresh  outburst  on  the  part 
of  the  terrified  Chaffinch.  Next  the  vision  of  an  adorable 
little  face  peering  impudently  round  the  trunk  at  the  top 
of  the  Cherry-tree — and  then  a  slim,  bushy-tailed  form 
came  skidding  down  that  trunk  as  though  it  had  a  train 
to  catch. 

Upon  reaching  a  fork  just  above  the  nest  the  young 
rascal  paused,  chuckled  again,  and  peered  round  the  trunk 
as  though  seeking  to  gather  from  the  Chaffinch’s  behaviour 
the  exact  spot  where  the  nest  was  hidden.  No  doubt  he 
knew  from  the  idiotic  conduct  of  the  Chaffinch  that  he  was 
“getting  warm.”  If  only  the  silly  little  ass  could  have 
learned  to  hold  his  tongue  in  moments  of  danger ! 

At  all  events.  Master  Squirrel  appeared  to  have  found 
his  cue,  for  he  was  in  the  act  of  springing  forward  again, 
when - 

Something  occurred  to  show  what  British  blood  is  made 
of! 

For  an  instant  one  received  the  impression  that  some 
invisible  hand  had  flung  a  clod  of  earth  straight  at  his 
head.  It  was  only  wffien  that  plucky  little  mother  Chaf¬ 
finch  had  hurled  herself  for  the  second  time  smack  into  his 
face  that  one  could  realise  what  actually  had  happened. 
The  next  few  moments  were  veritable  pandemonium. 
Round  and  round  that  trunk  raced  the  Squirrel,  in  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  shake  off  his  pursuers — for  Cock  Chaffinch 
had  lost  no  time  in  following  the  lead  of  his  courageous 
mate.  One  could  plainly  hear  the  would-be  despoiler  of 
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their  home  gurgling  with  rage,  as  first  one  and  then  the 
other  dashed  itself  into  his  face.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
slowly  but  surely  edging  nearer  to  the  nest  by  the  skil¬ 
fulness  of  his  dodging.  Not  until  it  became  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  next  move  would  assume  the  form  of  a  dash 
for  those  coveted  eggs  did  I  take  upon  myself  to  put  a 
spoke  in  on  my  own  account.  A  small  dictionary  lay  upon 
the  branch  beside  me — an  instant  later  that  dictionary  was 
hurtling  through  space.  There  are  times  when  one  feels 
that  one  has  not,  after  all,  been  put  into  the  world  for 
nothing ! 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  difficult  problem  that  confronted 
me  the  next  moment,  when  that  wicked  Squirrel  had 
retired  to  hide  his  diminished  head  in  a  distant  tree.  For 
a  space  I  stood  irresolute — torn  between  two  stools,  as  a 
small  flapper  friend  of  mine  summed  up  the  situation 
when  she  heard  the  story.  For  I  loved  the  Chaffinches, 
and  I  loved  the  Squirrel.  Were  I  to  scare  the  latter  away 
too  effectively  he  might  never  return.  Were  I  to  leave 
him  to  his  own  devices  one  of  those  devices  would  unques¬ 
tionably  take  the  form  of  scrambled  eggs  for  supper. 

Alas,  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature  !  I  returned  to  my 
work,  and  the  Chaffinch  to  her  nest,  while  the  Squirrel  con¬ 
tinued  to  hang  about  the  place  till  I  had  gone.  A  few 
hours  later  it  was  the  Chaffinch’s  eggs  that  no  longer  con¬ 
tinued  to  hang  about  the  place. 
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By  J.  H.  Harley 

The  Government  Trade  Disputes  and  Trade  Union  Bill, 
which  is  making  a  stormy  passage  through  Parliament, 
may  undoubtedly  mark  a  distinct  stage  in  this  country’s 
political  history.  One  glance  at  the  industrial  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  easily  assures  the  attentive  student 
of  politics  of  one  great  difference  between  the  first  fifty 
and  the  second  fifty  years  of  that  notable  epoch.  In  the 
first  fifty  years  the  workers’  combinations  were  secretive 
and  turbulent,  and  were  regarded  by  the  duly  constituted 
authorities  with  suspicion  not  unmingled  with  contempt, 
even  when  they  failed  to  be  ruthlessly  suppressed,  and 
their  leading  members  punished,  by  the  high  hand  of 
power.  The  workers  on  their  part  regarded  the  State  as  a 
hopeless  and  alien  power,  which  centralised  all  the  forces 
most  strongly  opposed  to  them  and  to  their  aspirations. 
King  William  IV  and  his  Queen  were  sometimes  greeted 
by  hostile  manifestations  in  the  streets.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  influenced,  it  would  only  be  by  the  exertion 
of  some  kind  of  coercive  effort  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Francis 
Place,  by  skilful  electioneering  and  subterfuge.  A 
measure  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  present  Trade 
Disputes  and  Trade  Union  Bill  would  in  these  earlier  days 
have  been  regarded  as  in  the  natural  course  of  events  and 
would  have  called  forth  in  Parliament  little  effective 
opposition  or  surprise. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  a  change  came  over  the  aspect  of  affairs.  In 
1853  indeed  there  was  a  strike  at  Preston,  where  the  opera¬ 
tives  in  certain  factories  remained  at  work  to  give  financial 
support  to  the  others,  but  where  at  the  end  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  by  the  constraint  of  slow  starvation. 
Soon,  however,  the  leading  trade  unions  came  to  be 
manned  by  competent  officials  who,  with  considerable 
business  ability,  addressed  themselves  to  the  conduct  of 
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industrial  disputes  with  conspicuous  skill  and  moderation. 
A  series  of  rules  of  the  game  was  slowly  formulated  by  cus¬ 
tomary  usage,  and  when  the  State  began  to  intervene  with 
the  passing  of  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871  it  was  not 
to  intensify  the  spirit  of  controversy  or  to  suppress  or  even 
fetter  the  unions,  but  to  confirm  and  make  more  certain  and 
and  definite  these  usages  and  immunities. 

When  the  twentieth  century  opened  it  was  very  plain 
that  the  country  was  still  in  the  epoch  when  the  workers 
regarded  the  State  as,  on  the  whole,  a  friendly  power  that 
might  be  won  over  in  the  day  of  their  need.  The  Taff 
Vale  decision  in  1901,  which  seemed  to  challenge  long  ad¬ 
mitted  usages,  provoked  a  certain  critical  attitude  to  the 
law  courts,  but  this  decision  was  followed  in  1906  by  the 
Trade  Disputes  Act  of  that  year,  wherein  Parliament  in¬ 
tervened  to  redress  the  disturbed  balance.  No  one  who 
was  present  when  Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton  introduced  this 
Bill  of  1906  can  forget  the  aspect  of  the  scene.  The 
House  was  crowded  with  young  and  enthusiastic  men  fresh 
to  Parliament,  who  had  been  returned  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  through  advanced  Liberal  legislation. 
The  Government  had  determined  to  deal  with  one  of  the 
main  issues  by  narrowing  the  law  of  agency  as  it  applied 
to  trade  unions,  instead  of  boldly  relieving  them,  in  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  dispute,  of  liability  in  respect  of  tortious 
acts  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  them  or  on  their 
behalf.  The  House  would  have  none  of  it.  Low  mur¬ 
murs  of  dissent  greeted  the  Attorney-General  at  special 
passages  during  the  progress  of  his  speech.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  were  obliged  to  redraft  the  particular  clause  and  the 
State  bestowed  on  the  trade  unions  a  definite  charter  of 
industrial  freedom. 

The  results  so  obtained  were  not  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1913,  though  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  organised  obstruction  to  prevent  its  passage 
through  Parliament,  and  proposals  were  made  by  the  die- 
hards  of  that  day  which  remind  us  of  some  of  the  clauses 
of  the  present  Bill.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  however,  the  Con¬ 
servative  leader,  advised  his  Party  not  to  vote  against  the 
Third  Reading  of  the  Bill,  and  the  same  conclusion  was 
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reached  by  a  special  conference  convened  by  the  Joint 
Board  of  the  Labour  Party.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  that  by  this  time  the  success  and  growing  activity 
of  the  Labour  Party  in  Parliament  had  provoked  a  certain 
attitude  of  resentment  to  this  political  extension  of  the 
activities  of  the  unions.  The  Bill  of  1913  was  itself  a 
direct  consequence  of  a  legal  decision  in  1909.  Mr.  W.  V. 
Osborne,  a  Liberal  working  man  and  an  official  of  the 
Railway  Union  in  Walthamstow,  objected  to  paying  the 
political  levy  imposed  by  a  majority  of  his  union  to  finance 
Labour  candidatures.  He  started  an  action  against  his 
union,  and  after  varying  fortunes  in  the  courts  of  lower 
instance  he  finally  obtained  a  decision  in  his  favour  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  When,  after  four  years.  Parliament 
intervened  it  was  not  to  restore  the  status  quo  so  decisively 
as  it  did  in  1906.  It  was  recognised,  indeed,  that  trade 
unions  were  living  growing  organisms,  and  that  as  such 
they  were  subject  to  the  possibilities  of  “emergent 
evolution.”  You  could  not  settle  for  all  time  the  ambit 
of  their  activities  by  means  of  a  cold-blooded  definition. 
It  was  admitted  that  in  the  pursuit  of  its  more  specifically 
industrial  aims  and  objects  the  union  might  proceed  to 
take  action  in  the  political  field ;  but  it  was  provided  that 
certain  precautions  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  those  members  of  the  union  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  Party  espoused  by  the  dominating  majority  of  the 
union.  So  far  as  the  present  situation  is  concerned,  the 
most  important  of  these  provisions  is  that  which  gave  a 
number  of  the  minority  parties  a  right  to  fill  in  a  notice 
objecting  to  pay  the  levy. 

Now  it  must  in  all  seriousness  be  asked  by  any  attentive 
student  of  the  present  situation  whether  this  period  of  trade 
union  time  is  now  coming  to  an  end  ?  Is  the  Government 
measure  a  retrograde  step?  Does  it  in  any  essential 
respects  nullify  the  understandings  of  the  Acts  of  1906 
and  1913  ?  Will  it  encourage  the  workers  in  constitutional 
courses  and  cause  them  still  to  regard  the  State  as  a 
friendly  power  which  can  be  trusted,  when  necessity  arises, 
to  redress  all  their  just  grievances?  On  the  whole  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  trade  unions  since  1913  have 
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gone  on  reposing  an  increasing  confidence  in  political 
activities  as  a  means  of  redressing  industrial  grievances. 
(The  political  Labour  Party  has  become  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  again  His  Majesty’s  Opposition.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  great  calamity  if  any  effective  stop 
should  be  placed  to  the  progress  of  this  peaceful  evolution. 

The  particular  autobiography  of  the  present  Bill  is  one 
not  very  difficult  to  narrate.  The  Prime  Minister  has  told 
it  with  rare  and  refreshing  candour  in  his  speech  on  the 
Second  Reading.  Apparently  it  was  the  General  Strike 
which  first  stiffened  his  determination  to  assent  to  its  intro¬ 
duction,  and  that  on  the  hypothesis,  which  apparently  he 
seriously  entertained,  that  the  General  Strike  was  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  one,  engineered  through  the  agency  of  a  majority 
in  certain  important  unions  by  the  so-called  “  Minority 
Movement  ”  within  the  Labour  ranks.  This  underlying 
assumption  of  his  was  at  once  challenged — in  one  case 
with  a  quite  unnecessary  display  of  heat — by  the  Labour 
Members,  and  it  has  since  been  quite  effectively  dis¬ 
credited  by  a  report  on  industrial  conditions  in  1926  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  wherein  it  is  acknowledged 
that  many  of  the  unions  since  the  strike  took  place  have 
given  most  positive  evidence  of  the  presence  within  their 
ranks  of  a  majority  of  moderate  tendencies.  If,  then,  the 
revolutionary  fever  was  ever  prevalent  in  any  considerable 
section  of  the  Labour  ranks  it  has  evidently  very  rapidly 
abated.  Besides,  if  the  Government  did  seriously  enter¬ 
tain  the  idea  that  they  were  faced  at  the  General  Strike 
with  a  revolutionary  movement,  they  have  gone  very  far 
in  the  present  Bill  beyond  the  original  situation  which  on 
their  own  hypothesis  made  it  fundamentally  necessary. 
Sir  John  Simon,  for  example,  has  suggested  that  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  meet  such  an  emergency  to  carry 
through  a  one-clause  Bill  to  declare  that  any  combination, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  “  coerce  ”  the  Government  or  Par¬ 
liament  by  a  simultaneous  refusal  of  work,  is  an  “  unlawful 
conspiracy.”  Even  this  wording,  however,  carries  us  too 
far;  for,  as  Mr.  Snowden  showed  in  the  course  of  the 
Second  Reading  debate,  the  word  “  coerce  ”  is  hardly 
characteristic  enough  to  confine  the  description  of  “  unlaw- 
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ful  conspiracy”  only  to  really  revolutionary  efforts. 
Indeed,  the  State  is  only  entitled  to  regard  a  General 
Strike  as  really  revolutionary  when  its  clear  and  evident 
object  is  to  substitute  the  authority  and  government  of  a 
federation  of  unions  for  the  established  authority  and 
Government  of  the  State. 

Now  that  the  Bill  has  been  introduced  and  its  provisions 
attentively  scrutinised,  it  certainly  appears  that  it  is  much 
more  serious  in  its  political  repercussions  than  people  had 
been  led  to  expect.  Not  only  does  it  deal  with  the 
political  activities  of  the  unions  and  make  the  procedure 
of  the  Act  of  1913  unnecessarily  complicated  and  trouble¬ 
some,  but  it  renders  it  impossible  for  civil  servants  in  the 
future  to  belong  to  any  union  affiliated  to  the  central 
organisations  of  the  Labour  Party.  .This  is  a  very  drastic 
step,  and  although  the  earlier  clauses  of  the  Bill  are 
attracting  more  notice  for  the  time,  it  will  yet  be  found 
that  the  disabilities  inflicted  on  State  servants  may  give 
rise  to  the  greatest  trouble  and  controversy  in  the  future. 
The  late  Professor  Dicey  has  made  us  very  familiar  with 
the  fact  that,  during  the  last  seventy  years  of  our  political 
history,  there  has  been  a  great  and  growing  tendency 
towards  State  regulation  and  control.  Some  of  the  more 
active  and  progressive  of  the  younger  generation  in  the 
Conservative  Party  have  even  issued  a  volume  within  the 
last  few  weeks  calling  for  a  more  constant  interposition 
of  the  State  in  industry.  Is  the  effect  of  the  Government 
proposal  to  be  that,  as  each  separate  industry  becomes 
subject  to  Government  interference  and  control,  its 
workers  are  automatically  to  become  civil  servants  under 
the  Bill  and  subject  to  all  the  disabilities  which  the  Bill, 
as  a  consequence,  imposes }  And  even  if  the  Government 
assures  us  that  such  would  not,  in  effect,  be  the  conse¬ 
quence,  is  it  likely  that  such  an  ad  hoc  deliverance  would 
survive  the  stress  and  shock  of  possible  future  events? 
Two  of  our  major  political  prophets  have  recently  in¬ 
formed  us  that  within  no  very  long  time  there  must  inevit¬ 
ably  be  another  strike  in  the  mining  industry.  If  this 
time  the  State  is  compelled  to  intervene,  because  con¬ 
fronted  by  another  damaging  deadlock,  and  to  assume 
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some  responsibility  and  control  in  the  mining  industry,  will 
there  then  be  no  danger  of  the  miners  being  declared  civil 
servants  under  the  Bill,  and,  as  Slate  employees,  com¬ 
pelled  to  sever  their  relations  with  the  great  army  of 
Labour? 

This  is  no  empty  fear,  as  will  readily  be  realised  by 
any  student  of  the  twentieth  century  and  more  especially 
of  the  post-war  developments  of  political  action  in  relation 
to  industrial  disputes.  The  tendency  of  the  centralised 
French  State  to  regard  nationalised  industries  as  more 
amenable  to  the  discipline  of  the  Government,  as  was 
exemplified  in  M.  Briand’s  drastic  treatment  of  the  rail¬ 
way  men  when  on  strike,  constituted,  in  the  pre-war  days, 
the  driving  force  of  French  Syndicalism.  Mussolini’s 
Hegelian  conception  of  the  State  allows  no  real  liberty 
to  any  other  unions  in  an  industry  except  those  which  are 
subject  to  compulsory  arbitration  and  the  State  control  of 
the  Ministry  of  Corporations,  and,  in  his  new  Fascist  Con¬ 
stitution,  lock-outs  and  strikes  are  absolutely  prohibited 
under  very  heavy  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Is 
that  the  ideal  to  which  the  Government  Bill  is  working? 
And  was  it  with  a  view  of  rivalling  Mussolini  in  the 
future  political  evolution  of  Britain  that,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  announcement  was  unexpectedly  made  that  the 
Bill  was  going  to  be  more  comprehensive  than  it  had  been 
first  supposed,  and  that  it  would,  in  fact,  take  up  and 
legislate  on  this  very  vexed  question  of  the  status  of  civil 
servants  ? 

There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
outlook,  and  if  the  future  development  follows  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  a  Servile  State,  the  outlook  will 
become  more  and  more  serious  as  such  tendencies  con¬ 
tinue.  The  intellectuals  of  the  Labour  Party  have  tried 
to  provide  against  these  contingencies  by  evolving  systems 
of  industrial  control  where  the  State  does  not  manage  the 
whole  industry  through  its  bureaucratic  departments,  but 
simply  elects  members  on  a  supreme  board  of  management 
to  represent  the  general  body  of  consumers.  An  example 
of  such  a  scheme  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Justice  Sankey’s 
report  after  the  Coal  Commission  of  1919.  It  is  possible 
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that  such  schemes  may  be  multiplied  and  perfected  in  the 
future,  and  that  the  implications  of  this  Bill  may  in  some 
measure  be  avoided.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything 
like  the  condition  of  things  eagerly  desired  by  the 
thinking  men  and  women  of  the  Labour  Party  can  be 
attained  without  some  large  measure  of  State  supervision 
and  control.  Guild  Socialism  has  never  found  a  congenial 
home  among  the  practical  theorists  of  British  industrial 
development.  Karl  Marx  was  a  Hegelian  of  the  Left.  If 
the  Government’s  idea  in  this  part  of  the  Bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  possible  contingency  of  a  Fascist  development  in 
politics  it  is  sufficiently  disquieting,  but  if  the  idea  is  to 
warn  the  unions  that  their  political  action  is  going  to  lead 
them  into  a  blind  alley  the  outlook  is  very  much  more 
disquieting  still. 

That  the  Government  Bill  is  meant  to  exercise  a  damping 
effect  on  all  the  peaceful  political  evolution  of  Labour  is 
shown  by  its  treatment  of  what  has  loosely  been  termed 
“  Municipal  Socialism.”  If  there  is  any  part  of  Labour 
politics  where  the  most  enlightened  of  its  young  men  and 
women  have  given  cheerful  and  willing  service  it  is  in  the 
administrative  work  of  all  kinds  of  local  bodies.  One  of 
their  main  ideas  in  this  work  has  been  to  make  the 
municipality  a  model  employer.  Just  at  this  hopeful  stage 
the  Bill  comes  in  to  prohibit  them,  though  elected  by,  and 
therefore  representing,  the  people  in  their  locality,  to  make 
it  a  condition  of  service  that  their  employees  shall  be 
members  of,  a  trade  union.  In  this  respect  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  goes  far  beyond  Mussolini;  for  an  essential  pre¬ 
supposition  of  his  Fascist  State  is  that  it  should  deal  with 
one  authorised  union  in  any  industry  to  which,  by  the  grant 
to  it  of  particular  privileges,  every  worker  in  that  industry 
should  almost  be  obliged  to  belong.  The  Labour  munici¬ 
palities  have  not  a  single  favoured  union  in  their  mind, 
and  if  they  seek  to  impose  no  restrictions  on  liberty  of 
combination  why  should  they  be  prohibited  from  taking  the 
sensible  course  of  preferring  to  deal  with  combinations 
rather  than  with  irresponsible  individuals  ? 

The  truth  is  that  all  the  most  serious  questions  that  have 
been  put  in  the  course  of  this  article  must  be  answered  in 
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the  affirmative.  The  Government  measure  is  a  retrograde 
step  because  it  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peaceful 
and  tolerant  political  development,  which  is  the  only  hope 
for  progress.  It  defines  so  loosely  the  kind  of  industrial 
action  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  main  benefits  of  the 
law  of  1906  that  it  is  difficult,  despite  the  assurances  of  the 
Government’s  law  officers,  to  conceive  of  any  industrial 
dispute  in  the  future  which  may  not  be  brought  within  the 
purview  of  the  penalties  and  disabilities  of  the  new  Bill. 
And — most  grave  and  ominous  of  all — it  discourages  all 
peaceful  and  anti-revolutionary  endeavour,  not  only  by  its 
restriction  of  political  action,  but  by  presenting  the  judi¬ 
ciary  of  the  future  with  conundrums  involving  questions, 
not  so  much  of  law,  but  of  public  policy  and  political 
development.  It  is  here,  and  not  in  their  impartial  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  evidence  to  the  elucidation  of  facts,  that 
the  judiciary  have  been  most  criticised  in  the  past.  The 
Parnell  Commission  of  1888  showed  how  futile  it  was  to 
appoint  a  judicial  tribunal  to  be  the  Rhadamanthus  of 
great  political  and  historical  issues.  The  Government’s 
new  Bill  will  inevitably  provide  problems  in  the  future  for 
the  judees  which  have  a  distinct  political  bearing,  and  this 
will  expose  to  unmerited  criticism  the  legal  methods  of 
what,  within  its  own  sphere,  is  the  most  impartial  judiciary 
in  the  world. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 

By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Debate  on  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  has  lowered  the  tem¬ 
perature  by  flinging  in  cold  bucketfuls  of  realities.  When 
Mr.  Clynes,  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (in  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  regretted  absence),  demanded  more  than 
four  days  for  the  general  discussion,  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  Asquith  had  given  ten  (or  was  it  twelve  ?)  to  the  second 
reading  of  his  Home  Rule  Bill,  a  sense  of  proportion  as¬ 
serted  itself.  For,  after  all,  debate  had  shown  conclu¬ 
sively  that  this  Bill  is  in  its  purpose  declaratory  of  the 
existing  law,  and  does  nothing  new  that  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  By  far  the  most  powerful  speech  delivered  against 
it  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  argument  to  show  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  were  inexpedient  because  in  the  main  unnecessary. 

It  was,  for  me,  novel  and  strange  to  find  him  speaking 
from  the  place  which  throughout  this  century  up  to  1918 
used  always  to  be  Mr.  Dillon’s. 

One  perceived  also  that  the  ex-Prime  Minister,  accus¬ 
tomed  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  spread  his  papers  on  the 
table,  was  cramped  by  that  still  unfamiliar  necessity  of 
holding  his  notes. 

But  this  did  not  affect  the  power  of  his  discourse ;  it  was 
close  knit  argument  founded  (as  always  with  that 
speaker)  on  a  perception  of  human  facts.  This  was  a  Bill 
to  prevent  another  general  strike.  The  last  was  ad¬ 
mittedly  illegal,  and  it  was  defeated;  but  how?  Not  by 
using  the  powers  of  the  law  which  then  existed — and  which 
the  Government  then  wisely  abstained  from  using.  Why 
make  trouble  by  adding  to  powers  which  in  the  face  of  the 
actual  emergency  it  was  found  better  not  to  employ? 
And,  after  all,  what  really  did  the  damage  last  year  ?  Not 
the  general  stoppage,  but  that  in  the  coal  mining — which, 
under  the  new  Bill  would  remain  perfectly  legal. 
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I  could  not  but  note  also  that  nobody  on  the  Government 
side  was  put  up  to  answer  this  speech,  which  nevertheless 
had  forced  the  silent  attention  of  a  not  friendly  House  that 
filled  up  while  the  argument  proceeded.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  personal  position  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in 
modern  Parliamentary  history.  He  stands  in  his  own  light 
by  his  past  achievement :  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  display  of  address  or  of 
eloquence — or  of  statesmanship.  What  he  can  do  is  to 
force  home  to  Parliament  and  on  the  country  the  fact  that 
nobody  in  public  life  has  ability  equal  to  his  for  the  work 
of  Parliament.  This  speech  contained  a  most  character¬ 
istic  defence  of  expediency  as  a  Parliamentary  principle. 
Mr.  Baldwin  had  abstained  two  years  ago  from  action  in 
one  of  the  matters  which  this  Bill  covers — from  considera¬ 
tions  of  expediency.  That  was  wise,  said  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  wished  that  Mr.  Baldwin  had  not  unlearnt 
the  wisdom  of  expediency. 

The  Liberal  Leader  got  cordial  approval  from  the 
Labour  front  bench,  who  quickly  realised  the  value  of 
this  assistance — all  the  more  because  Sir  John  Simon, 
who  sat  next  his  leader,  had  taken  a  very  different  line. 
But  the  back  benches  had  no  use  for  it.  They  were  bent 
on  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters,  and  had  their  own  view 
as  to  how  to  impress  the  public.  Yet  their  attempt  to 
convey  that  one  ungovernable  rage  was  surging  through 
the  millions  of  workers  came  to  grief  in  a  dramatic  episode. 
Mr.  George  Spencer,  now  the  head  of  a  dissident  union 
among  Notts  miners,  spoke  from  the  Liberal  benches;  and 
his  speech  showed  a  passion  which  simply  burnt  out  the 
other.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  left  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment  on  the  plea  that  he  had  been  unjustly  treated  by  his 
comrades  in  it,  and  the  first  movement  of  the  Labour 
back  benches  was  to  howl  him  down.  Instantly  the  House 
rose  at  them.  I  never  before  heard  there  a  shout  of  such 
compelling  anger.  It  quelled  the  interrupters,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  told  his  story.  What  he  said  could  only  have 
been  countered  effectively  on  the  instant,  and  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  who  followed,  treated  him  only  to  a  sneer.  There 
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was  no  adequate  reply.  This  was  the  first  clear  indica¬ 
tion  that  Englishmen,  in  or  out  of  trade  unions,  are  not 
easily  dragooned.  In  countries  like  Ireland  or  Italy,  which 
have  been  used  to  secret  societies,  the  individual  submits 
without  much  resistance  to  surrender  his  interest  or  his 
convictions;  but  in  England  that  condition  does  not  exist. 
Loyalty  to  the  organisation  is  strong :  but  it  was  plain  in 
Mr.  Spencer’s  case  he  had  to  choose  between  loyalty  to 
the  trade  unionists,  for  whom  he  was  immediately  respon¬ 
sible,  and  loyalty  to  leaders  in  a  general  political  move¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  was  victimised  for  the  choice  he  made. 
Tw'o  days  later  another  speech  threw  light  on  the  whole 
situation.  Mr.  Jephcott  is  a  Tory  working-man  from  Bir¬ 
mingham,  who  appealed  to  the  Labour  benches  to  admit 
that  he  had  always  been  an  active  trade  unionist.  He  got 
his  admission,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  against  this  regular 
opponent  there  was  no  bitterness.  Indeed,  it  w'ould  evi¬ 
dently  be  hard  for  anyone  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Jephcott, 
whose  speech  had  an  immense  success  wdth  the  House 
of  Commons,  being  typically  English  in  its  humour,  its 
good  humour,  and  its  anecdotic  irrelevance.  He  ob¬ 
jected  on  principle  to  the  political  levy,  though  he  himself 
always  paid  it  because  it  entitled  him  to  go  and  take  a 
hand  in  the  political  discussions  and  “  tell  them  what  he 
thought  of  them.”  “  Quiet  men,”  however,  did  not  share 
this  taste.  He  maintained  also  that  trade  unions  looked 
after  trade  interests  better  when  they  were  less  concerned 
with  politics.  Also,  he  said,  there  was  no  doubt  that  men 
dissenting  had  been  bullied ;  and  nobody  contradicted  him 
because  he  was  manifestly  making  as  light  of  the  charge  as 
he  could. 

.There  are  probably  a  good  many  Mr.  Jephcotts,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  “  quiet  men  ”  he  talks  about  who  will  be 
thankful  for  this  measure — especially  if  it  restrains  picket¬ 
ing — a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  completely  gave 
the  go-by.  If  there  are  enough  of  them  to  matter,  the  Bill 
may  do  less  harm  than  men  like  Lord  Grey  have  predicted ; 
it  may  even,  as  Mr.  Hilton  Young  said  in  a  fine  speech, 
serve  for  “  the  fortification  of  law  and  the  enlargement  of 
liberty.” 
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But  it  can  only  obtain  this  if  it  interferes  to  the  least 
possible  extent  with  the  organisation  of  the  working  classes 
in  their  permanent  struggle,  and  when  one  considers  the 
political  levy  clause  in  its  real  proportions,  the  case  for 
“enlarging  liberty”  in  that  respect  seems  trifling.  To 
collect  automatically  one  shilling  per  annum  from  every 
trade  unionist  is  a  simple  operation  which  puts  the  unions 
in  control  of  a  very  big  political  fund;  and  for  the  Tory 
Party  to  interfere  with  the  simplicity,  and  therefore  with 
the  efficiency,  of  this  arrangement  looks  like  striking  a  blow 
at  political  opponents  under  the  plea  of  redressing  a 
wrong  which  does  not  exceed  the  cash  value  of  a  penny  a 
month.  Regulating  the  political  levy  has  nothing  on  earth 
to  do  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  another  general 
strike,  or  limiting  the  abuses  of  picketing.  The  only  thing 
that  Mr.  Snowden  succeeded  in  proving  was  that  this  clause 
was  an  excrescence  in  the  Bill,  due  to  an  afterthought. 

During  the  second  reading  debate  the  House  gained  a 
notable  recruit.  Colonel  Buchan,  who  has  added  to  his 
variegated  record  of  success  that  of  winning  a  Scottish 
University  seat  and  winning  it  hands  down.  It  is  a 
gentleman’s  job  to  be  a  University  member  :  no  other  kind 
of  constituency  is  so  constant  and  so  little  troublesome. 
Colonel  Buchan  has  plenty  of  time  before  him  to  make  a 
parliamentary  reputation;  but  he  will  find  one  thing,  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  House  is  lethal  to  literature. 
There  is  a  provision  of  stationery  and  writing  tables 
which  might  lead  him  to  believe  that  he  had  come  into  a 
sort  of  perfect  study;  but  to  write  there,  except  on  some¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  business  of  the  place,  is  very 
difficult,  even  to  a  hardened  journalist.  And  in  past  days 
the  libraries  were  not,  as  now,  open  to  a  throng  of  curious 
visitors  even  while  the  House  is  sitting.  Opportunities 
for  study  (and  for  repose)  must  be  sadly  interrupted. 
Possibly  that  is  why  the  contingent  of  literary  men  is  so 
much  less  numerous  than  (for  instance)  in  1906,  when  John 
Morley,  Bryce  and  Birrell  were  on  the  Government  Bench, 
with  Hilaire  Belloc,  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Gilbert  Parker 
distributed  through  the  assembly.  But  of  these,  ohly 
•  Hilaire  Belloc  and  Mr.  Birrell  could  get  into  their  speeches 
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something  of  the  quality  which  their  writing  possesses, 
Mr.  Birrell  indeed  was,  to  my  thinking,  even  better  to  hear 
than  to  read — and  that  is  a  big  word.  The  same  is  true 
of  Mr.  Churchill — in  how  different  a  style.  Mr.  Hilton 
Young  also,  at  times  (and  notably  in  the  speech  I  have 
referred  to),  can  remind  his  hearers  that  he,  too,  has  used 
words  as  a  literary  artist. 

The  Royal  Academy  this  year  produced  no  work  which 
created  a  sensation,  but  general  consent  put  it  down  for 
a  good  show,  and,  to  judge  from  attendance  at  a  very  early 
hour  on  the  private  view  day,  it  has  lost  none  of  its  social 
prestige.  One  gratifying  fact  was  the  success  of  Mrs. 
Dod  Procter’s  work,  “  Morning,”  a  picture  very  definitely 
modern  in  its  treatment,  and  hung  in  the  room  specially 
devoted  to  the  newer  school,  or  schools.  Her  presentment 
of  a  sleeping  girl  had  no  prettiness,  no  touch  of  senti¬ 
mentality;  the  greyness  of  half-light  was  even  exagger¬ 
ated,  and  what  colour  there  was  in  it  had  no  charm;  but 
the  dignity  and  breadth  and  solidity  of  its  treatment,  and 
the  fine  simplification  of  detail,  commanded  praise  on  all 
hands. 

•  Among  the  better-known  Academicians  there  were  some 
notable  abstentions.  Mr.  Augustus  John,  in  particular, 
cannot  be  absent  without  being  conspicuously  absent.  He 
was,  however,  showing  some  canvases  at  the  Spring  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Works  by  British  and  French  Artists  in  Chelsea 
and  proving  that  he  could  turn  out  landscapes  extremely 
like  those  which  Van  Gogh  painted  when  he  had  no  brain¬ 
storm  brewing.  Sir  John  Lavery,  who  sent  several  accom¬ 
plished  portraits  to  the  Academy,  selected  for  Chelsea 
a  picture  evidently  painted  to  please  himself.  No  one 
else  sees  sunlit  water  just  as  he  does,  no  one  else  can 
communicate  so  well  the  delightfulness  of  w'ater  when  it 
seems  determined  to  allure,  and  this  study  of  the  People’s 
Pool  at  Palm  Beach  is  at  least  as  good  as  anything  he  sent 
to  the  more  august  exhibition.  Indeed,  just  as  a  thing  to 
possess  and  live  with,  none  of  this  year’s  pictures  is  so 
tempting,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  has  suggested  water’s 
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buoyancy  under  the  swimming  or  floating  figures  at  play 
in  sunlight  is  so  dexterous  that  it  looks  easy. 

This  painter  has  not  forgotten  what  Whistler  once  called 
the  brightness  and  the  gaiety  of  beauty.  You  would  be 
a  long  time  looking  for  those  qualities  in  the  room  devoted 
to  French  artists.  Marchand,  for  instance,  an  able  painter, 
is  well  represented  there,  but  his  landscapes  are  joyless 
things;  and  it  is  a  little  hard  to  be  sure  that  M.  Friesz 
actually  sees  things  as  he  paints  them,  and  is  not  just  trying 
to  see  them  as  fashion  demands.  One  thing  there  had  a 
perfectly  straightforward  vision — Derain’s  still  life,  in 
which  a  dish  of  pears  seemed  to  sum  up  the  rich  mellow¬ 
ness  of  autumn.  Yet  here  the  dish  on  which  the  pears 
rested  was  vague  in  its  contours  as  clay  on  which  the  potter 
is  still  working — it  gives  a  sense  of  instability.  Appar¬ 
ently,  it  is  the  fashion  to  distort  the  drawing  of  vases  in 
which  objects  are  shown.  Miss  Violet  Jones  does  so  in 
an  admirable  painting  of  hydrangeas.  Yet  the  effect  on 
the  ordinary  beholder  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  a  poet  put 
a  piece  of  noticeably  bad  grammar  into  a  poem.  It  dis¬ 
concerts. 

Mr.  Churchill’s  official  reply  to  Mr.  Mellon’s  apparently 
unofficial  statement  concerning  the  amount  which  Great 
Britain  is  to  receive  from  Germany  and  from  her  Allies 
has  incurred  animadversion  from  a  good  many  quarters  in 
the  English  Press.  The  Treasury  is  accused  of  being 
too  little  careful  of  American  sensibilities.  Yet,  after 
all,  the  major  concern  for  the  Treasury  is  to  see  that  the 
moneys  which  are  to  be  canalised  through  the  British 
coffers  into  those  of  America  do  come  in;  for,  whether 
they  come  or  no,  the  British  payments  will  go  on;  that  is 
not  anywhere  disputed;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  by  any 
means  that  the  payments  to  Britain  will  be  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  schedule,  and  a  statement  like  Mr.  Mellon’s  de¬ 
cidedly  tended  to  lessen  the  certainty.  British  policy  has 
differed  from  American  in  this,  that  Britain  has  decided 
to  cancel  the  advances  made  from  her  own  resources  to‘ 
her  Allies.  She  proposes  to  recover  from  them  and  from 
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Germany  what  will  repay  the  moneys  borrowed  by  her 
from  America  to  advance  to  them.  Mr.  Mellon’s  retort 
to  the  British  memorandum  does  not  bring  out  the  fact 
that,  even  if  the  sums  which  are  due  to  Britain  came  punc¬ 
tually  and  without  default,  Britain  would  still  be  enor¬ 
mously  a  loser  financially,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  it  is 
scarcely  friendly  to  ignore. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  American  mind  is  perhaps  a  con¬ 
viction  that  morally  America  does  well  to  get  in  all  the 
money  she  can  from  the  States  of  Europe,  because  these 
sums,  if  they  stayed  in  European  coffers,  would  probably 
be  less  well  used — possession  of  them  might  encourage 
new  armament.  They  can,  America  thinks,  do  no  harm  in 
a  country  which  has  already  more  money  than  it  wants  for 
all  national  and  international  purposes. 

The  same  people  who  are  anxious  to  be  tender  to  Ameri¬ 
can  feelings  show  a  very  different  attitude  towards  the 
French,  and  M.  Poincare  is  once  more  accused  of  bearing 
an  irreconcilable  mind  towards  his  German  neighbours. 
The  English  at  large  find  it  hard  to  realise  that  since 
1919  the  main  fact  in  France  has  been  fear,  based  upon 
simple  arithmetic.  Germans  are,  and  will  be,  much  more 
numerous  than  the  French.  To  this  the  average  English 
critic  answers  that  the  fault  is  with  France,  because  she 
deliberately  restricts  her  population.  Yet  an  article  re¬ 
cently  published  in  the  Times  brought  out  the  fact  that 
in  the  population  of  France,  being  about  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  England  and  Wales  (40  millions  against  39),  the 
i  marriage  rate  is  higher,  being  17  per  1,000  annually 

against  14,3,  and  the  birth  rate  also  higher — 18  against  17. 
Englishmen  really  ought  to  keep  on  asking  themselves : 
If  we  were  in  the  Frenchmen’s  place,  how  should  we  feel 
about  the  future.^  And  what  should  we  do? 

Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s  statement  on  Chinese  affairs 
will  be  a  relief  to  those — and  they  seem  to  be  many — 
who,  knowing  that  country,  are  convinced  that  nationalism 
is  a  fixed  disposition,  and,  therefore,  that  if  we  are 
to  trade  prosperously — our  only  purpose  in  China — we 
must  make  friends  with  nationalism.  If  one  asks  these 
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authorities  what  can  be  done  at  once,  they  are  slow  to  give 
an  answer,  although  all  are  in  agreement  that  things  done 
too  late  are  as  well  undone.  But  they  will  say  what  ought 
not  to  be  done,  and  military  aggression  is,  in  their  opinion, 
certain  to  set  nationalism  against  us,  no  matter  where  the 
aggression  takes  place.  For,  according  to  them,  there  are 
not  two  nationalisms  in  China;  northern  and  southern 
differ  only  in  degree  and  method  of  expression.  Behind 
this  strange  nationalism,  which,  in  a  sense,  has  set  itself 
to  denationalise — for  it  is  bent  on  “Westernising”  the 
Far  East — there  remains  the  old  Chinese  pride.  You  can¬ 
not  break  it  by  showing  China  that  you  can,  for  instance, 
recapture  Hankow.  He  knows  you  can  beat  him  at  that 
game,  and  is  no  more  impressed  than  the  ordinary  British 
gentleman  by  a  prize-fighter.  But  warfare  has  a  new 
aspect  nowadays,  and  in  economic  war  it  is  likely  to  be 
hard  to  persuade  the  Chinaman  that  he  is  losing  when  his 
opponent  suffers  more.  That  is  the  kind  of  contest  in 
which  his  race  is  likely  to  excel,  just  as  it  is  the  kind  of 
contest  which  he  will  terminate  as  soon  as  possible,  being 
a  born  trader.  Sir  Austen’s  speech  seems  to  take  account 
of  all  this  and  to  be  well  calculated  for  an  opponent  who 
wants  satisfaction,  but  not  the  kind  of  satisfaction 
demanded  by  a  military  people. 

As  to  the  views  of  those  who  say  that  anarchy  will  be 
permanent  unless  the  outside  powers  intervene  to  put  it 
down,  that  is  always  said  by  the  most  respectable  people 
on  the  spot  in  a  period  of  revolution.  When  it  is  settled 
finally  that  the  outside  powers  are  not  going  to  interfere, 
the  respectable  people  do  what  they  can  (without  risk)  to 
help  those  who  are  restoring  order,  and  when  order  is 
restored  they  accept  the  revolution  with  enthusiasm. 

That  seems  to  be  the  course  of  things  in  all  countries 
going  through  revolution;  it  certainly  has  been  so  in  mine. 
Ireland  now,  to  everybody’s  surprise,  is  rejoicing  in  an 
income  tax  less  than  the  British  by  a  shilling  in  the  pound. 
This  relief  is  not  hailed  with  paeans  by  the  people  at  large, 
who  are  not  income  tax  payers;  but  it  has  grappled  the 
“  respectable  men  ”  to  the  Government  with  hoops  of  steel 
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— at  least  till  after  the  forthcoming  election  in  the  second 
week  of  June.  At  the  last  General  Election  Republicans 
won  twice  as  many  seats  at  I  expected,  so  although  I 
expect  them  to  lose  half  of  them  now,  I  am  not  confident 
in  prophecy.  But  confident  one  may  be  that  things  will 
go  on  with  no  very  great  alteration.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  any  member  of  the  Government  will  lose  his  seat, 
for  they  are  returned  in  a  long  list  under  proportional  re¬ 
presentation,  and  each  of  them,  though  he  may  not  head 
the  list,  as  most  of  them  did  last  time,  will  get  in  somewhere. 
And  they  will  be  indispensable  in  a  new  administration, 
even  though  it  should  represent  some  kind  of  a  coalition 
and  admit  some  new  elements — quite  possibly  representing 
the  “  respectable  men.” 

The  reduction  of  income  tax  will  bring  back  to  Ireland 
many  who  left  it,  and  who  like  what  the  country  offers; 
it  may  bring  in  others.  I  met  recently  an  Englishman,  with 
some  Irish  blood,  who  (against  the  advice  of  all  his  English 
friends)  had  bought  house,  land  and  fishing,  and  was 
settling  himself  in — rather  expensively  by  Irish  standards. 
He  was  enchanted  with  everything — with  the  civility  and 
promptitude  of  Irish  Customs  officers,  with  the  diligence 
of  Irish  workmen  no  less  than  wdth  the  charm  of  the  country. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  he  saw  everything  couleur  de  rose,  or, 
I  should  say,  salmon-pink,  because  his  fishing  was  turning 
out  astonishingly  well.  This  is  a  good  year.  But  good 
year  or  bad  year,  it  will  cost  him  about  one-fifth  of  what 
he  would  pay  in  Scotland  for  the  same  results  in  the  way 
of  sport. 

The  shilling  off  income  tax  is  to  be  paid  for  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  expense  on  the  Free  State’s  army,  and  it  is 
announced  that  the  character  of  the  force  is  to  be  changed, 
more  or  less  on  Swiss  lines — a  small  professional  element 
with  a  larger  one  of  citizens  put  through  a  period  of 
training.  Whatever  the  force,  it  will  scarcely  provide  an 
outlet  for  all  the  military  vocations  in  Ireland.  The 
Imperial  services  will  probably  continue  to  draw  on  a 
reserve  which  has  always  yielded  even  more  in  quality 
than  in  quantity.  It  is  needless  to  recall  the  soldier  names; 
but  the  other  day,  when  Lord  Beatty,  a  Wexford  man. 
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ceased  to  be  First  Seal  Lord,  his  successor,  Admiral 
Madden,  came  from  Meath — and  the  alternative  to  him 
was  by  general  consent  Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  from 
Donegal. 

People  who  retain  their  interest  in  Stevenson — and  they 
are  very  many — will  not  be  indifferent  to  the  news  of  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin’s  death.  It  ends  a  long  period  of  most 
unhappy  loneliness.  Companionship  between  him  and 
Lady  Colvin  had  been  so  close  that  her  death  was  a  more 
than  common  bereavement — not  least  because  she  was  as 
closely  associated  as  he  with  the  cult  or  championship  of 
R.  L.  S.  It  was  always  part  of  Sidney  Colvin’s  nature  that 
other  people’s  work  excited  him  much  more  than  his  own ;  I 
watched  all  that  he  did — and  all  that  he  tried  to  do — for 
Stephen  Phillips.  This  trait  in  him  has  led  to  under¬ 
valuing  of  his  best  books,  among  which  the  short  study  of 
Keats  (in  the  English  Men  of  Letters^  seems  to  me  far 
the  best.  No  other  book  known  to  me  is  so  well  fit  to 
instruct  a  student  in  the  appreciation  of  poetry.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  criticism  which  is  read  first  and  chiefly  for 
its  own  intrinsic  literary  value ;  it  is  no  more  than  excellent 
accomplished  writing;  but  it  has  the  power  which  Colvin 
specially  possessed  of  conveying  his  own  enthusiastic  love 
of  beauty,  not  merely  by  emotional  expression  but  in 
“reasoned  exposition.”  Also  one  always  felt  that  his  per¬ 
ception  of  beauty  had  been  nourished  in  many  schools : 
his  feeling  for  English  literature  was  at  every  point  inter¬ 
penetrated  by  his  love  of  Latin,  and  even  more  of  Greek. 
French  contacts  (though  one  meets  them  so  constantly  in 
Stevenson)  are  rare  in  his  writing  :  Italy,  not  France,  was 
his  spiritual  home  abroad.  For  one  who  had  so  much 
official  dealing  with  painting  and  design  his  mind  was 
curiously  uncoloured  by  that  association;  bookish  he  was 
to  the  exclusion  of  all,  except  the  trace  of  his  country 
upbringing  in  Devon,  which  never  left  him,  and  which 
went  well  with  his  cordial,  old-fashioned  and  welcoming 
courtesy. 
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By  Algernon  Blackwood 

The  flat  lay  deadly  quiet,  voices  were  hushed,  and  all  moved  to  and 
fro  on  tiptoe  In  the  room  where  she  lay — the  woman  who  refused  to 
die — this  quiet  w'as,  of  course,  most  marked,  for  there  her  breathing, 
so  faint  it  was  scarcely  perceptible,  alone  broke  the  pall  of  silence. 
The  last  clearly  audible  sound  had  been  the  lowered  voice  of  the  family 
physician  :  “  I  won’t  wait  now.  There  is  little  I  can  do.  I  will  come 
back  within  an  hour,”  and  his  heels  tapping  softly  across  the  tiled 
floor  of  the  narrow  hall  towards  the  lift. 

Yes,  she  might  last  an  hour  or  two,  possibly  even  till  to-morrow,  this 
woman  w'ho  so  hated  death  that  she  always  refused  even  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  it ;  but  she  would  not  wake  from  unconsciousness.  She  was 
sinking  fast,  the  doctor  said ;  the  intense  vitality  at  length  was 
unavailing ;  there  was  nothing  he  could  do. 

And  so. now  it  was  that  the  lowered  voice,  the  tap  of  boots  on  the 
tiled  floor  of  the  landing,  the  rumble  of  the  lift,  still  echoed  on  in  the 
mind  where  all  else  lay  muted  and  repressed. 

Apart  from  two  members  of  the  family,  and  these  but  nominally, 
dutifully,  affectionate.  Colonel  Moreland  alone  was  present  in  that 
room  of  silence.  Elderly,  grizzled,  with  features  set  in  bronze,  he  sat 
motionless  beside  the  bed.  Looking  like  a  Roman  sentinel,  he  watched 
the  grim,  silent  fight,  whose  arena  was  a  few  square  feet  of  human 
frailty,  and  his  was  the  mind  in  which  the  recent  sounds  seemed  still 
to  echo.  The  others,  a  step-brother  and  an  uncle,  stood  with  their 
backs  to  him  by  the  window,  watching  the  dusk  fall  slowdy  over  the 
dismal  London  street,  not  otherwise  moved,  probably,  than  by  those 
practical  considerations  the  approaching  death  of  a  tolerated  relative 
involved.  Priority  of  place,  at  any  rate,  they  gave  readily  to  the  stern 
man  who  sat  thus  motionless  beside  the  bed,  almost  a  stranger  to  them, 
yet  whose  right,  it  seemed,  they  admitted  gladly. 

VV’’ith  the  lessening  traffic  and  the  dropping  of  the  winter’s  night,  the 
silence  deepened.  A  slow  wind  mourned  about  the  building.  The 
stillness  grew'.  If  the  faithful  serving-woman  in  the  kitchen  wept,  she 
wept  inaudibly.  That  she  did  weep,  however,  is  certain,  for  some  half 
an  hour  later,  when  the  Colonel  looked  into  her  face,  the  tears  lay 
still  upon  her  ashen  cheeks. 

To  her,  indeed,  as  to  himself,  this  stealthy  approach  of  death  seemed 
an  incredible  occurrence,  painfully  dramatic  for  all  its  quiet  method  of 
arrival.  To  the  old  Scottish  w'oman,  a  mere  lassie  from  the  Highlands 
when  first  she  entered  the  family  service  years  before,  it  seenled  impos¬ 
sible  that  a  mistress  with  such  fierce  love  of  living  should  ever  cease 
to  breathe.  It  was  unnatural,  almost  wicked.  A  loathing  of  death, 
so  intense  that  it  amounted  to  a  fixed  refusal  to  die,  must  surely — 
somehow — keep  her  alive  for  ever  !  Death,  in  her  mistress’s  presence, 
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no  one  ever  dared  to  mention.  Had  she  not  proved  it  again  and  again  : 
she — would  not  die? 

To  both  soldier  and  servant,  at  any  rate,  death  now  seemed  an  out¬ 
rage,  something  almost  against  the  normal  order.  Yet  to  Colonel 
Moreland,  though  he  shared  with  the  humble  serving-woman  that  rare 
worship  of  true  love  which  had  held  faithful  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  silent  battle  was  painful  and  dramatic  for  other,  and  very 
different,  reasons.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  minutes  crawled,  his  eyes 
would  open,  gaze  for  a  moment  on  the  face  he  so  passionately  loved, 
then  quickly  close  again,  lest  the  intensity  of  his  inner  realisation  be 
even  by  so  much  dimmed.  His  thoughts — pictures,  rather  than  actual 
thoughts — were  of  long  ago,  of  more  recent  years,  to  be  exact,  of 
two  weeks  before,  when  news  of  the  dangerous  seizure  had  brought  him 
instantly  to  her  side.  No  trivial,  foolish  convention  had  prevented 
then,  as  it  had  prevented  years  ago.  No  trumpery  considerations  of 
social  rank,  of  thine  and  mine,  differences  that  in  youth  appear  so  great, 
in  later  years  so  petty,  had  interfered  with  the  over-mastering  power 
that  impelled,  even  commanded,  him  to  see  her,  before,  in  the  final 
sense,  it  was  too  late,  and — to  make  his  long-concealed  confession  face 
to  face.  . 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  ignorance  and  timidity  had  sealed  his  lips. 
The  V.C.,  gained  on  the  North-West  Frontier,  proved  a  quality  in  him 
which  yet  had  not  availed  a  young  man,  finely  self-forgetful,  fighting 
for  a  loveliness  that  seemed  wholly  beyond  his  reach ;  she,  all  unknow¬ 
ing,  had  given  herself  to  another — and  he  had  seen  her  go.  Now,  on 
his  return  from  long  sojourn  in  the  East,  he  had  heard  in  one  and  the 
same  day  both  of  her  illness  and  of  her  present  liberty.  He  had  not 
hesitated.  The  late  confession  had  been  made  that  ought  to  have  been 
made  so  many  years  before.  She  told  him  her  own  long  secret,  too. 
And  in  that  very  breath,  which  the  doctor  whispered  might  be  well-nigh 
her  last,  she  told  him  likewise — her  whole  being  defiant  with  aggres¬ 
sive  will  : 

“  I  shall  get  well  again.  I  shall  live  for  you.  It  is  never  too  late 
for  that  ...  I  will  get  well  .  .  .  !  ” 

The  pathetic  ignominy  of  it  struck  even  the  unimaginative  soldier — 
the  defiant  little  human  will  now  helpless  and  inoperative  as  the  last 
cold  Shadow  stole  towards  the  bed.  Death  recked  not  of  human  desire 
and  intention,  however  fierce,  and  the  desolate  battle,  it  seemed  to  him, 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Any  moment  now,  the  remorseless  Figure 
must  stand  at  the  door,  approach  the  bed,  and  steal  her  from  his  world. 
Colonel  Moreland,  overwrought  perhaps  a  little,  pictured  in  his  mind 
a  relentless  and  unbending  outline.  .  .  . 

The  step-brother  turned  from  the  window,  lighted  a  softly  shaded 
lamp,  then  moved  back  without  a  sound  to  the  post  he  held  somewhat 
awkwardly  with  his  companion.  But  the  bronze  outline  beside  the  bed 
was  too  intent  upon  his  poignant  inner  pictures  to  take  much  notice  of 
what  they  did.  Only  the  doctor’s  lowered  voice,  the  tap  of  his  boots 
upon  the  tiled  floor  outside,  the  rumble  of  the  descending  lift,  still 
echoed  on  across  the  background  of  his  mind.  .  .  .  These,  indeed,  and 
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the  frail  outline  beneath  the  sheets,  seemed  his  sole  relations  with  the 
outer  world.  When  a  step,  therefore,  became  audible  in  the  passage,  it 
was  natural  he  hardly  stirred  at  first,  and  that  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  front  door,  the  murmur  of  confused  voices,  too,  should  have 
merged  in  that  continuous  memory  of  a  mental  sound. 

There  was  a  cold  air  that  sent  a  faint  shiver  over  him,  but  it  was 
the  whispering  by  the  window  that  really  disturbed  his  profound 
reverie  : 

“  The  doctor  probably  .  .  .  sooner  than  he  meant  .  .  .”  he  heard 
one  say,  and  so  was  on  his  feet,  startled  rather,  and  out  in  the  passage 
before  either  of  them.  But  the  woman  from  the  kitchen  was  in  front 
of  him.  He  ran  into  her  in  his  eagerness,  noticed  the  tears  upon  her 
ashen  cheeks,  and  saw  at  the  same  time  the  tall,  thin  outline  of  the 
stranger,  who  most  certainly  was  ffot  the  doctor. 

A  very  upright  and  unbending  outline  it  was,  the  stiffness,  no  doubt, 
adding  to  the  appearance  of  his  stature,  beside  which  the  w’oman  seemed 
diminutive,  almost  dwarflike.  The  dreadful  whiteness  of  her  face  he 
found  unwelcome — more,  it  troubled  him  profoundly,  though  he  recalled 
this  only  later.  There  was  talk,  confused  and  hurried,  yet  the  voice 
of  the  stranger,  he  believed,  was  not  once  actually  audible  at  all.  It 
was  the  woman’s  voice  and  words  he  caught  so  distinctly,  words  whose 
incongruity  must,  at  any  other  time,  have  brought  a  smile  to  his  stern 
lips.  This  appearance,  however,  of  rapid  exchange  between  two  persons 
was  as  clear  to  him  as  the  certainty  that  there  was  a  mistake  as  well,  a 
mistake  that  seemed  grossly  stupid  at  this  moment :  the  wrong  name, 
the  wrong  door,  the  wrong  building,  of  course. 

Sharply,  then,  out  of  this  muttering,  the  woman’s  words  emerged, 
both  fear  and  courage  in  the  tone,  as  .she  repeated  with  insistent 
emphasis  that  her  mistress  was  not  at  home  :  “  She’s  noi  at  home 
.  .  .  to  anybody.  She’s  dying  .  .  .  !  ” 

Colonel  Moreland,  as  he  heard,  found  himself  abruptly  stopped.  He 
stood  stock  still,  arrested  in  his  tracks.  The  incongruity  of  the  language 
gave  him  a  sense  of  intolerant  impatience,  of  anger,  even.  The  stupid 
disturbance,  at  such  a  moment,  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  while  yet 
he  took  no  immediate  steps  to  relieve  the  fierce  vexation  that  consumed 
him.  His  deep  annoyance  found  no  outlet.  His  mind,  as  well  as  his 
muscles,  were  arre.sted.  There  was  about  the  tall,  thin  outline  of  the 
stranger  something  indefinable  that  produced  a  sudden  shock,  paralysing 
him  unaccountably  on  the  instant,  and  with  it  a  flash  that  struck  cold 
as  winter’s  ice  against  his  heart.  The  power  of  it  caught  him  full  :  he 
remained  motionless  where  he  stood.  .  .  .  Thus,  his  first  impulse  to 
send  the  caller  peremptorily  about  his  business,  to  push  him  out  of  the 
still  open  front  door,  w'as  not  obeyed ;  and  on  turning  an  instant  to  see 
whether  the  others  followed  from  the  bedroom,  he  was  aware  of  the 
woman  close  against  him  as  though  for  protection,  tears  upon  a  face 
blanched  like  linen,  terror  in  the  staring  eyes,  and  her  body  shaking  like 
a  leaf. 

“  I  could  na’  stop  him,”  came  her  thick  whisper.  “  He  said  he 
would — come  back.” 
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It  was  while  she  spoke  he  realised  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  no 
longer  accompanied.  She  stood  now  at  his  side — alone. 

The  soldier  found  his  voice,  though  not  yet  his  entire  self-possession. 

“  Come  back  !  ”  he  managed  to  ejaculate.  “  Come  back  !  ”  he 
repeated.  “  At  a  time  like  this  ...  !  ” 

Words  failed  him  then.  He  glared  at  the  trembling  woman,  who  now 
pointed,  with  helpless,  unintelligent  gesture,  to  the  drawing-room  door 
behind  her.  Her  body,  he  noticed,  w'as  still  quivering  all  over. 

“In  there,”  she  muttered.  “  He  went  in  there  ...  !  ” 

Something  turned  over  in  the  soldier’s  heart.  He  did  not  argue ;  he 
made  at  first  no  comment.  The  one  weapon  he  really  understood,  a 
blow,  was  useless,  for  he  knew  not  where  to  aim.  His  sense  of  outrage, 
his  anger,  moreover,  were  of  a  sudden  curiously  stilled.  The  ice 
pressed  closer,  but  if  the  hair  upon  his  scalp  rose,  he  denied  it 
violently. 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  he  said  presently,  in  his  curtest  tone.  “  You 
made  a  mistake,”  he  repeated  firmly,  the  anger  now  oddly  gone  from 
his  voice  as  well.  “  He — he  went  out  by  the  front  door.  He  will  not 
come  back.  It  was  all  a  mistake,  I  tell  you.” 

The  woman,  beneath  his  compelling  eyes,  mumbled  submissively,  jet 
keeping  close  against  him  : 

“If  ye  say  so,  sir,”  he  heard  her  whisper.  Flustered  beyond  belief 
she  was,  but  she  was  unconvinced,  her  gaze  still  fixed  in  terror  on  the 
drawing-room  door. 

The  other  found  his  sternest  voice,  the  one  the  Army  knew,  the  voice 
of  action. 

“  Get  back  to  your  kitchen,”  he  commanded.  “  Kneel  down  !  Kneel 
down,  I  say,  and  pray  to  your  God  at  once  !  ” 

She  crept  away,  shuffling,  looking  back  over  her  shoulder  before  she 
disappeared.  Her  lips  were  moving,  though  no  words  came  forth. 

Colonel  Moreland  then  strode  over  and  closed  the  front  door,  peering 
first  along  the  bare  stone  floor,  across  the  narrow  landing  where  the  gas- 
jet  flared,  then  down  the  darkened  passage.  There  was  no  one  visible. 
No  sound  broke  the  silence.  He  paused  an  instant,  then  abruptly  did 
a  curious  thing.  He  said  something  without  knowing  why  he  said  it : 

“  Your  mistress,”  his  sudden  whi.sper  followed  the  trembling  woman, 
thciigh  probably  inaudible  to  her,  “  will  not  die.  She  will  recover.” 

As  he  spoke  the  words,  wondering  whence  came  his  marvellously  sure 
a)n\  iction,  he  pushed  into  the  drawing-room.  He  felt  his  courage  ebbing. 
A  second’s  hesitation,  and  it  must  have  failed  him.  He  w-ent  in  boldly. 

Again,  if  the  hair  upon  his  scalp  rose  up,  he  denied  it  violently ; 
if  that  touch  of  ice  pressed  nearer  on  his  heart,  he  faced  it ;  his 
mu.scles,  if  they  trembled,  were  in  a  grip  of  iron. 

Inside  the  threshold  he  felt  for  the  light  and  switched  it  on.  One 
glance  at  the  chintz-covered  furniture  sufficed.  There  was  no  figure, 
there  was  no  living  presence.  The  room  was  empty. 

Their  marriage,  late  in  life,  proved  beyond  words  a  happy  one, 
for  passion’s  turbulence  left  no  dread  of  a  reaction,  and  the  deeper  ties 
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were  free  to  utter  their  fine  call  unhampered.  If  regret  for  unrealised 
glories  tinged  its  glamour,  it  held  at  least  no  sordid  pity  for  a  gross 
remorse.  To  them  it  seemed  imclouded,  the  gardened  house  in  Kent, 
surrounded  by  gracious  friends,  its  perfect  setting. 

The  faithful  serving-woman  had  gone  her  way,  her  curious  problem 
with  her — so  far,  at  least,  as  Colonel  Moreland  had  ever  questioned. 
The  soldier,  indeed,  kept  his  own  counsel  about  a  matter  he  had  not 
cared  to  probe  by  cross-examination ;  his  wife,  on  this  point,  was  never 
in  his  confidence.  The  puzzle  remained,  for  him,  unsolved.  The  woman 
had  seen;  he,  too,  had  seen.  Yet,  since  both  observers  were  in  a 
condition  of  high  nervous  tension  at  the  time — overwrought,  he  termed 
it — neither  possibly,  for  that  matter,  had  seen  anything  at  all.  This 
was  the  explanation  laborious  self-deception  used ;  temperament  selected 
it,  and  stiff  self-restraint  maintained  it,  with  an  effort. 

In  his  own  inmost  mind,  none  the  less,  there  lurked  a  doubt  no 
deliberate  effort  could  wholly  stifle.  A  note  of  interrogation,  like  a 
hidden  flame,  glowed  and  would  not  fade.  As  soldier,  as  Englishman, 
he  had  that  abhorrence  of  the  unordinary  which  was  his  due;  “  super¬ 
natural  ”  was  a  word  not  found  in  his  vocabulary;  hostility,  scepticism 
rose  automatically  when  anything  of  the  kind  was  mentioned.  He 
had  seen,  more  than  most  perhaps,  what  mysterious  India  had  to  show, 
and  had  enjoyed  it;  for  trickery  might  baffle  the  mind  pleasurably 
without  stretching  it  into  uncomfortable  postures.  Through  thick  and 
thin  he  had  always  maintained  this  comfortable  attitude;  he  was  not 
going  to  change  it  now  for  anybody  in  the  world.  The  doubt,  the  note 
of  interrogation,  none  the  less,  persisted ;  there  was  a  question,  though 
a  question  never  asked. 

He  was  glad  the  serving-woman  had  gone  to  a  world  where  questions 
were  impossible,  for  the  fear  had  been  in  him  that  one  day  he  must 
ask  her,  worse  still — that  she  might  speak  to  him.  He  was  now  relieved 
of  that  anxiety.  Yet  there  was  another  question,  independent  of  an 
answerer.  This  was  a  faint,  disturbing  memory,  though  a  memory  he 
could  never  feel  quite  sure  about,  since  he  himself,  the  only  person 
who  might  explain  it,  found  no  positive  answer  in  him.  Had  he, 
indeed,  caught  that  other  voice,  or  had  he  not? 

A  fitful  wind,  he  remembered,  moaned  in  gusts  about  the  building 
at  the  time ;  up  the  shaft  it  sighed,  and  through  the  opened  door  as 
well.  A  moaning  wind  could  be  responsible  for  sounds  a  strained  mind 
might  well  twist  into  syllables,  into  the  semblance  of  a  voice  with 
words,  even  into  a  definite  sentence.  It  had  made  strange,  restless 
noises,  that  fitful  wind.  He  was  a  careful  man ;  he  would  never  posi¬ 
tively  swear  to  it.  Yet  to  this  sentence  had  been  due  his  amazing 
conviction  that  recovery  suddenly  was  certain,  though  only  afterwards 
did  he  realise  why  he  used  the  words  he  actually  had  used  to  the 
woman.  .  .  . 

There  remained  this  disquieting,  persistent  memory  of  another  voice, 
almost  a  whisper,  little  more,  perhaps,  than  a  breath  of  wind  :  “  / 
will  come  back  .  .  .”  and  so  gently  uttered  it  seemed  to  have  been 
sighed  into  his  understanding,  rather  than  spoken  audibly  :  “  /  will 
come  back.  ...” 
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Yet  the  dcx:tor,  he  remembered,  had  used  a  similar  phrase  when  he 
left  half  an  hour  earlier.  Was  not  this  second  voice,  perhaps,  its 
reproduction  in  a  mind  troubled  and  overwrought,  a  mind  still  echoing 
the  footsteps  on  the  tiled  floor,  the  rumble  of  the  lift?  He  would  not 
positively  swear ;  as  already  said,  he  was  a  careful  man.  He  realised 
only  his  sudden,  positive  assurance  that  recovery,  from  that  moment, 
ha(i  become  a  definite  certainty. 

The  note  of  interrogation  thus  remained.  It  haunted  and  troubled 
him  for  years,  till  with  the  passage  of  time  it  grew  less  present,  less 
discomforting,  at  any  rate.  But  it  did  not  die.  He  could  never  entirely 
forget  it. 

Their  happiness,  meanw'hile,  if  calm,  was  of  the  radiant  kind  that 
nothing,  least  of  all  differences  of  opinion,  could  disturb.  Firmly  based 
upon  fundamentals,  it  was  securely  anchored  in  a  deep  need  each  had  of 
the  other.  They  supplied,  indeed,  respectively,  one  another’s  defici¬ 
encies,  finding  life’s  harvest  rich  and  wonderful ;  and  tolerance  seemed 
their  native  gift.  Yet  a  single  dread  they  shared  in  common  :  lest  one 
should  be  taken  and  the  other  left.  That  the  final  harvesting  might 
come  for  both  together  was  their  intense  desire. 

The  house,  as  a  rule,  had  voices  ringing  through  it,  young  voices, 
for  they  were  the  kind  young  people  love.  Friends  of  earlier  years 
came  with  their  children,  a  married  niece,  a  holiday  group,  so  that 
corridors  and  garden  paths  were  alive  with  footsteps,  calling,  laughter ; 
everywhere  among  the  lawns  and  shrubberies  moving  figures  darted, 
little  people  climbed  the  stairs,  the  children’s  quarters  echoed,  and 
young  life  had  its  happy  w-ay. 

On  this  particular  Sunday  in  late  September,  for  the  first  time, 
indeed,  during  the  entire  summer,  they  found  themselves  alone.  The 
Colonel’s  niece,  with  her  brood  of  boys  and  girls,  had  left  the  day 
before,  preparatory  to  Black  Monday  when  schools  reopen.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  school  treat,  rather  than  four  children  with  their  mother,  now 
left  the  house  and  grounds  so  still,  so  strangely  quiet.  The  servants, 
as  a  reward  for  recent  special  services,  had  been  given  afternoon 
leave.  .  .  .  There  was  a  touch  of  melancholy  about  both  house  and 
grounds,  of  emptiness,  almost  of  desertion,  and  in  their  own  hearts,  too, 
there  lay  a  certain  emptiness,  a  silence  that  held  half-ghostly  whispers 
of  unspoken  questions.  Though  neither  gave  it  utterance,  the  same 
thought  echoed  in  that  inner  chamber,  where,  but  for  the  trick  the  years 
had  played  them,  might  now  have  sounded  the  pattering  of  little  feet, 
the  cries  and  laughter,  the  presences,  indeed,  of  children  of  their  own. 

To  this  thought,  tinged  with  inevitable  regret,  neither  ever  permitted 
utterance;  but  now',  as  they  sat  after  tea  upon  the  lawn,  each  knew  full 
well  that  the  other’s  inmost  chamber  was  thus  tenanted.  There  was 
a  happy  telepathy  between  them  they  did  not  question.  Inexplicable  it 
might  be,  but  frequent  custom  had  established  it  beyond  argument,  so 
that  even  to  Colonel  Moreland’s  strict  habit  of  mind  it  had  become  a 
commonplace.  Some  incalculable  sympathy  of  love  had  taught  them  the 
code,  the  soldier  himself  acknowledging  the  results  without  demur.  .  .  . 

He  made  his  suggestion  quietly,  glancing  at  her  through  the  cigar 
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smoke  the  air  hardly  stirred  :  “  Aloud,  dear — won’t  you?  ”  Then, 
seeing  that  she  hesitated,  he  added  :  “  You  say  them  so  beautifully 
always.” 

He  touched  her  hand,  yet  turned  his  head  away  to  listen,  for  poetry 
made  him  shy.  He  closed  his  eyes,  as  she  began,  his  face  in  mask¬ 
like  repose.  It  was  the  voice,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the  exquisite  words 
that  he  enjoyed,  floating  to  him  over  the  still  lawn  and  flower-beds,  where 
the  sunset  lay  in  slanting  gold.  Its  music  called  up  pictures  of  so 
many  years  ago  ...  of  bright,  wondrous  hours  .  .  .  of  ”  hours  that 
might  have  been,  yet  had  not  been  ...”  and  yet,  it  seems,  of  one 
Hour  in  particular  ; 

“  The  hour  which  might  have  been  yet  might  not  be, 

Which  man’s  and  woman’s  heart  conceived  and  bore 
Yet  whereof  life  was  barren — on  what  shore 
Bides  it  the  breaking  of  Time’s  weary  sea?  ” 

She  paused  a  moment.  He  was  aware  of  her  eyes  upon  his  own,  a 
question  in  them,  so  that  he  shyly  turned  to  meet  her  gaze.  Thrilled 
to  a  deeper  understanding  than  he  had  ever  known  before,  he  divined 
that  question  instantly ;  but  he  spoke  no  word,  because  no  word  came  to 
him  to  speak  .  .  .  while  the  stillness  deepened  about  them,  and  the 
shadows  lengthened  on  the  lawn.  There  was  a  new,  sudden  stirring  in 
the  depths  within  him.  His  whole  being  listened ;  it  was  almost  as 
though  he  waited,  expecting  something;  and  the  breeze  that  just  moved 
the  rose-leaves  behind  her  hair  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  voice,  as 
she  continued  : 

”  Bondchild  of  all  consummate  joys  set  free. 

It  somewhere  sighs  and  serves,  and  mute  before 
The  house  of  Love,  hears  through  the  echoing  door 
His  hours  elect  in  choral  consonancy . ” 

Again  she  paused  a  moment ;  and  again  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his ; 
listening,  as  it  were,  to  the  Hours  Elect  that  had  known  realisation,  yet 
for  them  had  never  struck.  He  listened,  too;  and,  as  he  listened, 
understanding  in  him  marvellously  and  sharply  opened,  so  that  his 
whole  life  rushed  suddenly  past,  presenting  with  that  lightning  meaning 
due,  they  say,  to  drowning  men,  each  separate  item  of  failure  or  success, 
yet  emphasised  with  its  ultimate  truth  as  wisdom  or  defeat.  This 
lightning  experience  was  abruptly  his,  lasting  at  most  a  second.  The 
flash  seemed  timeless.  ...  It  passed  .  .  .  and  he  sat  listening  for 
her  voice,  and  waiting  with  a  sigh.  .  .  . 

He  remembered  the  lines  to  follow.  That  “  Little  Outcast  Hour  ” 
lay  in  his  inmost  thought,  perhaps,  as  he  felt  sure  it  lay  in  hers. 
There  was  a  look  in  her  eyes,  he  noticed,  that  gave  him  happiness  and 
terror  suddenly,  the  terror  of  some  mighty  happiness  hitherto  unknown, 
a  happiness,  he  felt,  that  must  be  more  than  he  could  bear,  unless  she 
shared  it  with  him. 

The  world  he  realised  at  this  moment  was,  in  any  case,  an  inner 
world.  Of  this  he  was  vividly  aware.  It  held  no  shyness.  In  it,  for 
him,  only  the  mightier  movements  passed.  .  .  . 
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A  flooding  wave  broke  over  him.  He  took  her  hand. 

“  Beautiful,”  he  stammered,  ”  beautiful  and  true.  How — how  could 
he  know - ?  ” 

His  words  halted,  as  the  wave  momentarily  withdrew.  An  inner 
breathlessness  caught  him,  a  groping  almost  physical,  lest  his  feet  be 
swept  from  under  him,  lest  he  be  borne  away  from  his  known  founda¬ 
tions.  He  held  tightly  to  the  fingers  in  his  own. 

“Your  hand,  dear,”  he  heard  himself  saying.  “  It’s  cold.” 

He  waited  a  moment.  It  seemed  to  him  he  had  been  speaking  for 
a  long,  long  time;  for  days;  for  years;  for  centuries. 

A  new  coolness,  he  noticed,  had  stolen  into  the  air.  It  had  been 
coming  closer,  ever  closer ;  it  had  now  invaded  both  of  them. 

Something  was  happening  to  her  as  well  as  to  himself.  The  happi¬ 
ness,  the  terror,  the  returning  w’ave.  .  .  .  His  feet  lost  touch,  his  mind 
went  groping.  .  .  . 

He  made  a  prodigious  effort,  and  it  caused  him  an  agony  never  before 
experienced. 

“  Shall  we  go  in  now,”  he  managed  to  say,  his  breath  difficult  to 
control.  “  The  damp  ...  is  rising.  ...” 

The  familiar  words,  the  commonplace  effort,  made  him  realise  abruptly 
that  a  few  seconds  only — a  scarcely  perceptible  interval — had  passed 
since  her  voice  ceased  on  the  spoken  lines  and  she  had  looked  into 
his  eyes.  But  she  was  still  looking  into  his  eyes.  Her  lips,  he  saw, 
were  moving.  .  .  .  Only  a  second  had  passed,  he  struggled  to  remember ; 
only  a  fleeting  second,  after  all.  .  .  . 

It  was,  perhaps  a  revelation  that  came  upon  them  across  that  quiet 
English  lawn,  stealing  past  the  roses,  using  the  last  sunset  light  to 
clothe  itself,  and  taking  the  notes  of  a  thrush  that  now  burst  suddenly 
into  rapturous  song  in  the  cedar  by  the  house.  The  low  human  tones 
surely  came  floating  down  the  evening  air  rather  than  from  her  own 
lips.  .  .  . 

“  But,  lo !  what  wedded  souls  now  hand  in  hand 
Together  tread  at  last  the  immortal  strand, 

With  eyes  where  burning  memory  lights  love  home  ?  ” 

The  voice,  the  singing  of  the  bird,  hushed  simultaneously,  as  a  tide 
of  happiness  too  great  for  human  consciousness  burst  flooding  over  him, 
drowning  all  utterance  in  its  wave.  He  saw  her  eyes — the  way  they 
now  shifted  from  his  own,  searching  the  space  behind  him.  She  had 
stopped  dead.  His  blood  ebbed,  then  flushed  again. 

“  Look  .  .  .  !  ”  he  caught  her  low  voice.  “  What  is  it?  So  upright, 
so  unbending;  and — by  the  hand — a  little  child  .  .  .?  ” 

“  Dear  .  .  .”  he  faltered,  following  the  direction  of  her  gaze.  “  but — 
I  see  no  one  ...  no  one.  ’  ’ 

The  lawn  was  empty. 

The  next  lines — did  she  say  them,  or  did  he  hear  them  singing  within 
him  as  his  feet  lost  their  final  touch  with  earth  ? 

“  Lo  !  how  the  little  outcast  hour  has  turned 
And  leaped  to  them  and  in  their  faces  yearned :  ” 
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He  saw  her  try  to  rise.  Her  Hands  were  stretched  out  beyond  him. 
Her  face  was  radiant  with  a  burning  glory.  The  last  line  yet  hung  upon 
her  lips. 

He  made  once  again  a  prodigious  effort.  “  No,  no !  ”  he  wanted  to 
cry  aloud.  “  Don’t  say  it,  dear — don’t  say  it - !  ” 

It  was  too  late.  He  struggled  to  his  feet  in  vain.  No  muscle,  either 
of  tongue  or  limb  obeyed.  A  flood  of  light  drove  down  the  evening  air, 
awful  yet  lovely,  and  from  the  heart  of  it  a  voice — 

“  I  am  your  child  :  O  parents,  ye  have  come  !  " 

It  was  the  servant,  returning  in  the  dusk,  who  found  them,  not  sitting 
in  their,  chairs,  but  side  by  side  upon  the  lawn,  fallen,  her  right  hand 
holding  his,  her  other  stretched  out  towards  the  house,  as  though  .  .  . 
“  as  though,”  the  old  butler  put  it,  “  they  had  gone  to  meet  someone. 
That’s  how  they  looked  to  me  .  .  .  and  the  faces  both  young  and 
smiling.  ...”  Between  the  roses  they  lay  thus,  close  together. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY.:  THREE  PAINTERS 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  autobiography  amid  the  throngs  of  books 
published  during  the  last  few  months.  To  my  mind,  there  is  no  more 
interesting  form  of  literature,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of 
The  Autobiography  and  Memoirs  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,^  a  work 
which  has  long  been  admitted  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  books  relating 
personal  experiences  and  impressions.  The  enviable  fortune  of  first 
editing  this  wonderful  treasure-trove  fell  to  Tom  Taylor  in  1853.  He 
acquitted  himself  tolerably  ^^^ell,  but  he  was  very  sparing  with  eluci¬ 
datory  notes  and  annotations,  and  seemed  to  pride  himself  on  reducing 
the  twenty-seven  volumes  of  manuscript  into  three  of  print.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  made  no  use  of  “  much  interesting  matter, 
especially  in  the  shape  of  correspondence.”  This  is  not  quite  the 
method  of  a  devout  editor.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
publish  all  the  manuscript  material :  much  of  it  probably  related  to 
the  technicalities  of  the  painting  profession.  But  one  could  have  wished 
for  a  work  issued  in  instalments,  which  would  have  utilised  some  of  the 
correspondence  that  has  vanished.  For  unfortunately  and  strangely 
no  one  seems  to  know  what  has  become  of  the  original  twenty-seven 
volumes  in  Haydon’s  holograph.  They  were  doubtless  returned  to  his 
son  by  Tom  Taylor,  but  who  has  them  now  remains  a  mystery.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  only  portions  we  have  of  this  immense  store  of  recollections 
and  letters  are  those  which  Tom  Taylor  thought  w'orthy  of  publication 
in  order  to  achieve  a  portrait  of  Haydon  “  within  reasonable  dimensions 
of  canvas.” 

This  new  edition,  therefore,  is  a  reprint  of  Tom  Taylor’s  and  pro¬ 
vides  none  of  the  omitted  material,  and,  further,  it  makes  no  attempt  at 
annotation,  which  is  a  pity.  For  Haydon  is  an  autobiographer  who 
needs,  more  than  any  other,  competent  and  strict  annotation.  He  was 
a  man  of  brilliant  imagination,  and  could  touch  his  descriptions  of  people 
and  events  with  all  the  glowing  colours  of  his  palette,  but  he  is  quite 
unreliable  in  matters  of  dates  and  topography.  In  word-painting  he 
was  an  Impressionist  of  strong,  vivid  touches :  never  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
of  minute  and  accurate  detail.  It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that  Haydon 
often  wrote  up  his  accounts  without  pausing  to  think  or  to  verify  his 
recollections,  and  this  is  where  an  annotator  should  deal  severely  with 

(i)  The  Autobiography  and  Memoirs  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  (1786-1846). 
A  new  edition  with  an  introduction  by  Aldous  Huxley  (Peter  Davies,  2ii.)  Two 
volumes. 
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him.  To  give  an  example.  He  is  relating  how  he  heard  the  first  news 
of  the  glorious  victory  of  VV^aterloo  : 

June  23rd,  1815. 

I  had  spent  the  evening  with  John  Scott,  who  lived  in  the  Edgware  Road.  1 
had  stayed  rather  late,  and  was  coming  home  to  Great  Marlborough  Street  when 
in  crossing  I’ortman  Square,  a  messenger  from  the  Foreign  Office  came  right  up 
to  me  and  said:  “  Which  is  Lord  Harrowby’s?  The  Duke  has  beat  Napoleon, 
taken  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  is  marching  to  Paris.  ,  .  . 
Which  is  Lord  Harrowby’s?  ”  Forgetting  in  my  joy  this  was  not  Grosvenor 
Square,  I  said  :  ‘‘  There,”  pointing  to  the  same  point  in  Portman  Square  as  Lord 
Harrowby’s  house  occupies  in  Grosvenor  Square,  which  happened  to  be  Mrs. 
Boehm’s,  where  there  was  actually  a  rout.  In  rushed  the  messenger  through 
servants  and  all,  and  1  ran  back  again  to  Scott’s  .  . 

The  real  facts  were  that  Mrs.  Boehm  lived  at  14,  St.  James’s  Square 
(the  house  now,  I  think,  numbered  16,  and  occupied  by  the  East  India 
United  Service  Club),  and  it  was  here  she  had  a  large  dinner  party, 
with  the  Brince  Regent  present,  on  June  the  21st  (not  the  23rd,  as 
Haydon  states),  when  the  post  chaise,  drawn  by  four  reeking  horses, 
and  w’ith  the  captured  French  Eagles  of»the  Imperial  Guard  project¬ 
ing  from  the  windows,  dashed  up  to  her  house,  and  Major  Percy,  all 
dusty  and  battle-stained,  laid  the  flags  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince  Regent 
with  the  words,  “  Victory,  Sir,  Victory  !  ”  That  is  a  memorable  and 
moving  scene :  yet  Haydon  not  only  wrongly  placed  it  in  Portman 
Square,  but  added  faulty  evidence  about  his  coming  from  the  Edgware 
Road. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  useful  if  this  new  edition  had  provided 
annotation  and  correction  instead  of  an  introduction.  This  intro¬ 
duction,  written  by  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley,  is  observant  and  clever,  but 
adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  Haydon  and  his  period.  I  suppose 
it  is  offered  as  an  introductory  paradox,  a  kind  of  piquant  literary  cock¬ 
tail,  for  a  writer  so  modernly  clever — or  so  cleverly  modern — as  Mr. 
Huxley  cannot  feel  much  real  interest  in  the  over-eating,  soporific  figures 
of  the  Regency  or  the  self-deluded,  hypocritical  Early  Victorians — as 
it  is  now  the  mode  to  style  our  parents  or  grandparents.  Mr.  Huxley 
echoes  the  usual  verdict,  supported  by  G.  F.  Watts’s  estimate,  that 
Haydon  was  a  very  bad  painter.  Maybe  he  was  :  I  am  not  sure. 
Anyway,  Walter  Scott  said  he  was  “  a  man  of  rare  genius  ”  and  “  a 
clever  fellow.”  Charles  Lamb,  in  his  amusing  Latin  address  to  the 
painter,  wrote  : 

In  days  of  old,  old  Palma  won  renown  : 

But  Palma’s  self  must  yield  the  painter’s  crown, 

Haydon,  to  thee.  Thy  palms  put  every  other  down. 

So,  perhaps,  Haydon  was  no  worse  a  painter  than  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  who  became  Royal  Academinions — as  the  landlady  of  a 
lodging-house  for  Academy  art  students  termed  them — or,  for  that 
matter,  than  later  members  of  that  honourable  institution.  And,  even 
if  Haydon  could  not  paint  well  in  pigments,  we  are  all  agreed  he  could 
paint  in  words  with  the  sure  touch  of  genius.  Look  at  his  portrait  of 
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D’Orsay,  who  had  called  to  criticise  Haydon’s  picture  of  Copenhagen, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  war-horse  : 

He  took  my  brush  in  his  dandy  gloves,  which  made  my  heart  ache,  and  lowered 
the  hindquarters  by  bringing  over  a  bit  of  the  sky.  Such  a  dress  !  white  great¬ 
coat,  blue  satin  cravat,  hair  oiled  and  curling,  hat  of  the  primest  curve  and  purest 
water,  gloves  scented  with  Eau  de  Cologne  or  Eau  de  Jasmin,  primrose  in  tint, 
skin  in  tightness.  In  this  prime  of  dandyism  he  took  up  a  nasty,  oily,  dirty,  hog- 
tool,  and  immortalised  Copenhagen  by  touching  the  sky.  I  thought,  after  he  was 
gone,  “  This  won’t  do — a  Frenchman  touch  Copenhagen  !  ”  So  out  I  rubbed 
all  he  had  touched,  and  modified  his  hints  myself. 

What  an  inimitable  picture  and  revelation  of  two  characters : 
D’Orsay’s  colossal  assurance,  and  the  man  himself  visible  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  clothes  which  have  made  him  famous  for  all  time.  And  Haydon’s 
after-thought  that  a  Frenchman — whose  countrymen  we,  the  English, 
had  beaten  at  Waterloo — should  presume  to  touch  The  Duke’s  horse  ! 
But,  at  the  same  time,  his  valuable  artistical  knowledge  and  suggestions 
can  be  utilised.  And  then  Haydon’s  first-hand  accounts  of  Shaw  and  the 
other  Life  Guardsmen  at  Waterloo,  how  when  they  met  the  Cuirassiers 
"it  was  like  the  ringing  of  ten  thousand  blacksmiths’  anvils,”  and 
how  Shaw  cut  through  a  Frenchman’s  brass  helmet  to  the  chin,  so  that 
"  his  face  fell  off  him  like  a  bit  of  apple.”  And  Mrs.  Siddons  reading 
Macbeth: 

After  her  first  reading  the  men  retired  to  tea.  While  we  were  all  eating  toast 
and  tingling  cups  and  saucers,  she  began  again.  It  was  like  the  effect  of  a  mass 
bell  at  Madrid.  All  noise  ceased  ;  we  slunk  to  our  seats  like  boors,  two  or  three 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  with  the  very  toast  in  their  mouths, 
afraid  to  bite.  It  was  curious  to  see  Lawrence  in  this  predicament,  to  hear  him 
bite  by  degrees,  and  then  stop  for  fear  of  making  too  much  crackle,  his  eyes  full 
of  water  from  the  constraint,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hear  Mrs.  Siddons’s  “  eye  of 
newt  and  toe  of  frog  !  ”  and  then  to  see  Lawrence  give  a  sly  bite,  and  then  look 
awed  and  pretend  to  be  listening. 

And  the  servants  of  the  company,  waiting  outside  on  the  landing, 
remarked  :  “  Why,  the  old  lady  is  making  as  much  noise  as  ever  !  ” 
And  we,  who  never  heard  that  awe-inspiring  ”  noise,”  can  almost  fancy 
we  catch  its  echoes  down  a  hundred  years.  If  I  were  to  compile  a 
List  of  the  Hundred  Best  Books — which  means  the  compiler’s  favourite 
books  if  he  is  honest — Haydon’s  Autobiography  and  Memoirs  would 
secure  an  early  place. 

I  understand  that  the  Richmonds  also  are  artists  now  contemned  by 
"  high-brow  ”  critics,  despite  G.  F.  Watts’s  pronouncement  that 
"  William  Richmond  has  more  brains  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put 
together.”  And  as  for  the  father,  George  Richmond,  his  series  of  fine 
portraits  of  his  great  contemporaries  should  surely  provide  enduring 
evidence  of  his  art.  The  lives  of  these  two  men,  father  and  son,  were 
full  and  eventful,  and  their  careers  touched  intimately  those  of  even 
greater  figures  in  the  formative,  pregnant  period  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Sir  William  Richmond  in  his  old  age  wrote  his  reminiscences. 
The  papers,  I  hear,  were  in  a  chaotic,  unarranged  condition,  some  pages 
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almost  illegible,  but  they  fell  fortunately  to  the  editorship  of  Mrs. 
Stirling,  who  has  arranged  them,  with  necessary  connecting  passages 
of  her  own,  so  as  to  form  a  narrative  of  sustained  and  varied  interest, 
for  no  one  does  this  sort  of  work  so  skilfully  and  entirely  con  amort 
as  Mrs.  Stirling.  By  means  of  correspondence  and  the  recollections  of 
friends  and  relatives,  she  has  been  able  to  prefix  a  memoir  of  George 
Richmond  to  the  narrative  of  his  son.  Sir  William  Richmond. ‘ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Richmond  family  came  originally  from 
Yorkshire,  one  may  deduce  that  the  cognomen  had  its  origin  in  the 
town  of  that  name  in  the  same  county,  so  it  is  curious  that  for  several 
generations  the  Richmonds  should  have  lived  later  at  Kew,  which,  for 
official  purposes  of  rates  and  elections,  is  part  of  the  adjoining  town 
of  Richmond,  in  Surrey.  George  Richmond’s  grandfather,  Thomas 
Richmond,  groom  of  the  stables  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  married  a 
granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dawmey,  the  first  vicar  of  Kew; 
she  was  a  first  cousin  of  George  Engleheart,  the  celebrated  miniature 
painter,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Englehearts,  or  their  heirs, 
still  own  property  at  Kew.  Thomas  Richmond,  in  his  later  years,  was 
the  landlord  of  the  “  Coach  and  Horses  ”  Inn  on  Kew  Green,  which  he 
took  over  apparently  from  the  father  of  Anne  Oram,  the  lady  who 
married  his  son,  Thomas  Richmond  the  younger,  also  a  miniature 
painter,  and  who  became  George  Richmond’s  mother.  The  “  Coach 
and  Horses  ”  was  a  very  well-known  hostelry  in  the  old  days  when 
everyone  drove  down  to  Richmond  from  London,  and  there  is  a  passing 
reference  to  it  in  the  first  chapter  of  Meredith’s  The  Amazing  Marriage. 

The  outstanding  interest  of  George  Richmond’s  early  life  is  concerned 
with  the  friendships  he  formed  as  a  youth  at  the  Academy  Schools  with 
his  fellow  pupils,  Samuel  Palmer,  John  Giles,  and  Frederick  Tatham, 
and  also  with  an  older  student,  Edward  Calvert.  They  were  a  band 
of  young  idealists,  the  disciples  of  William  Blake,  who  was  well  known 
to  them  personally.  I  like  the  account  in  this  book  of  Blake  visiting 
John  Linnell  (a  relative  of  Samuel  Palmer)  at  the  little  farm  he  rented 
on  Hampstead  Heath.  Blake  disliked  “  northern  heights  ”  and  con¬ 
comitant  cold,  and  when  he  left  he  was  wrapped  up  in  one  of  Mrs. 
Linnell ’s  shawls,  and  escorted  by  George  Richmond,  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
and  a  servant  bearing  a  lamp,  across  the  lonely  heath  to  the  lonely  high¬ 
way  by  the  “  Old  Bull  and  Bush.”  George  Richmond  used  to  go  and 
see  Blake  and  his  wife  frequently  when  they  lived  near  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  He  says  : 

I  never  knew  an  artist  so  spiritual,  so  devoted,  so  single-minded,  or  so  full  of 
vivid  imagination  as  he.  Before  Blake  began  a  picture  he  used  to  fall  on  his 
knees  and  pray  that  his  work  might  be  successful.  The  room  was  squalid  and 
untidy.  And  once  Mrs.  Blake,  in  excuse  for  the  general  lack  of  soap  and  water, 
remarked  to  me  :  “  You  see,  Mr.  Blake’s  skin  don’t  dirt !  ” 

In  memory  of  this  early  friendship  George  Richmond  gave  the  names 
of  William  Blake  to  the  son,  born  in  1842,  who  appropriately  became  an 

(i)  The  Fichmond  Papers,  from  the  correspondence  and  manuscripts  of  George 
Richmond,  R.A.,  and  his  son.  Sir  William  Richmond,  R.A.,  K.C.B.  By  A.  M.  W, 
Stirling.  Illustrated  (Heinemann,  32s.  6d.  net). 
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artist  gifted  with  a  perception  of  much  of  the  romance  and  poetry  that 
had  inspired  Blake  and  his  young  disciples — “  that  golden  world  to 
which  Blake  had  held  the  key.”  William  Richmond’s  most  impression¬ 
able  years  of  boyhood  were  passed  in  that  later  period  of  glamorous 
romance  when  Tennyson  w’as  singing  his  songs  of  mystic  chivalry  and  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  painting  in  glowing  colours,  far  more  than  words 
could  say,  all  the  dreams  of  this  great  romantic  movement.  Millais, 
with  his  manly  beauty  and  splendid  physique,  seemed  to  the  imag¬ 
inative  boy  as  ”  some  knight  of  old  who  only  needed  to  be  clad  in  golden 
armour  to  appear  a  perfect  Sir  Galahad.” 

William  Richmond  and  his  great  friend.  More  Palmer,  a  boy  about 
fourteen,  and  a  year  older  than  himself,  and  a  son  of  his  father’s 
friend,  Samuel  Palmer  (the  most  remarkable  of  Blake’s  disciples),  with 
these  high  and  chivalrous  ideals  filling  their  minds,  resolved  they  must 
set  forth  on  a  mission  to  earn  their  own  bread  by  painting  portraits  and 
teaching  music,  while,  in  addition.  More  Palmer  was  to  deliver  sermons, 
on  the  village  greens  they  visited,  to  the  rural  auditories.  The  young 
evangelists  set  forth  with  only  about  twopence  in  their  pockets,  but 
half  a  crown  was  borrowed  en  route  at  Hammersmith  from  a  Mr. 
Palmer,  a  relative  of  More’s,  who  kept  a  china  and  glass  shop  at  the 
corner  of  King  Street  (over  seventy  years  later  the  shop  is  still  there, 
though  enlarged  now  to  an  emporium  called  “  Palmer’s  Stores  ”). 
Through  the  night  and  over  Barnes  Common  and  by  Richmond  Park 
the  boys  walked  to  Teddington,  where  they  slept  at  an  inn.  The  next 
day  they  proceeded  to  the  outskirts  of  Staines,  where  they  announced 
to  the  villagers  around  that  a  religious  service  with  sermon  on  ”  Free 
Will  ”  would  take  place  at  a  later  hour.  Meanwhile,  they  felt  their 
enterprise  was  justified,  because  Richmond  executed  a  portrait  of  the 
landlord’s  daughter  at  the  inn,  and  in  return  they  were  given  an  excel¬ 
lent  hot  dinner.  But,  alas  !  as  they  quaffed  their  pints  of  ale,  as 
bravely  as  little  David  Copperfield  did  in  the  tavern  by  the  Adelphi,  a 
horseman  rode  up  to  the  door — a  myrmidon  of  the  law  sent  in  pursuit 
of  the  high-souled  young  evangelists.  The  humiliating  return  home, 
the  bitter  realisation  of  folly,  the  searing  wound  to  brave  young  hearts. 
Sir  William  Richmond’s  account  of  this  episode  is  very  moving,  and 
there  was  pathos  in  the  sequel.  The  friendship  between  the  two  boys 
was  terminated  by  their  stern  parents,  who  feared  another  quixotic 
adventure  might  develop.  They  never  met  again,  but  More  Palmer 
died  five  years  later,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  then  William  Richmond 
stood  by  the  grave  of  the  friend  who  had  essayed  romance  with  him. 
This  sad  experience  deepened  his  own  resolve  to  work,  and  he  became 
a  successful  artist  when  still  a  young  man. 

As  Richmond  returned  home  on  his  Via  Dolorosa  from  Staines  he 
passed  again  through  Hammersmith,  and  rested  on  the  bench  that  in 
those  days  stood  outside  the  ancient  “  Red  Cow  ”  inn.  How  little  the 
boy  thought  then  that  in  fifteen  years’  time  he  would  come  to  Hammer¬ 
smith  with  his  second  wife  and  live  practically  the  remainder  of  his  life 
there,  for  fifty  years,  at  Beavor  Lodge. 

In  1870,  when  Richmond  took  up  his  abode  in  Hammersmith,  he 
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was  practically  living  in  what  resembled  a  country  town.  But  the  pass¬ 
ing  years  brought  building  schemes  up  to  the  boundaries  of  his  delight¬ 
ful  garden,  and  a  squalid  district  in  time  surrounded  his  once  rural 
retreat.  He  never  ceased  to  regret  these  changes,  and  almost  yearly 
fled  to  Italy  or  Greece,  but  still  he  always  returned  to  Beavor  Lodge, 
for  it  stood  for  “  home,  friendship,  fire,  snugness,  what  I  truly  love,” 
he  said.  There  were  some  very  curious  supernatural  occurrences  at 
Beavor  Lodge,  which  Sir  William  Richmond  and  Mrs.  Stirling  (with 
further  information)  present  in  the  form  of  a  remarkable  narrative,  for 
both  as  artists  recognised  all  the  allure  a  good  ghost  story  possesses  for 
the  imaginative  mind. 

Sir  W’illiam  Richmond’s  friendships  with  Gladstone  and  Bismarck — 
he  paid  visits  to  both  statesmen  “at  home” — must  be  studied  in  his 
own  words,  for  much  matter  of  great  interest  and  value  attaches  to  these 
accounts — the  principal  features  of  an  excellent  book. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  PRAYER  BOOK  REVISION 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review 

Dear  Sir, — The  Rev.  A.  H.  T.  Clarke  has  put  before  your  readers 
in  a  most  able  manner  the  position  held  with  tenacious  conviction  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  and  others  in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book.  They  desire  that,  while  the  present  Prayer  Book  should  be 
revised  in  response  to  present  needs  in  matters  not  regarded  as  contro¬ 
versial,  no  change  should  be  made  which  might  be  interpreted  as  altering 
that  balance  between  “  Catholic  ”  and  “  Reformed  ”  distinctive  of  the 
Anglican  tradition.  We  intend  to  examine  some  of  the  main  contentions 
of  Mr.  Clarke  under  three  heads  :  the  history  of  the  Prayer  Book,  the 
changed  circumstances  of  our  times,  and  certain  features  of  the  present 
situation.  Before,  however,  we  proceed  further  we  should  like  to 
associate  ourselves  with  all  that  Mr.  Clarke  says  concerning  the  beauty 
of  the  language  of  the  existing  book.  The  art  of  writing  or  translating 
a  collect  seems,  indeed,  one  of  those  accomplishments  which  belong  to 
a  particular  age,  and  which  subsequent  generations  cannot  acquire. 

I 

The  present  situation  in  the  English  Church  in  which  its  various 
elements  are  either  struggling  for  mastery  or  the  right  of  self-expression 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  aim  of  that 
compromise  (surely  the  most  ingenious  ever  effected  !)  was  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  comprehensive  by  way  of  inclusion.  This  was 
achieved  by  framing  the  Prayer  Book  and  Articles  in  an  ambiguous 
form,  and  by  an  offer  of  liberal  terms  to  all  who  would  conform.  The 
full  results  of  such  a  policy  have  not  been  realised  till  recent  times,  but 
tendencies  of  a  Catholic,  Evangelical  and  Liberal  character  have  per¬ 
sisted,  and  can  each  claim  some  tradition  in  the  intervening  years.  It 
seems  to  us  that  in  his  presentment  of  the  historical  case  Mr.  Clarke 
fails  to  emphasise  this  comprehensive  religious  policy  capable  of  diverse 
interpretations,  but  rather  suggests  a  distinctive  middle  point  of  view 
resting  unchallenged  till  recent  times. 

It  is  true  that  tolerant  ideas  have  not  always  dictated  the  actual  policy 
of  the  Anglican  episcopate.  Their  unsympathetic  attitude  at  the  time 
of  the  Evangelical  Revival  led  to  the  formation  of  large  and  enthusiastic 
rival  bodies.  The  Oxford  Movement  met  with  a  still  more  chilling 
reception  from  official  Anglicanism.  As  a  consequence  of  this  some  fled  to 
the  Roman  Communion,  but  the  majority  remained  faithful  to  the 
English  Church.  To  form  a  rival  sect  had  no  attraction  for  them,  since 
any  idea  of  schism  was  abhorrent.  By  setting  out  the  Composite  Book 
the  Bishops  have  taken  into  account  the  results  of  the  comprehensive 
policy.  We  may  be  pardoned  if  we  doubt  whether  one  single  alternative 
book  can  cover  so  diverse  a  need,  but  we  may  well  agree  that  they  have 
approached  the  situation  with  a  sympathy  and  imderstanding  which  was 
often  lacking  in  those  who  were  before  them. 
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II 

Let  us  next  note  some  of  the  factors  which  have  arisen  since  the  last 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book.  These  factors,  as  Mr.  Clarke  justly 
observes,  must  influence  and  change  the  outlook  of  the  people.  Space 
obviously  forbids  us  to  consider  the  vital  questions  raised  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  exact  methods  of  science  to  the  realm  of  theology,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  those  whose  standpoint  has  been  most  adversely  affected 
thereby  have  been  those  who  clung  to  the  literal  accuracy  of  each  part 
of  the  Bible  record.  Those  who  in  place  of  an  “  Infallible  Church  ” 
founded  their  faith  on  an  “  Infallible  Bible  ”  have  either  lost  their 
faith  or  lapsed  into  obscurantism.  We  will  not  deny  that  historical 
criticism  has  raised  difficulties  for  many  other  types  of  Christians,  but 
those  theologians  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  tradition  who  have  faced  these 
difficulties  with  a  combination  of  sound  learning,  reverence  for  tradition, 
and  understanding  of  psychology,  have  enhanced  the  scholarly  traditions 
of  our  Communion.  Moreover,  the  investigation  of  Christian  origins 
tends  clearly  to  that  associated  with  Catholic  tradition. 

We  can  only  notice  in  passing  some  of  the  changed  conditions  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  war.  Many  Christians  are  becoming  more  and  more  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  cult  of  Nationalism,  especially  when  fostered  with  reli¬ 
gious  sanctions.  Such  persons  will  feel  little  sympathy  for  Mr.  Clarke’s 
plea  for  a  specific  type  of  English  Christianity,  possessing  essentially 
national  horizons.  The  appeal  of  the  Prayer  Book,  however  much  it 
may  be  obscured,  is  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Moreover,  we  are  realising 
to-day  that  we  shall  not  see  the  Body  of  Christ  in  its  fullness  until  all 
the  glory  of  the  nations  has  been  brought  in.  With  a  wider  outlook 
comes  a  new  emphasis  on  Catholicity.  Two  other  factors  from  the  war¬ 
time  period  should  be  noted — the  breakdown  of  the  prejudice  concerning 
prayer  for  the  dead,  and  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  more  definite 
Church  teaching,  in  view  of  the  ignorance  concerning  the  Christian  Faith 
revealed  in  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  time. 

There  are  many  other  factors  (some  enumerated  by  Mr.  Clarke,  others 
through  exigencies  of  space  passed  over)  which  bear  upon  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  modern  situation.  We  must  realise  that  men’s  minds 
orientate  on  different  subjects  in  various  ages.  If  we  suggested  that  it 
might  be  well  to  preserve  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  archaic  documents 
but  not  as  terms  of  subscription  to  the  clergy,  we  should  probably  raise 
some  considerable  protest,  but  in  fact  most  of  the  Articles  have  little 
interest  for  us  to-day.  On  the  issues  raised  by  John  Calvin  the  modern 
world,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  speaks  with  almost  united 
voice  for  the  Catholic  position.  We  claim,  therefore,  that  since  the  last 
revision  new  factors  have  arisen  which  directly  affect  the  doctrinal 
questions  involved. 


Ill 

There  is  an  assumption  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  statement  that  the  general 
position  of  the  Reformers  must  not  be  challenged.  This  seems  to  us 
strange  in  one  proud  of  the  title  Protestant !  If  there  is  a  case  for  a 
Reformation  we  cannot  be  tied  irrevocably  to  decisions  of  the  past. 

The  Prayer  Book  in  its  present  form  has  not  been  literally  followed 
by  anyone  in  recent  years.  Until  the  Oxford  Movement  it  was  never 
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fully  used  at  all.  Under  Tractarian  influence  the  daily  offices  began  to 
be  recited,  the  Church  Kalendar  followed,  and  the  appointed  fasts  and 
abstinences  observed.  We  do  not  pretend  that  all  the  later  developments 
of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Movement  are  strictly  within  the  covers  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  but  they  are  more  so  than  is  commonly  supposed.  But 
Churchmen  of  all  types  in  recent  times  have  given  a  liberal  interpretation 
to  their  use  of  the  Prayer  Book.  To  pronounce  the  Anglo-Catholic  party 
as  lawless  is  only  to  invite  a  “  tu  quoque.” 

Mr.  Clarke  lays  much  emphasis  on  such  lawlessness,  not  only  in 
matters  in  which  Anglo-Catholics  would  admit  that  they  have  gone 
beyond  the  provisions  of  the  present  book,  but  in  matters  in  which  they 
would  maintain  that  a  strict  observance  of  the  Prayer  Book  would  allow 
or  even  enjoin  their  practices.  Thus  the  Anglo-Catholic  does  not  regard 
the  proposed  Ornaments  Rubric  as  a  concession  to  allow  him  to  wear  a 
chasuble,  but  as  a  concession  to  his  Evangelical  brethren  to  wear  such 
vestures  as  they  consider  suitable  for  their  office.  Again,  he  is  persuaded 
(although  we  have  no  space  here  to  argue  the  subject)  that  the  Reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  not  forbidden  by  the  existing  book. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  (i)  that  the  Church  which  emerged  from 
the  Reformation  period  was  by  deliberate  intention  meant  to  include 
diverse  traditions ;  (2)  that  the  changes  of  situation  have  favoured  the 
development  of  a  Catholicism  based  on  sound  learning ;  and  (3)  that, 
while  in  face  of  new  needs  there  has  been  among  all  parties  much  experi¬ 
ment  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  book,  it  is  not  fair  to  characterise 
any  one  party  as  essentially  lawless.  We  think  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  in  his  conclusion  Mr.  Clarke  should  speak  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Movement  as  a  clerical  agitation.  It  is  an  evident  fact  that  it  numbers 
among  its  enthusiasts  many  of  the  Church’s  most  devoted  laity.  Finally, 
let  us  all  at  such  times  as  the  present  refrain  from  heated  language 
which  inflames  the  passions,  and  look  beyond  controversy  and  argument 
to  the  Eternal  Truth  of  God,  of  which  liturgy  should  itself  be  some  form 
of  witness  if  it  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Ralph  B.  Hunter. 


CHRIST  AND  THE  SUBORDINATION  OF  WOMEN 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review 

Dear  Sir, — A  recent  critic  commenting  on  Prayer  Book  Revision 
remarked  on  the  omission  of  the  account  of  the  creation  of  man  before 
woman  “  from  which  Christ  and  His  Apostles  deduced  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  woman  to  man.” 

One  might  argue  as  Luther  did  that  “  That  which  does  not  teach 
Christ  is  not  apostolic  even  if  a  Peter  or  a  Paul  taught  it,”  but  the 
particular  statement  I  wish  at  this  moment  to  challenge  is  that  Christ 
taught  the  subordination  of  woman  to  man.  The  writer  is,  I  think, 
confusing  the  disciple  with  his  Master. 

In  our  Lord’s  teaching  there  is  no  w'ord  or  action  to  suggest  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  spiritual  ideals  or  needs  of  men  and  women.  If  the  words 
of  Christ  were  isolated  from  their  context  no  one  would  know  to  whom 
they  were  spoken.  There  is  no  lirilitation  of  sphere  to  women  qua 
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women,  and  special  teaching  is  entirely  absent.  In  no  other  great 
world-religion  is  this  so,  and  one  marvels  as  one  realises  into  what  an 
environment — where  women  were  held  to  be  fundamentally  inferior  to 
men — our  Lord  on  His  human  side,  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish  race,  was 
born. 

In  St.  Matthew  19,  4,  the  reference  in  the  margin  to  the  story  of  the 
creation  of  man  is  Genesis  i,  27,  and  Genesis  5,  2.  In  both  these 
instances  woman  no  less  than  man  is  said  to  be  created  in  the  image 
of  God;  there  is  no  reference  to  the  later  “  rib  story.”  ”  So  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him : 
male  and  female  created  He  them.”  ”  God  created  man.  In  the  like¬ 
ness  of  God  made  He  him;  male  and  female  created  He  them.” 

There  is  no  reference  here  to  a  subordination  of  one  sex  to  the  other, 
nor  can  I  find  it  anywhere  in  the  teaching  of  our  l.ord.  Rather  is  there 
a  recognition  of  personality  apart  from  the  form — male  or  female — in 
which  that  personality  is  manifest,  and  a  passionate  desire  that  all 
men  (mankind)  should  learn  that  service  to  others  is  the  highest  form 
of  Christlikeness.  Yet  such  service  is  not  to  be  given  as  from  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  or  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  rather  should  it  be  the  free  gift 
of  one  follower  of  Christ  to  a  fellow'  member  of  the  same  brotherhood. 

E.  Louie  Acres. 

(Mrs.  Marston  Acres.) 
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